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FASHIONABLE 
COATINGS 


for 
FALL 


Chinchilla Wool Plush 


When you purchase a coat made from these 


materials insist upon their beng ALL WOOL. 


Worumbo Wool Plush 


**Peau de Loutre’’ 


Worumbo Chinchilla 


Are All Wool 








Worumbo woolen fabrics have been manufactured for 
forty-eight years, and have always been considered the 
standard of high quality. 


Any reputable dealer will inform you that Worumbo 
woolen fabrics are the finest qualities obtainable. | 


ABSOLUTELY ALL WOOL 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 
COLORS---The Latest Vogue 








This label is for your proteti —— 






















Imported model It is sewed only in garments made of genuine 
made from Worumbo woolen fabrics. 

Worumbo Insist upon seeing it before purchasing. 
Material 


Garments made from these fabrics are for sale 
by high-class merchants everywhere. 


REGISTERED 


Photo by Thalbot 
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The Oldest Woman's Publication in America. 


Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years. 


CONTENTS 


The Cover by Bakst 


Designed especially for Harper’s Bazar. This conception 
symbolizes the apple tree. 


Adrian Etienne 


The greatest fashion artist in the world shows us the 
modern Parisienne. 
(See page 42) 


Charles Dana Gibson 


Contributes another drawing in his series of social satires. 


Pavlova 


Tells us what she thinks of the Turkey Trot. 
(See page 35) 


Your Daughter’s Friendships 


A college graduate points out the danger of becoming 
excessively fond of classmates at school. 
(See page 16) 


Frederick Townsend Martin 


Writes from Baden-Baden his amusingreflections on society. 
(See page 5) 
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EON BAKST, 


who drew our 


cover design 
this month, is the 
genius of the Bal- 
let Russe in Paris 
and has created a 
new era in aesthet- 
ics. In decoration 
and fashion he has 
caused a _ revolu- 
tion. Paris is Bakst- 
mad. 

Bakst first came 
into prominence as 
a portrait painter, 
showingsomewon- 
derful portraits of 
the Czar and his 
family at an exhi- 
bition of Russian 
art held in Paris 
seven years ago. 
His real fame be- 
gan, however, with 
the production of 
“Cleopatre” and 
“Scheherezade” by 
the Ballet Russe. 
The originality 
and marvellous 
brilliancy of the 
stage settings and 
the splendour of the 
costumes and 
groupings were a 


The Newport Horse Show 


Where the Fall Fashions were forecasted. 


La Grande Semaine at Deauville 


gregate at this resort for the famous week. 
A tennis story that is different by Robert E. MacAlarncy. 


Edgar Saltus contributes a brilliant essay on the madness 


Tells us how she selected the Highland costumes tor her 


(See page 4) 


E. W. Hornung 
(See page 44) 


Lady Duff-Gordon 


(See page &) 
(See page 22) 
the frocks worn by the fashionables who con- 


(See pages 12, 13, 49) 


Charley Horse 


(See page 30) 





(See page 20) 


The Gospel of Gold 


(See page 40) 


Mamselka 


for money. 
(See page 10) 


Bessie Abott 


(See page 17) 
The Latest Fashions 


new role in “‘ Rob Roy. 


(See page 29) throurhout the 
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Leon Bakst 


Continues his thrilling tale of love and mystery. 
Tells of the trouser skirt and the tango frock. 


Shows why women ought to study Eugenics, 


Mrs. John Hays Hammond ? 4 


The Countess of Warwick 


Reveals more of her secrets of beautiful youth. 


The author of “‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress” tells 
us of the life of the Russian girl of qualitv. 


From Redfern, Buzenet, Cheruit, Paquin, Callot, Martial 
et Armand, and the most prominent of American shops— 
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seen at the Metro- 
politan in New 
York this season. 

Weavers of fab- 
tics go to Bakst for 
designs. Great 
dressmakers collab- 
orate with him in 
creating new 
modes. Architects 
and decorators be- 
siege his studio, for 
Bakst is the ac- 
knowledged master 
of colour symphon- 
ies. Mme. Paquin 
has created some 
wonderful gowns 
after Bakst’s 
sketches, and this 
autumn in Pans 
Callot and other 
couturiers showed 
materials especially 
designed by Bakst. 

Bakst will con- 
tribute further cov- 
ers to the Bazar 
during the ensuing 
year. On Novem- 
ber 2nd the first 
exhibition of his 
work will be held 
in New York at the 
galleries of the Ber- 
lin Photographic 


revelation. Bakst’s designs for the staging and costuming Co., 305 Madison Avenue, under the combined patronage 


of Mile. Pavlova’s gorgeous ballet “Orientale” will be 


of the Russian Ambassador and Mle. 


Pavlova. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper’s Bazar, Inc., George von Utassy, Teaient ; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; M. De Witt, Secretary, 


119 West 40th St.. New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. 


Yearly subscriptions, $1. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank inclosed, so that no interruption 
will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 


In requesting change 


of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 


Entered at the New York Post-effice as second-class mail. Copyright, 1913, by Harper’s Bazar, Inc. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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The Shops | 
of 


New York 


Miles and miles of treasure 
trove gathered from remote 
corners of the earth— 


Clever conceits and _ latter- 
day creations garnered from 
the centres of fashion— | 


| Mail orders filled. 


The newest whimsies and 
choicest fancies of Milady 
of Modes,—she who rules 
with rod of iron and hand 
of velvet— 


Such in a way is the untold | 
richness of the shops of New | 
“ge —a store comparable | 

“The wealth of Ormus | 
or of Inde.” 


Suppose some good fairy 
might swoop down on New 
York, scoop up all the rare | 
offerings of these splendid 
stores and specialty shops, 
and say to you:—‘“ These 
are yours!” 


Let the Bazar in part act as | 
your good fairy. On this) 
and other pages you will 
find valuable suggestions 
from the finest market in| 
the Western World. 


Look to the Bazar pages 
for worthy goods and reliable 
service,—and you will not 
look in vain. 
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Rate for Classified Advertising Under This grag 
One Year Thirty Dollars 
Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 






Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 
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Shopping Commissions (Cont d) 


Mrs. S. D. Johnson shops for and with 
customers without charge. —_ momaing 








orders and rugs a specialty. 347 5th Av 
opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 ome Hill. 
Mrs. E. Martin, 120 East 31st St., N. Y. 


General shopping for and with customers. 
Personal interest taken in every order. No 
charge. 2602 Madison Square. 








Art Photography 


Fifth Avenue Studio. It is the ability to 
catch the natural expression and to portray 
the personality of the subject that enables us 
to secure 








**A Perfect Likeness.’’ We shall take pleas- 
ure in showing you some of our photographs. 
Fifth Avenue Studio, 333 Fifth Avenue, New 

York, Opposite Waldorf-Astoria, cor. 33rd St. 





Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 


Victorine — Rebuilder of Gowns. Old 
rowns of every kind remodelled equal to new. 
{vening gowns a specialty. Mail orders filled. 
160 W. 84th St., New York. 


Mrs. Erikson, Dressmaking. 
Made to Order at Short Notice. 
Gowns a Specialty. 140 W. 95th St., 
Tel. Riverside 1929. 








Chic Gowns 
Evening 
N. Y. 





Auction Bridge 


‘* Bridge Party *’ Score Pads. Royal (lily) 
Auction scores. Made in 6 tinted papers, 25c. 
a pad, $2.50 a doz. postpaid. Circulars free. 
Stearns and Beale, 219 Centre St., N. Y. 
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Artistic Dresses 

Made from your own material. 

Unusual remetenas. Reasonable prices 
Homer,11's W.37th St.,N.Y.Tel.526: 5 Greeley 


Hair Goods & 








> Hair I ome 








al 
Boas, Feathers, etc. 
Mme. Block. Willow plumes made into hand- 
some French plumes, a collarette or chic nov- 
elty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, remodeled. 
36 West 34th St., New York. 








H. Methot, French Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the Art of Reconstruction. Old 
feathers made into New. 29 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


Children’s Clothes 


Children’s Wear from infancy to 12 yrs. Gar- 
ments made to order, smocked and exclusive 
models. Boys’ dresses, 1 to 6 yrs., specialty. 
Beebe & Shaddle, 38 W. 33d St. Tel. 7537 Mad. 














Attractively hand made. 
Infants to two years. Assortment sent for 
selection. Send for booklet. Mrs. J. A. Mc- 
Millan, 119 Fuller Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Baby Garments. 








Chiropody 


Simon's Hair Shop—Importer and manu- 
facturer of Hair Goods and Toilet Requisites, 
Manicuring, Shampooing, Face Massage, Scalp 
Treatment. 24 E. 59th St., Tel. Plaza 5646. 





Anna J. Ryan. Fashionable devices in curls, 
pompadours, switches, transformations and 
wigs. Mail ordersa feature. 2896 Broadway, 
near 113th St., N. Y. Tel. 5566 Morningside. 


Lace & Lingerie 


Ritz Carlton Lace Shop, 402 Madison Ave., 
at 47th. Mme. DeVoll. Rare and pular 
laces. Filet specialties, Limerick, arrick- 
macross, Italian embroidered linens, Blouses. 


The Lingerie Shop. Hand embroidered 
French lingerie at much less than usual prices. 
Buy from direct importer. one id cata- 
logue. L. Leon P. Bailly, 54 W. - we 














Specialty Shops 


Van Rensselaer Cramer Studio—The Only 
Box Shop in N. Y. Boxes Covered to order. 
Art Novelties, Cards for dinner, every holiday, 
valentines, etc. 10 E. 48th St. M. H. 3737. 








Brittany Ware and other quaint ttery, 
glassware, pewter, brass and wrought iron and 
unique imported novelties.C .J.Dierc kx, Whole- 
sale, 8 Barclay St., Retail, 34 W. 36th St. mb * 








Tea Rooms 


Alma B. Conrey—Tea Shop, 150 W. 57th St. 
Branch of Cosey Tea Shop, 19 E. 33rd St. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, ‘l'able d' Hote Din- 
ner,75c. Delicious home cooking. Tel. Col. 8568. 











Totlet Preparations 


Professional Women use Hepner's Toilet 
Preparations. Send 25c in stamps for sample 
Beauty Box containing massage cream, cold 
cream, faces oor and lip rouge. 1456 
B'way, Dept. 2 








. MacCloud Scotch Oat- Meal Cream. Emol- 


lient removes tan. A necessity in nursery. Un- 
surpassed massage and cleansing cream. 50c the 
jar. Eurelle, Lincoln Tr. Bldg., 72nd St., N.Y. 





Freckles and tan permanently syanoved, 
leaving skin clear and velvety. James 

Quinn's we Skin Lotion, $1.00. 45 West 
34th St.. N.Y. Seventeen years experience. 





Reta A. Kraus, Mgr. Marinello Main N. Y. 
Beauty Office, 366 5th Av. Instantaneous face 
and neck bleaching. Scarless electrolysis. Acne 
treatments. Toilet prep'ns. Tel.Greeley 5527. 











Ladtes’ Tatlors 





; 
Wheelock-Pellerin, 

11 West 46th Street. Exclusive styles only. 

No two suits alike. 





Dr. E. N. Cogswell, Surgeon Chiropodist. 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell’s Foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 418 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tailored Gowns Romedeing. Bi) nts ailing 
styles. 19 years’ experience. mstock, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, Tailored 
suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 








Corsets 


**My Husband's Corset.’’ Whole back, no 
lacing to do, no clasp. From stock $10.00. 
To measure $18.00 epwert. Mrs. Gene 
Watson, 17 East 48th St., N. Y. City. 








Gossard Front Laced Corsets, Bien Jolie 
Grecien Trico corsets fitted by experienced 
corsetieres, $3.50 up. Corsets to order, $10. 
Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 


A. Lust, Ladies’ Tailor. Riding Habits. 











Special attention given to mail orders. 580 
Fifth Ave., cor. 47th St., New York. Tele- 
phone 2043 Bryant. 

M<iltinery 
French Hat and Gown Shop. Unique and 


distinctive shop for fashionable women. Crea- 
tions by the t American and European va 
signers. Mme.Gilman, 168 W. 48th St., a Y.C 





Mreienie Front-Laced Corset. 33 West 

36th Street. Physicians recommend them. 
C omfort and fashion combined. Especially de- 
sirable for speakers and singers. $3.50 and up. 





T. Thoma, Corsetiere. Astor Court Build- 
ing, 25 W. 33d Street. Telephone 469 Murray 
Hill. 








Dancing 


Modern Dances taught privately by Mr. 
G. Hepburn Wilson. Magnificent Studios. 
Expert instruction only; tuition reasonable. 
Aculien Hall, 33 W. 42d St. 4923 Bryant. 











Dress Platting & Trimmings 


Sadleir—Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered; hemstitc ting. dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, etc. Gloves clean 

Mail orders promptly filled. 38 W. 34th St. 











Electrolysis Treatment for 
Superfluous Hair 


Superfluous Hair, Moles and facial blem- 
ishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co.,104 E. 40th St., New 
York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844. S. P. Gilmore. 











Fancy Dress & Costumes 


Masquerade Costumes—aAny period made 
to measure. To rent or for sale. New ideas 
for fancy dress balls. ; saat Costuming 
Co., 150 W. 48th St., N. 


Furs 











Miscellaneous 


Mme. Naftal pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used Evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
69 West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 








Vacuum Clothes Washer washes tub of 
clothes in 5 min., saves labor, wear and money. 
2 sizes—small can be used in wash-basin, /ine for 
— s eEvennS- Call, write, R. 618, 501 5th 
Av. ° 





Heraldic Paintings correctly painted in 
water color. Size 8x19 $5. Searches free. 
Dies for stationery engraved. Nathan Van- 
Patten, Box 807, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Photography 











The Lilian George Studios. Home portraits | 


at residences. Sepia Monotone enlargements or 
miniatures mae from photographs and films. 
5 W. 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 4876 1 laza. 
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English Girls are renowned for beautiful hair. 
The secret is Amami-Henna Shampoo, univer- 
sally used abroad. 60c.; sample 10c. Prichard & | 
Constance, 49 W. 23rd St., ept.H., New York. 











Shopping Commissions 


Janet Porter 

Shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 
careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 








Mrs. F. N. Davison. Registered—experienced. 
Shops for and with customers. No _ charge. 
Personal attention given your order. Circular 

Tel. 1866 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N. y. 





Fur Remodeling. Specialty of Renovating 
Old Fur Garments. Prices > low as consistent 
with good wermsnenelyp- H. Green & Son, 
25 West 23rd St., dias 1162 Grmcy. 





Mrs. C. B. Williams, New York Shopping. 

Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
roval. Services free. Send for bulletin of 
argains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Unusual Gifts 


Children’s Surprise-Boxes, for convales- 
cence, birthdays, or journeys. Each made 
to suit the child. Prices from $4. 

Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., xs 








Miss Stevenson’s Shop, Sewickley, Pa., 
will be where you will buy your Christmas and 
other gifts. Send for booklet. 





Gifts at unusual prices, $5.00 up, studio 
6th floor, rent $100.00, ground Seer rent 
$1,000.00, hence unusual prices. 

Room 616, 501 Fifth Lvenon, . Y. Cit, 








A Proper Introduction 


There are many worthy mer- 
chants in New York who would 
do well to offer their goods, or 
their service, through the col- 
umns of this department. 


The thousands of Bazar readers 
will be very pleased to meet 
you here where you have the 
advantage of good company 
_and an appreciative audience. 


This page is conducted for the 
mutual benefit of readers and 
advertisers,— the meeting place 
of those who buy and those 
who sell. 


A welcome awaits the worthy 
_advertisers,—and more! Here 
‘is the opportunity to extend 
_ your trade acquaintance to your 
pleasure and profit. 


| Join the “Where to Shoppers” 
—it is a very choice list! 
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Ho753—Shown above is 
a navy blue serge dress, 
with a coatee effect of plaid 
serge. The revers of em- 
broidered voile turn back 
from ah inset of net. The 
skirt in black. has a wide, 
loose panel of the blue 
serge. Sizes 34 to 4o. $25. 
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Ho751—Second from the left 
is pictured an ideally simple 
dréss of charmeuse. The only 
trimming is the net tucker, 
and the silk ornament holding 
the drapery of the overskirt. 
In olive green, gray or black, 
sizes 34 to 40. $23.50. 


Ho752—Second from the 
right is shown a charming dress 
of silk crépon, made to give 
the effect of a Russian blouse. 
The box pleats in front are 
trimmed with buttons of the 
material. In black, taupe, or 
navy blue, 34 to 40. $22.50. 
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Ho754— Above is pic- 
tured an effective suit of 
Bayadere cloth. The 
coat gathered at the 
yoke and belt, buttons close 
around the throat. The 
skirt is set on a deep yoke 
in back, with a wide box 
pleat and small pockets on 
either side. In mahogany, 
green or blue, 34 to 38. 








Ho755— Serviceable sports coat, $30.50. 
double-breasted, large patch pockets. 
In checked material, blue and black, 
tan and black, white and_ black. 
$18.50. 

















If you are interested in the fashions shown on this page, by communi- 
cating with or coming to the Personal Service Bureau, Fourth floor of 
the Stewart Building, individual and careful attention will be insured. 


JOHN WANAMAKER - - - 10th Street and Broadway, New York 
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Fourth in the Series of Harper's Bazar’s Society Cartoons by Charles Dana Gibson 
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The Consensus of Opinion—Nothing much between them 


























What Is A Gentleman? 


Associating with the notables of England and 
America, who are taking the cure at Baden-Baden, 
this keen observer of the manners of the day is 
moved to ask himself the old question, “ What 
is a Gentleman?” and to answer it to his own 
satisfaction and probably to that of most of 
his readers. 


T the stroke of the bell announcing 

the close of a London season, the 

more vigorous among the _ ultra- 

fashionables flock to Cowes for the 
yachting, or scatter over the Yorkshire and 
Scottish moors to stalk deer, shoot grouse or 
climb the hills. But the ranks of the society 
cohorts who survive the wear and tear of a gay 
season are pitifully thin, for the majority of 
the devotees of the Goddess of Gaiety retire in 
a state of complete exhaustion to the Conti- 
nental Spas. 

At Baden-Baden I find this year a host of 
celebrated characters, jaded and worn out, 
but intensely interesting people. They seem 
to prefer the sanatoriums to any of the forty 
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At Baden-Baden, where at the end of the London season, 





luxurious hotels as abiding places; but while 
they submit to the discipline of the various 
cures at the appointed time in the “patching 
up” process, considerable “unpatching” goes 
on during off hours. 

The Right Honourable Henry Chaplin is here, 
in his seventy-eighth year—a man of marvellous 
strength and vigour. 

Last winter in the hunting field he had an 
accident, and broke three ribs. But he got 
over that sufficiently to come to Baden-Baden, 
where, over fifty years ago, he founded the 
Jockey Club. He used to come with the 
late King Edward, when the latter was 
young. 

This wonderful old gentleman’s reminiscences 
of bygone days are a veritable treat, as he 
has been on intimate terms with many his- 
torical people. 

The other day I noticed him chatting with 
Lord Derby. He seemed to take much in- 
terest in the young Earl, who is in the prime of 
life, and just now following the same road over 
which he (the older man) travelled years ago. 
Chaplin’s youth seems to revive in watching the 
doings of the world of the present day. 


c 
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the social world goes to take the cure and to be amused, are 
seen many smart men and women, English and American. 





Photograph by Underwood and Underwood 


This Sanatorium gives me the impression of 
a combination of a great home and a strict 
school. It is pathetic to see Miss Neilson, one 
of the Queens of the theatrical world, for the 
time being forget herself in her devotion to 
Fred Terry, her husband, who is recovering 
from a serious collapse. 


The World at Baden-Baden 


The ladies of fashion sit about in the great 
hall, listening to the reminiscences of these 
interesting people, and discussing times past 
and present. There is Lady Villiers, a stately 
grande dame, a lady of the old school of charm- 
ing manners, such as one so rarely encounters 
nowadays. She is the aunt of Lord Derby, 
and the wife of Sir Francis Villiers, the English 
Minister to Belgium. There is also the Count- 
ess of Craven, chatting with the beautiful Mrs. 
Newhouse of London, and Sir H. Hedworth 
Meux and Lady Meux. And, fascinating every- 
one with the brilliancy of his conversation, 
was William M. S. McCombs from New York. 
Lord Derby thanked me for introducing him 
to McCombs, and told me he considered him one 
of the most charming men he had ever met. 





The IMuminations at thé Regatta 


Lord Derby was suddenly called away to 
England, to shoot with the King. On the morn- 
ing that he left, in order to console us he hired 
the great Zeppelin airship, the ‘‘ Victoria Luise” 
for an hour, and took up twelve of his friends 
for a circuit. Mrs. Sam Newhouse backed out, 
and laughingly told him that “she preferred to 
be a live coward rather than a dead hero.” 

It was astonishing to see the contrast be- 
tween the sad and solemn faces of that party 
when they went up into the air, and the 
joy and delight expressed after the safe 
return. 

The simple and unaffected manners of these 
two men—Lord Derby and Henry Chaplin— 
has set me pondering on the old question—what 
is a gentleman? ' 


At the Royal Yacht Squadron Clubhouse 


A discussion as to what constitutes a gentle- 
man occurs in England about once in every 
ten years. The war of words becomes a tourna- 
ment in which editors are the chief actors and 
carry off all the honors. When it is all over 
little has been gained by the discussion. 

In America we are blessed with a larger 
sense of humor, and no discussion of that kind 
could last as it does in England. Before 
it is well under way the humorist or the punster 
pricks the bubble, and both sides to the contro- 
versy laugh! Then it is over and we go on our 
way—or on our several ways. 

You cannot measure a man with a word or a 
book of words. Wealth is no index to char- 
acter, nor is language; for the smoothest rascal 
may be erudite and polished, and a wealthy 
man may be instinctively brutal. 

I have sat at dinner beside a man who was 
awkward and unaccustomed to the things he 
handled and used—yet every word, instinct and 


gesture of that man was the quintes- 
sence of a geritleman. 

I have dined .with Princes, Dukes, 
lords and ladies in many places and 
under a variety of circumstances, and, 
although they were all polished in the 
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At the Cowes Regatta 





Photographs by Paul Thompson 


Seated on the steps are the Countess of Drogheda, the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Viscountess Curzon. 
Standing in the foreground are Baron Albert de Goldschmid Rothschild and the Earl of Drogheda 


matter of speech, correct as to the fashion, I 
have met men amongst them about as far 
removed from being gentlemen as one can 
imagine. 
It's Not All Breeding 

There is no open sesame to the title. A 
college education is no guarantee that a man 
speaks perfect English, nor does the fact that 

6 


a man is born in a home of wealth and refine- 
ment guarantee that he is a gentleman. 

Polite society would not have enjoyed the 
strange awkwardness of our Lincoln. 

As President, yes, of course; but as a man 
without such honors, I find it hard to imagine 
him moving around amongst the elite. 

And yet, the world knows that the quint- 
essence of the gentleman was there. 


Harper’s Bazar 








Photographs by Paul Thompson 


“T was struck, a good many years ago, when 
walking about Ireland, with the gentlemanly 
character of the Irish peasant,” says Dr. 
Temple,the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘It 
was the gentlemanliness of Self Sacrifice, of con- 
sideration for other people and their feelings. 
I remember once I was going across the Lake 
of Killarney, and my sister asked the boatmen 
whether they could speak Irish. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
they said directly. They could speak Irish 
easier than English. 

“*But,’ said I, ‘I never hear you speak Irish 
in the boat.’ 

““*Your honour,’ one of them replied, ‘the 
lady doesn’t understand Irish.’ 

“There was nothing more to be said. It was 
true gentlemanliness!” 


The Snob Always with Us 


It is the parvenu who stickles on form and 
prates of the decay of good manners. 
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King’s Cup Day at Cowes 


For four hundred years Englishmen in 
English literature have been defining the quali- 
ties and functions of a gentleman. 

We Americans have not paid much atten- 
tion to titles. We have been priding ourselves 
that we have an aristocracy of brains. But 
our country developed, and we saw vast accu- 
mulations of wealth in the hands of compara- 
tively few people. We found ourselves cul- 
tivating the same social habits that have 
characterized old communities in the old world. 
In imitating their virtues we have not been 
able to steer clear of their vices; and one 
of the colossal vices in society is snobbish- 
ness. Like the poor, it is always with us. 

An American Gentleman has a clean body, 
his mode of dress leaves nothing to say— 
nothing either for or against. He possesses 
a disposition that is kind, modest and self- 
sacrificing, his voice is tipped with tenderness, 
and he speaks no ill of the weak, the poor or 
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Prince Albert and Princess Mary of England occupy the centre of the pictures showing between them, behind, is Lord Redesdale, and his daughter walks behind Prince Albert at his right. At 
the other side of the picture is Prince Henry of Prussia, with Lady Londonderry. 


the absent. He is alive to the world’s prog- 
ress, and particularly to the progress of his 
own country. He is ready to serve, to suffer, 
or to give of his goods, and, if necessary, what 
his fathers gave—life. He may be rich or 
he may be poor, he may be a laborer, a clerk, 
a banker or a magnate; where he is he will 
play the game square—he can win without 
bragging and lose without a squeal. 


The Measure of a Gentleman 


Of all the definitions I have seen I like best 
a paraphase of the words of St. Paul: 

A gentleman suffereth long and is kind, a 
gentleman envieth not, vaunteth not himself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave himself 
unseemly, seeketh not his own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; heareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 
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Jean Morris 


HE Newport Horse Show is ever an 
interesting social and fashion exhibit, 

and, of course, the horses come in for 

their share of attention, for there are 
always many local exhibitors. This year’s 
Show saw a close rivalry between the stables of 
Edward F. McLean of Washington and those 
of Alfred and Reginald Vanderbilt, whose 
stables are respectively Oakland Farms and 
Sandy Point Farms. Then, for the first time 
within six years, Mrs. Burke Roche entered her 
horses. All these local entries created much 
interest, but the fashion display made rather 
more of an impression on the feminine spec- 
tators than the equine. There were examples 
of the latest modes from Paris, straws which 
point the way the sartorial wind is blowing. 
hat the American woman is becoming more 
and more independent in her costuming was 
very apparent. Every variety of fabric, every 
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conceivable design of skirt, from 
the severely plain to the trouser- 
ette, was in evidence. 

In the upper row of the pic- 
tures above, at the left, is Cath- 
arine Hammersley, wearing a 
dainty Dresden china silk trou- 
serette costume, (the width of 
the skirt at the hem is barely 
thirty-six inches). Next her 
stands Mrs. Henry Clews, whose 
purple and white costume show- 
ed decided effects of the recent 
Futurist craze, and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Satterwhite, in deep lavender taffeta, elab- 
orately draped. Walking with Mrs. Satterwhite 
is her husband, Doctor Satterwhite. In the 
centre, at the left, is Mrs. Elisha Dyer, all in 
white, topped with a brown hat laden with 
field flowers, with Madame de Riano, wife of 
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Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch 
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Mrs. John Astor 


the Spanish minister. Madame de Riano, who 
is a brilliant brunette, wore a costume of Alice- 
blue chiffon and lace, which was very becom- 
ing. Jean Morris, a step-daughter of Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, looked very smart in a fascinat- 
ing dark blue taffeta coat, cut exceedingly low. 
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Mrs, William de Forest Manice 


Her corsage bouquet of gardenias was the 
largest seen on the grounds, and they were real. 
In sharp contrast to Miss Morris’s costume 
was Lois Cassatt’s white broadcloth trotteur 
costume, topped by a pink satin sailor, faced 
with blue satin, just the shade to deepen the 
colour of her eyes. 

In the lower row is Mrs. Joseph Sampson 
Stevens, who wore a most becoming gown with 
an unusually long tunic and a very tight under- 
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Mrs. Edward McLean 
Mrs. William G. Roelker 
Mrs. Richard T. Wilson 
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Mimi Scott 


skirt. The material was a heavy ribbed black 
and white ratine. Mrs. Henry Pepper Vaux, 
of Philadelphia, wore a white charmeuse after- 
noon frock, with one of the plain bodices so 
fashionable in this season of lovely fichus. 
Exceedingly chic was Mrs. Oliver Jennings’ 
taupe matelasse, with which was worn a hat 
of the same shade, wreathed with a burnt 
orange ostrich plume. In the foreground are 
the Grand Duke Alexander and Mrs. John 
Astor. Next to Mrs. Astor is Mrs. William 
de Forest Manice, whose green chiffon wrap was 
one of the sensations of the show. Her black 
hat was trimmed with green feathers and ther 
parasol handle and long earrings were of jade. 

Mimi Scott, one of the season’s débutantes, 
was charming in white cloth and lace. 
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Madame Bakhmetieff 
Angelica Brown 


- M. Bakhmetieff I. 
2. Mrs. Peter Martin 2. 


In the upper row at the extreme right are 
Mrs. Edward McLeam and Ambassador and 
Madame Bakhmetieff. Mrs. McLean’s white 
lace costume was emphasized by her superb 
purple wrap and hat of the same tone sensa- 
tionally trimmed with masses of purple ospreys. 
Just below is Mrs. William Roelker wearing a 
seal brown velvet hat of very chic shape, decor- 
rated with a soft tan plume. Her scarf of 
tailless ermine and sealskin was both becoming 
and useful. In the trio just below Mrs. Roel- 
ker is Mrs. Richard Wilson, in white brocade 
and pink chiffon, Mrs. Peter Martin in a stun- 
ning black satin and white lace gown, and An- 
gelica Brown, her girlish beauty enhanced by 
her pink chiffon “picture”? gown and quaint 
hat tied under her chin. 
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From the Megarey print in the collection of 
Mr. Percy Pyne, 2d. 


Broadway at the Beginning of the 


Nineteenth Century 


In the house on the extreme left (No. 1) lived Robert Kennedy, a 
prominent merchants in the next (No. 3) Mr. Watts; in the third 
“*The Chancellor,’’ as he was called, 
was the most prominent member of the powerful Livingston family. 
At 25 lived Brockholst Livingston, and at No. 43 lived Edward Liv- 
ingston, both leading lawyers of the days; at number 47 lived Robert 
John Livingston, a leading merchant, lived at number 67. 
At number 104 lived Peter R. Livingston, Register of Chancery; at 
Alexander 
Hamilton had his town house on the other side of Bowling Green at 26 
Broadway, the present site of the Standard Oil Company’s Offices. 
Philip Livingston, Mr. Archibald 
A few years later, the demolition of the 
“Government House,’’ and the erection on its site of a row of brick 
houses, added still further to the social importance of this neighborhood. 
In these new houses lived David Austen, grandfather of Mr. Isaac 
Townsend, President of the Union Club: Stephen Whitney, counted 
the richest man in the city of his day, and Samuel S. Whitney; others 
It is but a year or two since this 
row was destroyed, and the present Cuctom House erected upon its site. 


(No. 5) Chancellor Livingston. 


Maitland. 
number 233 lived Rufus King, Ambassador to England. 


On State Street nearby lived Mr. 
Gracie and Robert Fulton. 


equally prominent completed the row. 


RADSTREET’S is’ very depressing: 

It tells you how much money other 

people have. But certainly they 

need it. Eothen after describing 
the burial of a pilgrim, genially remarked: “I 
did not say Alas!—nobody ever does that I 
know of—and besides I thought that the old 
chap had got rather well out of the scrape of 
being alive and poor.” The pilgrim died in 
Jerusalem, he died a long time ago, at a place 
and at a period when the tax on living was not 
murderous. What Eothen would have said 
if his friend had died in New York, exceeds the 
powers of our imagination. To live in New 
York, someone somewhere sagely stated, costs 
a little more than you have got. 


The Ten Best Families 


At present at least. Without being able to 
remember it exactly, we are aware of an epoch 
when life was less dire. At that time the best 
families here—there were ten of them, the upper 
ten—had hundreds of dollars. One family 
had even so much as a thousand. From these 
people came the landed gentry, the manorial 
lords, the real thing, who, obese, bewigged, 
cockhatted, drove in chariots blazing with 
blasons, to tenant-filled estates, or else, with 
leisure before them and lackeys behind, con- 
descendingly promenaded Broadway. 

The landed gentry have been otherwise 
landed since. In their day manors made the 
man, though Worth had not yet begun to make 
the woman. Then in their chariots they passed. 
Democracy’s rising tide was too much for them. 
But meanwhile their descendants gave to local 
society a tone which it retained until, in turn, 
it was submerged by the new plutocracy. 

Relatively, as things go, that is but the 
day before yesterday, and yet, so recently as 
but little over half a century since, the pluto- 
crat had not appeared in the streets. He had 
not even appeared in the dictionary. The evo- 
lution and domestication of the breed have 
occurred within the last sixty years. Sixty 
years ago there were but two millionaires among 
us and today nobody but a novelist would mis- 
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take a millionaire for a plutocrat. The genus is 
distinct. A millionaire is a person who is able 
to make both ends meet. But not in New York. 
In London yes, but not here. In New York 
with a penny less than ten million, the wolf 
is not at the door—he is in the drawing room. 
In circumstances so straitened one cannot even 
afford to be entertained. In London where 
life is more solemn and bad taste less profuse 
a million will still do. It is rumored that there 
are paupers who have rioted there—on less. 
Yet this possibly was in the good old days. 
In any event those days are gone. The present 
kettle of fish is going also. Should the prices 
of such bare necessities as all luxuries are 
continue their ascension, in no time a million 
in Mayfair will represent what similar small 
change does here—a form of poverty which 
while shabby is not genteel. 


A Thousand a Year 


In the good old days, particularly in the bad 
young ones that preceded them, things were 
different. Originally, in these latitudes, a 
thousand dollars was a fortune. Subsequently 
a thousand a year was affluence. After the 
war, affluence was a thousand a month. Now, 
it isa thousand a day. The late Mr. Lorillard 
stated that one could not live like a gentleman 
on less. Mr. Lorillard’s money, invested at 
three and a half per cent., yielded him that. 
Today, at five per cent., ten million would yield 
more, but, even so, there would have to be 
economy somewhere. 

Yet to be merely a mere millionaire, while 
obviously and certainly uncomfortable, is not 
necessarily disheartening. With a_ million, 
a man who is a man can make another and, 
unless the government interferes, need not 
stop there or anywhere until he has enough to 
be entertained on. Plenty of people, men 
sprung from beginnings even more lowly, are 
constantly at it. Ever since those two, poor, 
lonely millionaires appeared, it is hardly an 
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The Gospel F GOLD 


By Edgar Saltus 


“To live in New York,” someone somewhere 
sagely stated, “costs a little more than you have 
got.” It’s probably the same in most other places, 
and knowing how to make money “is merely 
human. To know how to spend it is divine,” 
says Mr. Saltus in this delightfully satirical study 


of the spenders. 





International 
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exaggeration to say that everybody has been 
at it, everybody, that is, not quite dead, de- 
mented or decrepit. The result speaks for 
itself. Once we had two millionaires among us. 
Today, in this country, there are twelve thou- 
sand people rated at a million and over. Should 
their number increase in the same proportion, 
one of two things is certain, either they will 
overrun us completely, or else, if we live long 
enough, we shall all be millionaires. 


The Masses Want Money 


And why not? It does not require an in- 
ordinate intellect to make money. Where 
intellect is required is in the knowledge how to 
spend it. Mr. Carnegie suggested that it be 
used in gratifying the masses with libraries, 
galleries, churches, parks. But philanthropists 
are very heartless. The masses care nothing 
for parks hat do not provide, for churches 
that do not console, for art that does not ap- 
peal, for books that fail to tell them how to 
become Carnegies. What the masses want is 
Mr. Carnegie’s money. It would be very stupid 
of them if they did not. But, in default of it, 
then, if only for the fun which the circus provides, 
they want the spectacle of rich men living 
richly not in Europe but here, where they can 
take it out in abusing them. It may be ob- 
jected that this is all wrong. Probably it is. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A Quaint Ceremony at a Royal Wedding 
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Photographed by International News Co. 


The Wedding of Manoel of Portugal 


HE marriage of Manoel, the Ex-King of Portu- 
al, and Princess Augustine Victoria of 
ohenzollern-Sigmaringen was celebrated 

on September fourth with all the quaint ceremonies 
ee to that branch of the Hohenzollern family. 

here was a civil ceremony presided over by the 
Count August zu Eulenberg, Grand Marshal of the 
Prussian Court, who was sent especially by the 
Kaiser to formally execute the marriage contract. 
This ceremonial took place in the great hall of the 
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fine old castle where the princess was born. After- 
ward, the royal personages formed in procession, 
headed by the bridal couple, and walked in pairs to 
the church, passing through a curious old tunnel 
which connects it with the palace. This tunnel was 
hung with flowers. The bride, according to those 
who looked on, was very pale, just as all ordinary 
brides always are. Her gown was a sumptuous 
robe of white moire, over which was a court 
train of silver brocade. Her veil of rare old 
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lace was held in place with a small diamond crown. 
On entering and leaving the church, the bride and 
bridegroom were showered with flowers by the peas- 
ants of Sigmaringen, and the picture presented by the 
girls and young men in their quaint costumes was 
almost medieval. One of the quaint customs of the 
peasantry was carried out the night before the wed- 
ding when the bridegroom was ridden about the 
village square on a pole and deluged with flowers 
and con‘etti. 





The Latest Fashions 





The piquante face of the Duchess of Marlborough is par- 
ticularly winning and pretty under one of the small, black 
velvet hats which she invariably affects. With her are 
Antheny J. Drexel and Joseph E. Widener of Phila- 
delp hia. atching the parade of mannikins, actresses 
and society women who make the Rue Gontaut-Biron 
their rendezvous evcry morning from twelve to one, just 
after the bathing heur. It is one of the most entertaining 
spectacles in Europe 





A wide band of black chiffon throws into bold relief the exquisite pattern of 
the handsome lace tunic on the frock worn by the beautiful Madame, Mar- A 
ghiloman. A touch of the black appears again on the girdle and-in the 
large necklace of semi-precious stones. Standing beside her are the prin- 
cesse Pierre d’Arenberg and the comtesse de Casteja who are chatting with 
the comte Boni de Castellane. They are standing on the beach'watching 
the bathers, always an amusing sight at Deauville, where bathing* suits 
are very abbreviated. Madame Marghiloman was formerly Lady Avery, 
and King Edward at one time pronounced her the most beautiful 
woman in England 





The duchesse de Guiches and the comtesse de Gallifet were seen 
under the trees back of the pavilions at Deauville in smart white 
chiffon frocks much draped and showing the prevailing new un- 
corseted effect. Bands of fur added to the chic of the frock 
worn by the comtesse de Gallifet. The paddock of the race-course 
at Deauville is extremely picturesque. lany of the fair Parisians 
who follow the sport of kings in France, never leave it to watch the 
races. They are there to be seen rather than to see 
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The ycung princesse de Lucinge-Faucigny has recognized the coquettish 
charm of the black tulle scarfs and has used one to enhance the colouring 
of her simple crepe gown. The princesse is the daughter of the rich 
Cuban planter. Mr. Terry, who married as his second wife Sibyl Sanderson 
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t Deauville, France 





Bath robes in bright colcurs are worn over their bathing suits by 
Mademoiselle de Morny and her friend the comtesse Ignatief. Madame 
de Morny, attired in deep mourning, is chaperoning her daughter. 
The de Mornys are closely identified with the social life at Deau- 
ville, as a former duc de Morny founded this fashionable watering resort. 
He it was who first made the Normandy coast ¢ with French 
fashionables and it was from his house in Deauville that the Empress 
Eugenie embarked on a yacht for her flight to England when the 
Second Empire was overthrown 


Deauville is the quintessence of extravagant luxury. During the 
rr an sy 
Grande Semaine’’ it is a strange melange of the most noted men and 
women in Europe, actresses. racing men, mannikins, and jockeys. 
That there are also a fair number of Americans may be seen from our 
photographs 





For the morainz promenidz on the beach during bathing hour, 

serge suits and sweaters were worn similar to those selected 

by the duchesse de Guiches, the princesse d’Issembourg, and 

Madame Rutherfurd Stuyvesint, the wife of a member of an 
old Knickerbocker family in New York 





One of the fetching coatees in handsome black lace lends the 

chic to the lace costume worn by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Three flounces of white Chantilly lace show the skirt to be 

one of the latest models. Lady Lowther, formerly Miss Blight 

of Philadelphia, prefers a simpler mode of dressing, yong is 
wearing a girlish model in crepe de chine 





The charmeuse frocks worn by the princesse Murat and 

the baronne de Rothschild are conservative in cut and in 

colour. The drapery is graceful, but not freakish, and 

soft neck fixings in white lend a becoming effect to the 
waists 
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Marie Tailer’s white broadcloth costume, topped by a small satin hat, is in interesting contrast to Roberta Willard’s dark blue cloth costume with its odd girdle of orange silk. 


Mrs. Herman Oelrichs’ white cloth costume > severely tailored and shows the new deep yoke effect. 
Mrs. Ellis is wearing Alice blue, which blends well with Mrs. Astor’s lavendar taffeta. 


t skirt. 


To write of society and the clothes worn by 
women of recognized social position one must be 
IN, not OF, society. HARPER’S BAZAR has 
succeeded in persuading a woman who is wel- 
comed in the inner social circles of various big 
cities and who understands smart clothes, to tell its 
readers each month of the new costumes worn by 
her friends, and their fads and fancies. As she has 
been spending the summer at Newport, she de- 
scribes some of the stunning costumes worn there 
recently, and especially during the gala week of the 
Newport Horse Show. 


HE day of the dyed-to-order fur has 
finally arrived, but whether that day 
will be long or short it is too soon to 
tell. Painted or dyed fur, at first 
blush, seems a thing too uncanny, too abso- 
lutely absurd to accept. But after all, practi- 
cally all furs that we wear are dyed, and 
why not have them coloured to match one’s 
gown or one’s eyes? They have been experi- 
menting in Paris with green, purple and even 


pink dyes, oh yes, and yellow, too. New 
York has been holding aloof, but only on 
account of the weather, I am sure. There 


are many signs to show that the lady of the 
painted furs will be much in evidence this 
season. 

Mrs. Edward R. McLean, for instance, wore 
at the Newport Horse Show early in September, 
a white and yellow costume, one feature of 
which was a boa of canary-coloured fox. The 
effect was altogether pleasing, and incidentally 
the yellow was eminently becoming to Mrs. 
McLean, who is a very striking brunette. An 
unusually odd colour note was given by the 
turquoise blue plumes at the back of Mrs. Mc- 
Lean’s black velvet hat. This odd colour note 
is very important this season. There must 
always be one spot of colour, somewhere in one’s 
costume, that. either emphasizes, or blends to- 
gether, the general colour scheme. In Mrs. 
McLean’s white and canary colour scheme, the 


blue plumes emphasized and individualized the 
whole effect. 

This note may be just the girdle, it may be the 
corsage bouquet, it may be the hat itself; but it 
must be there. Just so an artist will use some 
colour note to emphasize the colour scheme of 
his picture. Gray is a colour that harmonizes 
even the most eccentric ensemble. This har- 
mony is produced sometimes accidentally by 
the woman who does not understand but works 
by inspiration; but it is usually most successful 
when it is the result of sophisticated art. 


Frocks at the Newport Horse Show 


The Newport and Myopia Horse Shows, by 
the way, brought forth many autumn modes, 
and many unusual colour combinations. As 
even a plain picture is given glory by a beautiful 
frame, so even the plainer costumes were beau- 
tified by the setting of the Newport show. 
And of the really beautiful costumes, well, the 
English language lacks adjectives enough to do 
them justice! 

While there are always many late-summer 
costumes worn, they are always chic in design 
and there are always many late arrivals from 
Paris, to point the fashion road. 

The panier, or tunic, in one form or another, 
is to stay with us. The wired or lampshade 
tunic of chiffon or tulle has made a hesitating 
appearance; whether it will be warmly wel- 
comed and urged to remain, I am not prepared 
to say. The unwired tulle flounce extending 
from the girdle several inches below the hips, 
has been heartily welcomed but we seem to be 
just a bit afraid of the wire! 

But of flounces and ruffles, ye Gods, how they 
overpower us! A pretty blue-eyed débutante, 
who is frankly interested in clothes, confided to 
me at the Newport Horse Show that the Fourth 
of July saw one ruffle costume, the middle of 
August saw two-ruffle costumes and the first of 
September saw three-ruffle costumes abso- 
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Mrs. Ralph Ellis and Mrs. John Astor show their fondness for eitteta and the slightly 


lutely the rage. “And I hate ruffles,” she 


added naively. 
Flounces and Ruffles 


Usually they are of lace, and the gown itself, 
chiffon or silk. Edith Wetmore, daughter of 
Senator George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island, wore on the opening day a delightful cos- 
tume of deep cream lace and chiffon. There 
were three draped flounces of lace on the skirt, 
and a deep bertha of the lace on the bodice; as 
the foundation of the robe was very narrow, 
even these flounces did not mar the narrow 
silhouette. 

The slit skirt holds its own to a certain extent, 
but the soft crépes and silks are so subtly 
draped that even when the slit is there it seldom 
makes itself known to a watchful world. The 
frankly slit skirt is not, and never was, modish. 
The slit subtly concealed, utilized because it 
makes possible a more graceful drapery, is ap- 
proved by the most modish and most conserva- 
tive of women. 

Mrs. John Mallory, tall, almost majestic in 
figure, wears a black crépe de chine, so skilfully 
folded and moulded that only on the rarest occa- 
sions does the slit, where the two halves of the 
skirt join, become apparent. Mrs. Mallory, 
incidentally, was the first matron to introduce 
the real Directoire cane to Newport. She car- 
ries a long ebony stick topped with a knob of 
cut jet. 


Chic Cloth Skirts 


Drapery, like the waltz, seems to be in a hesi- 
tating mood. There is no doubt that the 
draped tailored skirt has received its death blow 
among smart women. Cloth skirts built in 
two or three tiers are exceedingly chic, and, built 
by master hands, detract not at all from the 
slender silhouette. Mrs. Henry Clews, whose 
costumes are always elegant in design, and worn 


‘with consummate grace, favors the overskirt 
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costume. A white broadcloth which she wore 
for the first time at the Horse Show, and which 
will be seen again, I am sure, at the Long Island 
out-door events, had two overskirts. The 
underskirt was perfectly straight and was 
about forty-two inches at the hem. The sec- 
ond skirt fell simply, from side to side, just be- 
low the knee. Over this was the third skirt, a 
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straight, plain breadth, from the 
high waist-line to well below the 
hips; from the hips it slanted 
sharply to the edge of the under- 
skirt in the back. The coat was 
a simple, double-breasted affair. 

In interesting contrast to this 
was the costume of white char- 
meuse and purple chiffon which 
Mrs. Clews wore at Madame 
Bakhmetieff’s luncheon in 
honor of the Grand Duke 
Michael. This costume had 
three accordion-plaited over- 
skirts of the chiffon, or perhaps 
it was one skirt divided in three 
sections. And it was so arranged 
as to give the peg-top effect. 


Taffeta Again to the Fore 


Again taffeta will be one of 
the very smart fabrics of the 
winter. It is one of the most 
effective fabrics for the trouser- 
ette skirt, or for a model that 
calls for the peg-top effect, as it 
will ‘“‘stand out” where one 
wants it to, and neither crushes 
nor gets mussy as so many of 
the satins do. 

Mrs. William J. Clothier, of Philadelphia, has 
a costume created in turquoise blue taffeta that 
will, I am sure, be very much admired, and will 
undoubtedly be an inspiration to many of her 
friends in search of an attractive costume. The 
skirt has large panniers over a very tight under- 
skirt. The panniers, which after all, are 
merely the old-fashioned overskirts of our 
mothers, very much glorified, are swung rather 
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By Katrina Stuyvesant 


Photographs by International News Service and Paul Thompson 


J. Gordon Douglass, in the foreground, wears the touch of fur on her green charmeuse which Paris 
fashion demands, even in August weather. 
exponents of the tailored trotteur. Mrs. Gambrill’s is developed in gun-metal cloth. 
in snuff coloured duvetyn, shows that the Eton jacket is coming into its own. 
gaily striped silk costume in white, black, and shades of pink has derful girdle f: d with a large 
butterfly bow almost between the shoulder blades. 


Mrs. Richard Gambrifl and Ester Moreland’s are excellent 
Miss Moreland’s, 


Mrs. Richard Sevens 





low, their width being greatest just at the knees 
on each side. The coat was exceedingly chic in 
cut. It fastened just below the waist-line 
with three buttons, being sharply cut-away from 
the center button to the line of the hips. Dia- 
mond-shaped pieces of embroidery, in orchid 
colouring, were used on the front of the pannier 
where it was shaped upward, and also on the 
coat. 


The Holbein Effect 


The ‘“up-in-front tendency” is _ plainly 
marked in costumes developed in the soft fab- 
rics, such as charmeuse, crépes, and chiffons, 
but in cloth the more normal outline is fol- 
lowed. But where this Holbein effect is de- 
sired, it is produced by a clever arrangement of 
plaits, as is well shown here in the dark blue 
cloth costume worn by Roberta Willard; or by 
an equally pleasing arrangement of folds, as is 
shown in Marie Tailer’s white broadcloth cos- 
tumes. These models are distinctly different, 
though both will be worn throughout the late 
autumn season. Miss Willard’s rounded jacket 
has a curious girdle of dull orange silk; Miss 
Tailer’s coat, on the contrary, has an unbroken 
line from neck to hem. 

While pearls are the only jewels which are - 
always good form, there is practically no occa- 
sion, from her débutante to her grandmotherly 
days, when a woman cannot wear pearls and 
there are ever so many occasions when dia- 
monds, or the colour gems, are inappropriate. 
But always coloured jewels, precious or semi- 
precious, are harmonious when a well-defined 
colour scheme is to be developed. The day 
that Mrs. McLean wore her white and yellow 
costume she hung about her neck a long plati- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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What Are Her Friendships? 


Perhaps your daughter is just entering a prep- 
school or college. Is she prepared, not only men- 
tally but physically and morally, for life in the new 
environment? Or is she likely to fall a victim to 
“ crushitis”? The crush is not the least of the 
social evils, but comparatively few mothers recog- 
nize its penetrating, wrecking influence. 


NSTEAD of doing all in their power to 
prevent a sentimental attachment be- 
tween their daughter and some other 
school-girl, many parents actually expect 

a demonstration of this particular species of 
insanity. Women who have been behind the 
scenes at school and college are often much 
shocked at the amused tolerance that such an 
infatuation causes at home, for fathers and 
mothers would cease to joke about the matter 
if they could be made to realize that a “crush” 
is one of the most serious experiénces of a girl’s 
life and one which may mar if not ruin her whole 
future career, both physically and morally. 
The Problem of the Only Child 

From close observation of many captives of 
the peculiar passion in question, the assertion 
is made that eight-tenths of the “crushes” in 
our prep-schools and colleges are only children; 
one-tenth belong to large families where the 
children are ignored and allowed to drift; and 
one-tenth are moral degenerates. To begin 
with, the only child, as a rule, is not given 
enough companionship. When she is not at 
school, mother takes her calling or shopping; 
or father steals her for an automobile ride. Oc- 
casionally she is allowed to go to a little party 
or perhaps her mother gives her one, but real 
playmates are unwittingly crowded out of her 
life. When she is ready for prep-school or col- 
lege, she is impressionable, she knows nothing 
of her body, nothing of the world, and yet is 
being thrown suddenly among girls, of varying 
tastes and temperaments from all sorts of 
homes without understanding the true meaning 
or value of companionship. 

Worst of all, the majority of only children are 
half fed! Where there are several children in 
the family, there is usually a stern nurse or 
mother who sees to it that each child consumes 
three meals a day. The only child, on the con- 
trary, is pampered about eating. She goes 
without supper one night while studying for an 
“exam”? and misses breakfast next morning. 
The mental strain added to an empty stomach 
and the exhaustion of unfed tissues leaves the 
body in a state of nervous tension. A headache 
comes on. The girl lies down. She ishalf 
irritable and really suffering for food, but she 
does not know it because she has not been 
brought up that way. Her unhappiness in- 
creases. 


The Making of a Crush 


The door opens and a girl steps in. “Oh, I 
beg your pardon,” she states; “I thought this 
was Mildred MacAdoo’s room.” The sufferer 
, groans out the correct number. “Are you 
sick?” asks the stranger. “Can I do anything 
for you?” The sympathy is cool and refreshing 
in the sufferer’s ears. She sighs and replies, 
“Oh, it’s nothing but a headache. I guess 
there’s nothing you can do, th—ank y—ou.” 
Her voice trails off pathetically, plainly adding, 
“But I wish you’d st—ay.”” ‘The visitor hesi- 
tates a moment, then pulls the blinds. Finally 
she brings the girl on the bed a drink of water 
and sits down beside her. ‘“‘ Perhaps your head 
will feel better if I stroke it?” she suggests ten- 


tatively. The sufferer is sure it would. Her 
irritated, unfed nerves are crying out for excite- 
ment. The touch does the business. 

The sufferer tells her story of loneliness, and, 
in a moment of obscured vision, declares that 
she is misunderstood by her parents and that 
she has no friends. The darkened room and the 
sobs of the patient carry the other girl off her 
feet, and when the sufferer gratefully kisses the 
hand of her benefactor, the benefactor also 


wakes. Before she leaves, they clasp each 
other tightly and kiss perhaps. They are 
affinities. 


Out of trivial incidents like the foregoing 
friendships often spring, and, indeed, girls fund- 
amentally sane sometimes lift their “crushes” 
to the friendship basis, but this tale deals with 
a slobbery, gooey infatuation between two girls 
who are letting themselves go and enjoying the 
sensation. This is what may be called a 
“mutual crush” as distinguished from the 
“professional crush” and the ‘“hero-worship 
crush.” In one way the “mutual crush” is not 
so bad as the other two because it is so satisfac- 
torily slushy that satiety often finishes it. On 
the other hand, such a high pitch of emotional- 
ism may be reached that the girls become abso- 
lutely oblivious of what they are doing, and 
work, morals and health are forgotten. 


The Crash of the “Mutual Crush” 


If the constitution and the emotions can en- 
dure the ‘“‘mutual crush” for a longer period 
than months, it usually comes to crash upon 
this rock. One of the victims discovers that 
nearly all of her classmates are happy in many 
friendships and acquaintances while she has 
none. She has been too engrossed in one person 
to feel the lack of many, but now she begins to 
be a little jealous that she is not bowed to by 
the upperclass and underclass girls whom every- 
one else seems to know. She tries to break 
away from her other self, to make some calls. 
A row ensues. If the two girls have equal 
strength of character, the crush then collapses. 
If not, the objecter gains added power over the 
rebel. The latter then begins to suffer untold 
pangs of remorse for her foolishness, and yet she 
does not quite dare to break away—the other 
girl ‘“knows too many things.” 

A “crush” of this kind frequently prevents 
a girl from marrying. There are three reasons 
for this. Sometimes she is emotionally satis- 
fied; sometimes she is influenced by the hyster- 
ical pleadings of her feminine partner; and 
sometimes the very fact that she has indulged 
in such assinine depravity deters her from mak- 
ing marriage vows. When a girl escapes from 
one “crush,” she begins to envelop herself in an 
armor which she hopes will protect her in the 
future. In her efforts to remodel herself, her 
individuality often changes entirely; her femin- 
inity—more precious in the sight of men than 
brains or banknotes—is frequently lost. 


The Manceuvers of the “ Professional Crush” 


No anathema has been invented which is bad 
enough to hurl at the head of the “professional 
crush.” Her work is cruel, insidious, and far- 
reaching. In the “mutual crush” the two fly 
into the flames together; but the “professional 
crush” manages to lead her victim into the fire 
without becoming singed herself. The “pro- 


fessional crush (or crusher)”’ is of three types: 

the wit-worker, whose ornaments and spending 

money must be inveigled out of underclass 

girls; the heart-piercer, who delights in spearing 
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By a College Graduate 


and torturing her victims; and the sorority- 
rusher, who must depend upon her personal 
magnetism to win doubtful girls for Z ®. 

““Whose picture is this?” asks a friend of 
Annabelle’s mother, as she gazes at a new 5x7 
kodak picture on the mantel. 

“Oh, that’s Annabelle’s crush,” replies the 
mother calmly. ‘Annabelle says the picture 
doesn’t half do her justice. Here are some 
others. Annabelle uses up all her films on her 
—the silly child. Yes, Annabelle gave her the 
American Beauties. I guess she spends every 
cent of her allowance on her.” 

Poor little Annabelle! Flattered by the at- 
tentions of an upperclass girl, she has opened 
her heart and her purse-strings wide and stands 
palpitating at every smile of her goddess. She 
little knows that this same goddess is an adroit 
player with human hearts who has worked her 
way half through college by borrowing from in- 
fatuated girls and forgetting to return the 
amounts. Nay, they would not wish the 
money back: it was joy, supreme joy, to give it 
to her! Indeed, she is a clever creature, quite 
capable of attaining all of her most cherished 
desires 

Annabelle, meantime, spends all her allow- 
ance, and then begins running bills. If she has 
an indulgent Dad, she assumes that he will pay 
them if she turns them in under the head of 
extra books, laundry and clothes. If she is 
afraid of her parents, she pawns some of her 
belongings and borrows or steals. Sometimes 
she runs accounts in another name which the 
tradespeople cannot collect because the name is 
not on the school records. The girl who has no 
allowance heaps her own jewelry and books at 
the feet of her “loved one,” for, of course she , 
can always say that she lost them. Such is the 
path a girl will walk for the sake of her passion 
for another woman. Is her loss of self-respect 
worth the experience? 


The Tricks of the Heart-Piercer 


The heart-piercer is almost invariably from 
two to twenty years older than the “crush” and 
is playing the game for the pleasure she derives 
in being adored and also from the interest she 
finds in arousing sensations in others. She 
knows the psychological moment to pat her 
victim’s throat, the most telling finger pressure, 
when to use the warm, rich voice cadences 
which will set the body aquiver. She enjoys 
watching every nervous tremor she produces 
just as the snake is pleased with the flutterings 
of a distraught bird. Her victims are classified 
and labelled in her mind like so many bugs, for 
she considers herself scientific, keenly analytic. 
Sometimes, it adds zest to the game to play off 
one girl against another, and keep them at a 
high tension, overwrought and excitable, for 
many months until the nervous system will 
stand no more, and the girls collapse. 

It is a regrettable fact that the heart-piercer 
is found occasionally among teachers. Victims 
of such a woman often go insane or die; many 
others land in sanatoriums as nervous wrecks. 
They cannot eat or sleep; they turn against 
their own families; they contract drug or 
other undesirable habits—anything that will 
brace them up and help them to forget. If 
they do pull through and take up their former 
lives, their beautiful faith in human nature 
is gone. They shun companionship and are 
suspicious of all advances. Is a crush of three 
months or nine months or two years worth 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Grand Duchess Marie 


Born in 18909 


The Grand Duchess Olga 
Born in 1895 


The 
Grand Duchess Anastasia 


Born in 1901 


The Czarevitch Alexis 
Born in 1904 


The Grand Duchess Tatiana 
Born in 1897 


THE CZAR AND CZARINA OF RUSSIA AND THEIR CHILDREN 


This picture of the Czar and his entire family was taken by his special order on the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the founding of the Romanoff Dynasty 


MAMSELKA 


By the Author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of 


NE of the most important persons 
of a Russian household is she who 
is known there in a general way of 
speaking as the “Mamselka’’; An- 

glicé, the governess of the girls belonging to the 
family. It is true that the appellation of 
“Mamselka”’ is more generally used in the case 
of those “lofty”? housekeepers who sometimes 
are imported to oversee noble establishments, 
but so great is the objection of Russian serv- 
ants to foreigners as members of the home 
staff, that they include these ladies, all and 
sundry, under the same qualification. Be- 
sides, the word “‘ Mamselka”’ sounds better than 
“institutrice”’ or governess, which is the best 
of reasons for using it here. This useful person 
is generally French, but sometimes French- 
Swiss, and is not always an unmixed blessing, 
which, by the way, does not diminish her im- 
portance—very much the reverse as a matter 
For October, 1913 


of plain truth—yet since she is quite inevitable 
and unavoidable, it is of little moment to dis- 
cuss the probabilities of her private character. 

From the minute when the tiny femininities 
leave the care of those gorgeous gold-and-silver 
embroidered, seamed, and coiffured nurses 
who are the admiration of Petersburg and Mos- 
cow—not to mention lesser luminaries in the 
way of Muscovite cities—our “ Mamselka”’ 
steps upon the scene, takes a firm hold upon 
these pretty toddlers, and rarely relinquishes 


her young friends until the equally fate- 
ful date of marriage claims them for its 
own. 


It might as well be said immediately that 

a high-born Russian maiden from her earliest 

childhood is the object of the most particular 

care and observation—a young beetle perpetu- 

ally gyrating beneath a microscope of amazing 

power, placed in position by strict parents, 
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9° 
an Empress 


and above which the Governess is bidden and 
“‘supposed”’ to hover constantly. 

The Russian Mamma is often a worldling— 
most generally so, to give her her due—and not 
infrequently a bit of a coquette, in spite of her 
gracious morbidezza and languid airs; but where 
her daughters are concerned she is a lioness, 
pure and simple, whom the mere idea of a 
breath of scandal concerning them sends into 
fits of dread and horror. Being given, how- 
ever, the nature of the Slavs—their gaiety, their 
impulsiveness, their fatalism, and the under- 
lying current of unruly passion, that taken 
altogether makes them outwardly so indeci- 
pherable, and inwardly so explosive and unex- 
pected—how in the world could a great lady, 
obliged by her rank to belong to the Court, and 
by her inclination to carry her priceless toi- 
lettes and wondrous jewels from salon to salon 
during the season, or else occupy some superb 
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Her Evening Coiffures 





A round face may be lengthened by an aigrette mount placed directly in the center of a rhinestone bandeau binding the forehead. ; 
A becoming effect is given to the long, oval face by placing the feathery fantasy at the side, three strands of beads crossing the hair in the front. 


Height is added to an elaborate beaded ornament by the flaring paradis rising majestically in the front. 


A gauzy butterfly with wings glistening from paillettes poised at the side of the head is a simple, but effective, hair ornament. 
Ostrich plumes, after several seasons of neglect, are now very chic as decorations for the coiffure. 


villa—always full of guests—on the Céte d’Azur, 
continue to breathe a moment in_ peace, 
were it not for the governing ‘“‘ Mamselka’’? 

“ Elevée dl’ Americaine!” isa sentence which I 
grieve sorely to translate into Anglo-Saxon. But 
if the reader could only just once hear a Mus- 
covite maternal lady utter it, no exclamation 
point would be needed to emphasize its mean- 
ing. Indeed, the first recommendation of the 
mother in case of a family flight to “ pernicious” 
Southern France, where races are so mixed, 
you know, and health or pleasure seekers at- 
tempt to climb, pell-mell and over one another’s 
shoulders, upon a so-called social ladder, is 
more or less this: “‘Do not let Natasha, Lioud- 
mila, Sonoutshka or Vassilissa become intiinate 
with any transatlantics . . . none whatever, 
you understand! They would breed discontent 
in their peaceful little souls and give them ideas 
... ah! ideas! Here the black-silk- 
clad lady-mentor curtseys profoundly, with a 
slightly enervating rustle, kisses her employer’s 
hand with all the respect it deserves, and backs 
out of The Presence, to rush presently in the 
direction where she has last seen Vassilissa, 
Sonoutshka, Natasha, or Lioudmila, as the case 
may be! 

“No transatlantics!”” That is hard indeed 
on the Governess! For how can she possibly 
steer clear of them here, where they absolutely 
swarm throughout the winter months, their 
impertinent little noses and merry pink-and- 
white faces braving the wind from morn till 
latest eve? Poor ‘“ Mamselka,” since “Mam- 
selka” there be, poor young pupils—poor 
transatlantics, indeed, since they are so eager 
to become acquainted with aristocratic Mus- 
covites and others, that they make quite an 


inordinate and unwise display of wealth and 
finery—which still did they but know it only 
further spoils their cause! 

“Diamonds, real lace, pearls, silver-heeled 
shoes, immense hats!’ clamors Madame la 
Princesse—or Comtesse, but of course oftener 
the first, for a Russian who is not a Princess 
has really disregarded the duty most expected 
of her—‘‘ Why I think these American parents 
must be insane. Such faux-pas!” 

Her own girls are remarkable for the costly 
simplicity of their white costumes, or flax- 
grey serges on days when the weather is ill- 
tempered and forces even the palms on the 
promenade to wear “comforters.” They wear 
no jewels, these dear girls of hers, scarcely a 
watch, and certainly not a wrist one! 

Their smiles, even, are graduated by the 
number of their years. For instance, at twelve 
or fourteen Lioudmila may still laugh freely 
when allowed to join the circle of her elders, 
but at seventeen the laugh must be kept for 
private use and the bosom of her family. 
Otherwise a discreet relaxing of the pretty lips 
becomes “de mise” and is “de rigueur.” 
Moreover, the beautiful eyes had better remain 
lowered, or at least vaguely focussed upon the 
middle-distance, whenever men are present, or 
else the ubiquitous Governess-in-waiting will 
instantly pounce upon the culprit and whisper 
a: “Oh! Lioudmila, tenez-vous donc!” that 
will cause the now marriageable “Knijna’’ 
(petite Princesse) to feel her delicate northern 
skin burning redder than the red, red rose! 

What would our charming transatlantic 
girl say to such severity? Naturally she would 





resent it deeply, and the parents from the other 
side of the pond who would have the temerity 
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to inflict it, could indeed claim the pity of 
friend or stranger! “Autres pays, autres 
meurs.”’ Which fare best is not agreeable 
to decide. 

At any rate, a touching quality of the Mus- 
covite maid, is that though she may see her 
handsome mother, her married sisters, cousins 
and friends, flirting to their hearts’ content, she 
never dreams of feeling vexed by being denied 
that questionable pastime, for at heart she is 
“trés jeune fille” and merely thinks very poetic- 
ally of the day when she too will have a good- 
looking, exceedingly tall young officer of the 
Guards for her husband, to love and to cherish; 
and whose ardor she must keep eternally alive 
by using a modicum of jealousy as her chief 
aid. 

Yes, her time will come, assuredly, and it 
will not be a bad one either, for she will not 
be “blasée,” and will have retained the dain- 
tiness of impression and expression, which is 
so easily lost by trial gallops, and ‘“extra- 
muros”’ incidents between sexes, be those as 
sinless as may be. 

But to return to the institutrice ‘‘ Mamselka,”’ 
whose task is enviable only in one sense, namely, 
the luxury and physical ease with which it temp- 
orarily endows this portionless damsel. She 
must possess, however, in order to enjoy them 
a bewildering number of solid qualifica- 
tions. An accomplished musician she must be 
of course, for Slavs have an inborn adoration for 
melody. She must draw and paint in water- 
colors at least, and must be a thoroughly good 
teacher of -all ‘“‘ologies.” Her temper cannot 
be else than pliant and sweet towards her em- 
ployers—“ benefactors” they are termed in 
Russia—and yet it must be very firm, though 
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Her Winter Hats—from Best & Co. 
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One of the new square-shaped hats of black velvet with a wreath of mustard-coloured ostrich studded with dahlias. 

A stunning set consisting of turban, neck piece, and muff in fitch fur combined with metal cloth. 

French hand-made flowers tumbling over a drape of Alice blue corded ribbon vy ep this close-fitting black velvet hat. 
To! 


The new corded ribbon is twisted around this plush hat, a mount of paradis rising 


m a rosette of the ribbon. 


Roman-striped ribbon draped around the crown of a soft black velvet hat makes a charmingly simple headgear for the street. 


apparently ultra-gentle with her pupils. She 
must be always ready to sit down at the piano 
for others to dance, to write the menus in a 
copper-plate hand, to direct the butler or 
majordomo concerning places at table, and the 
flowery decorations of the dining-hall. She is 
expected to accompany her charges everywhere 
they go, and when they are doing their school- 
room tasks, to read aloud to their lady-mother. 

Is it likely that such a conglomeration of 
talents should exist without a flaw or two 
elsewhere, or some “‘vice rhedibitoire’’ (as we 
say of horses) to offset the wondrous array of 
brilliant qualities above described? 

There are nevertheless excellent “institu- 
trices” in Russia. Ouida was one, a long time 
ago, and so was that delightful Frenchwoman 
who subsequently wrote a great number of 
bright and harmless novels under a masculine 
pseudonym. 

Still, this is far from being altogether the 
tule, and when the governess is young—say 
between twenty-five and thirty — her half- 
familiar, half constrained presence in a great 
house, often leads to distressing incidents, as 
might well be expected. Neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red-herring, the unfortunate 
thing must indeed acquire tact of the very first 
order. She must know how to “evolute” 
upon every level, from that of the servants, 
who instinctively and invariably hate her with 
a distinctly poisonous hatred, to that of the 


highest possible classes, often including visiting. 


Royalty, or home Royalty “tout simplement.” 
So, without tact and a great deal of finesse, 
she is lost. 

No one who has not penetrated into the true 
“sacro sanctum” of a Russian home can begin 
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to realize its strange intricacies and complexi- 
ties. Whether the family resides in Peters- 
burg, or on one of the huge estates which are 
the power and glory of that splendid land, it 
remains wholly aloof from the erroneous ideas 
formed by casual foreign visitors, even when 
wholly accepted by the “closest and nearest” 
subjects of the Great White Czar. 

Without the least exaggeration one might 
say that there is something of the Zenana to be 
observed there. The apartments of state are 
the exclusive domain of the host and hostess, 
while two floors above, the children, very young, 
or older—they are really considered children 
until the boys enter the army and the girls 
marry—have their own realm; their nurseries, 
their school and play rooms, and their sleeping 
quarters. Here Lioudmila, Natasha, Vassi- 
lissa, etc., etc., dwell beside their own “ Mam- 
selka,”’ separated from her only by a private 
salon and a workroom provided with desks, 
globes, a piano, to which are generally added 
a harmonium, violins, guitars, and other 
melodious instruments. Books line its walls; 
an easel or two; a couple of painting tables are 
seen here and there, while the inner window 
recesses are crowded with flowers, plants and 
bird-cages. 

This is the Governess’s battle-field, and, in 
town or country alike, her supremacy there is 
never disputed: almost would her permission 
be demanded to enter it at all! 

When in town of course her task is far more 
agreeable than when on the estate; because 
if she be at all worldly, the necessity of escort- 
ing her smaller or larger charges everywhere 
places her in contact not only with all the other 
Instructresses of “great Families,” but here 
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they find again the churches of their religion, 
and the reading, concert and lecture rooms they 
enjoy so greatly. 

It is extremely amusing to see the serried 
ranks of governesses standing modestly around 
the walls of a superb dining-hall or winter- 
garden when a so-called children’s ball is in 
progress. Clad as always from head to foot 
in regulation black, the educational ladies are 
allowed on such field-nights to lower their 
collars,as one might say, a few humble inches,to 
shorten their sleeves to somewhere beneath the 
elbow, and to sport a train, which makes them 
resemble a flock of marvelously trained crows. 

The smallest dancers get so weary of jump- 
ing about that they threaten at each instant 
to fall head-first into the vast cups of choco- 
late which invariably begin a “white” supper. 
Their elders by two, six or mayhap eight years, 
much flattered by the presence of some dis- 
tinguished and heroic parents, and the rare 
pleasure of being for the nonce almost on a 
footing of equality with young gentlemen of 
their own age—but so tremendously superior— 
boys who are already at the military academy 
and some of them actually Pages-in-Waiting 
to His Imperial Majesty—are likely to risk a 
laugh too loud and resonant! At the first alarm 
the line of sable-draped lady-overseers advances 
as one man. 

‘Natasha, Vassilissa, Lioudmila,” etc., etc., 
“thow can you behave so improperly!’’ Before 
their multitude and their ire, blonde heads and 
brown bend like wheat before the wind! The 
noise is stilled as by magic, the little ones are 
retrieved from their chocolate cups, and all 
becomes once more decorous; the music 

(Continued on page 75) 








AYBRIGHT, with its summer colony 
and casino, always gives the entrants 
who come to play at its annual invi- 
tation tennis tournament a more than 
cordial reception. The Baybright tournament 
confers a hallmark of social as well as athletic 
distinction. For, during a whole week, the 
nobody, without equipment other than table 
manners and a twist service, finds himself 
blended with men and women whose names keep 
recurring in the society columns. 

There is a tradition that, like the first glass of 
champagne, an initial invitation to participate 
in the contests for the Baybright challenge bowl 
always goes to a youthful player’s head. At all 
events there is a murmuring every twelve- 
month among performers upon turf not asked. 
These outsiders grin maliciously and talk of 
snobs in flannel. Of course this is sheer green- 
eyed by-product. But it is a fact that Bay- 
bright does spoil its tennis guests, coddling 
them until the casino trophies loom larger than 
the August championships at Newport. 

One sees brilliant but flashy tennis at Bay- 
bright. After all, you need to be in the pink of 
condition to finish a five set challenge match; 
five sets, with, say, one going into deuce, is a 
stiffer test of stamina than four quarters of col- 
lege football. Moonlight launch parties, wind- 
ing up with dancing and bridge, have been the 
undoing of many a local champion, who started 
for Baybright resolute upon having his name 
inscribed upon silver. It is hard to resist the 
temptation to sit next to a girl whose photo- 
graph you knew by heart long before you had 
the chance to verify its version of her hair and 
eyes, in the delightful informality of a motor- 
boat’s washing rail. What boots ten o’clock 
going to bed, that one’s service may be keen 
against the morrow’s sun, at such a time? 

Well, there you are. Baybright—and Bay- 
bright’s even brighter debutantes’ eyes—have 
digged the grave of many a racket reputation. 
The daughters of Baybright know it, rather en- 
joy laughing about it; the real squires of the 
casino stand in the background during tourna- 
ment week, watching the “ Goths and Vandals,” 
as they call the tennis invaders, sampling unac- 
customed fleshpots. 

Only once in a while does the tennis tribe com- 
prehend the tolerant scrutiny to which it is 
subjected. When this bites through the skin of 
satisfaction at having been asked to take up 
quarters in an exclusive club, with the privilege 
of hearing your name pronounced daily by a 
score of pretty women as you lounge to and from 
the courts; when this realization bites, then one 
usually stops coming to Baybright. The chal- 
lenge bowls, somehow, shrink to puny dimen- 
sions. 

Streak Sterling, Three-States champion, and 
twice holder of the trophy in Baybright singles, 
felt this sting while taking an early swim in the 
casino pool. There was every reason why he 
should seek a plunge. He had not turned in, 
after one of the inevitable motorboat parties, 
until three that morning. And in the afternoon 
he was to play Dawkins, the Princeton chap, 
who had gone through his brackets in straight 
sets. Dawkins was younger than his opponent, 
who had never gone to college and stole his 
precious tournament moments from a meagre 
vacation allotment regulated by the president 
of a Philadelphia bank. 

Sterling had thrown himself upon his bed at 
three, and now, a bit before eight, was com- 
muning with a lonely expanse of blue tiling. 
Dawkins had been up late, too, but Dawkins 
was only a sophomore. And Streak Sterling— 
despite his nickname, knew that, after ten years 
of tournaments, a veteran on turf plays as a 
fading star of the prize ring fights—using brains 
instead of muscle; watching, not for the chance 


Charley Horse 


By Robert E. MacAlarney 


(It participates in Streak Sterling’s last match for the Baybright 
challenge bowl, with an apple-green parasol looking on.) 













to smash, but for the 
trick that will lure his 
opponent into put- 
ting himself out by 
his own eagerness. 

He climbed upon 
the springboard and 
toppled over in one 
final falling-away 
dive. He struck al- 
most noiselessly and 
slid under water, his 
hands close to his —_ 
thighs, in the long Sa 
fish dart he loved. . 
The coolness folded 
him in a soothing, salt 
embrace. It was very 
silent beneath the surface. And in the last half 
second of glide, before he swung upon the rub- 
ber mat at the other edge of the tank, he real- 
ized why he had been coming to Baybright for 
six years. He knew this as he stripped off the 
drops before the locker room mirror, confessing 
that while his muscles rippled still, really he had 
slowed up. He was twenty-eight—and still a 
bank clerk. He had been forced to pilfer this 
leisure to become a champion. He had been 
coming to the casino—why? 

“T don’t belong,” he told the reflection of a 
briskly rubbing turkish towel. ‘“‘I’ve been too 
stupid to see it. Baybright doesn’t hold a 
tennis tournament; it holds a tennis show. 
Dawkins and the rest of us are merely stable 
entries.” 

None the less that afternoon the Three-States 
champion won his semi-final round, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0. 
Sterling had thrilled the spectators with his 
smashing; applause after the many volleying 
rallies was as persistent as at a Davis Cup inter- 
national elimination. Baybright had never 
provided a more perfect day or.a smarter gal- 
lery. The slender youth from Old Nassau and 
the warhorse of six casino seasons were stimu- 
lated by the hollow square of pretty frocks in 
which they battled. 

As Streak Sterling planted his spikes along the 
baseline, to send over his “‘railroad”’ service, he 
got his trajectory from a row of parti-colored 
parasols which the tournament managers per- 
mitted the last row of chairs to unfurl. When 
he guarded the southern court he could mark a 
vivid splotch of apple-green. Miss Frances 
Minton affected this hue—apple-green bandeau 
and belt, even apple-green bathing costume, 
with beach shoes laced by ribbons of the same 
tint. Miss Frances Minton was one of the rea- 
sons the Three-States champion came to Bay- 
bright. As he ran to the net after the match, 
to shake hands with the surprised Princetonian, 
he forgot his aching wrist in the knowledge that 
she had seen him win. 

“Gee!” said the rubber in the steam room, 
“That arm’s some sore, ain’t it?” He fingered 
the knotted muscles skilfully. “ You ain’t got no 
license to be playing this year, Mr. Sterling. 
That’s Charley Horse.” 

“TI know,” agreed the winner of the semi- 
final, ‘I had it last season. But don’t send out 
a tip that I’m allin. I want to have myname 
engraved once more on that singles trophy. 
Then I'll ship it home and take up golf—there’s 
an old man’s sport for you.” 

“You played splendidly!”” Miss Minton said 
it after dinner; they were at the veranda rail 
watching canoes and motorboats scar the inlet, 
which was oily and half solid in the starlight. 
She wore yellow, but had flung an apple-green 
scarf about her shoulders—Frances Minton, 
with pastel coloring, might do this safely. 

“But don’t you think you were a trifle mean?” 
she continued. 









boy. You might have let him take one set.” 
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“Mr. Dawkins is a very nice ° 


Streak Sterling nodded. ‘“He’sa boy; that’s 
the answer. An old man dare not take chances 
with a youngster. He didn’t guess it, but I 
couldn’t have lasted if one set had gone to 
deuce.” 


The girl looked at him accusingly. “ You’ve 
been breaking training?” 
“No, you’re wrong,” he replied. “I,” de- 


clared the tennis player, “have the Charley 
Horse. I’ve been hiding it from the Baybright 
tournament committee for two years. I shall 
not be coming back next July. Like the gob- 
linsand the bogeyman, the Charley Horse always 
gets the athlete some time or other.” 

“You? I cannot believe it!” Miss Minton 
wore few rings. Only one, an old fashioned 
signet, gleamed as she gripped the rail. “‘ Why, 
I have always looked upon you as different from 
the others, as if you were made of material that 
couldn’t rust out. It has been such a pleasure 
to watch you play. Every Baybright cottager 
feels that way. We always want you to win.” 

“Thank you,” said the defender of the chal- 
lenge bowl for singles. “‘I have enjoyed coming. 
But, you see, here the holder has to play 
through, instead of standing out to meet the 
winner of the semi-final. It’s a bit of a grind. 
I guess to-morrow will be my farewell perform- 
ance.” There was a warp of bitterness in his 
laugh. The girl heard it; her fingers tapped the 
white painted wood. 

““Why not be frank?” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
never taken myself by the throat and figured 
out just why we tennis pawns come to be moved 
around on you cottagers’ turf chessboard. We’re 
outlanders, who, for the price of straining 
tendons, purchase our invitations.” 

“Listen!” the girl whispered. “They are 
playing the tango again. Shall we go in?” 

“‘ After awhile,”’ said the Three-States cham- 
pion. ‘“‘We aren’t the men you see in the win- 
ter. You take us on amusement faith, for 
seven days out of three hundred and sixty-five. 
You don’t ask any questions except about our 
rackets and the length of our spikes. You— 
and that means Baybright—do not care. It’s 
taken me almost six years to understand.” 

“Your aches are making you morbid, 
Mr. Sterling,’’ Miss Minton murmured. 

“Oh, I’ve forgotten Charley Horse until to- 
morrow,” said the winner-of the semi-final. 
“And I’m not morbid; don’t think that. Be- 
ing morbid means that you haven’t the nerve 
tofacethetruth. AndIhave. Oh yes, I have; 
you must believe that. I’m twenty-eight, 
Miss Minton, and a bank clerk. I don’t make 
as much money in a year as most of the men you 
talk to have spent in a single term at college. 
I’m the Three-States tennis champion, but I 
haven’t the right to wear a college society pin, 
or a hatband barred with jangling colors. 
Why, I’d trade any cunning my service arm ever 
had for those things. Of course they’re worth 
nothing in themselves; but they’re worth every- 
thing for what they mean.” 
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“Fancy,” interrupted Miss Minton. “Just 
fancy your envying that stupid Eccles boy, or 
Tubby Baxter. It actually isn’t decent.” 

Streak Sterling frowned. ‘‘Don’t fence,” he 
said. “I’m showing you the entire contents 
of my chipped china closet. If you fence I may 
imagine you’re amused. I’m a bank clerk— 
and twenty-eight years old.” 

Miss Minton stamped a yellow slipper upon 
the matting rug. “Stop repeating those 
senseless numbers!” she cried. ‘“‘We have been 
sitting on this veranda for six Julys; I wasn’t in 
kindergarten when you first came.” 

“No, you are twenty-six,” announced the 
racket expert, calmly. “I knew how old you 
were that first summer. Let me see, I have 
seen you six times in my life, six week-long 
glances. You might sneer at Tubby Baxter if 
he told you this, but you daren’t sneer at a 
broken-down bank clerk, withthe Charley Horse. 
You see, I may seem to look across the net at 
the man trying to beat me, but I’m not. I’m 
searching the stands for an apple-green sun- 
shade. So far the gods have been good. I have 
not been disloyal to apple-green. I’ve man- 
aged to win more often than I’ve lost.” 

Although there was mocking in the Three- 
States champion’s words, there was none in the 
fibre of the voice which uttered them. The 
woman in yellow recognized this. 

“They are still playing the Tango,” she re- 
marked, listlessly. 

The man looked upon her curiously. “Are 
you always so terribly placid?” he asked. “Are 
you always concerned chiefly with whether your 
stockings match your skirt, and what hair rib- 
bon you shall wear? You have written me 
three letters in six years, three meagre, folded 
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“ He glimpsed an apple-green sunshade” 





sheets. But I’ve read 
into them things that I 
thought were there, a 
depth that some day was 
to be stirred; a real scorn, 
at the end, for the frip- 
pery we tennis outlanders 
fight so hard to be allow 
ed to rub elbows with.” 

Miss Minton turned a 
plaintive face toward the 
stars. “Why, I’m not 
even sure I know your 
first name,” she said. 
“They always call you 
by that slangy school 
label.” 

“My name is John. 
A good reliable name that; too good for a 
wastrel of the courts, Frances.” 

“Let us dance now,” she whispered. 

* * * * * 





Once more the rubber massaged the bowl 
defender’s forearm. “Think you can get 
through with it?” he asked, the next morning. 

“T can if I hold it to three sets,’’ answered 
Sterling. 

He went upon the court intent upon doing 
that. Again, when he defended the southern 
baseline, he could mark a tiptilted apple-green 
parasol. Baybright’s final tournament day 
was muggy, not the sort a turf veteran would 
choose for making his stand. The spectators 
had been allowed to inspect the trophy exhib- 
ited on a table outdoors. There were four dif- 
ferent names upon the bowl; Streak Sterling’s 
was there twice. He was meeting a Seventh 
Regiment crack for the title. 

He buckled grimly to work, so grimly that 
there was grumbling among the gallery; it 
looked as if the tennis would not be close enough 
to be interesting. The first set he won at love; 
in the second the regimental entry got two 
games. As he began service for the third the 
Three-States champion felt a sickening stab of 
heat, from the right wrist, through forearm, into 
shoulder. The Charley Horse, lulled into slum- 
ber by the ministrations of the steam room rub- 
ber, was wide awake. He slogged on grittily, 
managing to pull out his service games, which 
meant a deuce set. The regimental entry 
earned the eleventh game, smothering it at love 
by passing shots. 

“Vantage, striker!”” He heard the umpire 
calling it. He heard, even more plainly, the 


flutter in the gallery as onlookers nodded to one 
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anotherand informed novice neighbours that this 
was the set point. The mist of arm-ache left 
his eyes for the moment, as he glimpsed an 
apple-green sunshade. It seemed extraordinarily 
far off; but it fluttered. Streak Sterling inter- 
preted. Into his throbbing muscles crept a 
cunning superstition. He could win, pain or ho 
pain, whenever the apple-green parasol. sig- 
nalled. He swung viciously. 

“Deuce!” called the umpire; 
hand clapping. 

But the green sunshade was motionless when 
he lifted racket for his next stroke. 

“Vantage, striker!” 

Did she wish him to lose? He stumbled as he 
toed the baseline. Off to the left, in the hush 
that comes so often at a tennis match, he heard 
a youth complain that he was likely to lose a 
bet. And then, once more, the upraised para- 
sol. He did not even gaze at the ball after it 
left his racket. He grinned with delight to find 
that his “hunch” was a true one. The game 
was at deuce again. 

Down at the Baybright casino tennis sharps 
still discuss that championship struggle. Fif- 
teen times the Seventh Regiment man was 
within one point of winning the third set. Long 
before then the gallery knew that if Sterling lost 
the third he would lose the match and trophy. 
Something had gone wrong with his speedy 
footwork and “railroad” service. The gallery 
appreciated this, but did not know that an 
apple-green sunshade in the rearmost row of 
chairs was the genius of the battle. Fifteen 
times the umpire chanted “ Vantage, striker!” 
Fifteen times the silk parasol fluttered. It was 
an inhuman test for both players. Sterling’s 
spikes blundered; once he gashed his ankle; the 
spectators were a multi-coloured blur; keenness ° 
of vision remained only for apple-green. 

A ripple of applause touched the hollow 
square. The umpire had chanted, “Vantage, 
server!”? The sun umbrella had been raised 
twice in succession. The Seventh Regiment 
man could not understand why his weakening 
opponent kept gazing far overhead; it made 
him feel as if he were fighting a sleepwalker. 

“Please do not applaud during volleys,” the 
umpire requested, hurling his wish to the four 
flanks of the black muslined enclosure. He 
might as well have flung it to the four inlet 
winds. Baybright did not intend to be impo- 
lite or offensively partisan. But Baybright was 
witnessing the recrudescence of a sinking star. 
Streak Sterling had come to life. He ran out 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A.—The beauty of an evening frock is greatly enhanced by the turban and scarf 
in contrasting colours. 


B.—The simplicity which should distinguish all rest gowns is displayed in this 
dreamy costume of gray souffle d’amour, charmingly draped with one end veiling 
the head. 


C.—The new skirt in lacquer-red ratine with the chiffon trousers showing at 
the sides and clinging close to the feet. 


D.—One of Lucile’s new models in pinky marron velvet with fur dyed to match. 
An exquisite soft green and blue brocade is used for the sash and the fetching hat. 


E.—Gorgeous colour is reflected from the evening gown of shot metal brocade in 
dragon-fly-green with diamond-embroidered bodice and a large diamond buckle at 
the waist. 


F.—The colours of sea foam have been reproduced in this Tango frock 
of green marquisette, bound with Nile green satin, and showing a parti- 
coloured ribbon sash tied in short ends. 
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The Last Word of Fashions 


Lady Duff-Gordon is busy designing new frocks for 
her clients in New York, Paris, and London, but she 
has taken the time to send our readers a few suggestions 
for their winter costumes. The “Lucile” costumes 
have a tremendous vogue because they are “different.” 
You cannot fail to be interested in the wonderful 
Tango frock in which the wearer can execute all the 
steps, and in the skirt with actual trousers! 


Paris, September 1913. 
EAR Mr. Editor: 

Here I am in Paris in a temperature 
approaching a New York heat wave 
making thick winter models trimmed 

with fur. This belated summer means, of course, 
lighter clothes in the Bois than we are used to 
at this time of the year, so, under the circum- 
stances, it would hardly be fair to describe them 
as autumn fashions. Still. warm or chill, nothing 
seems to affect the Tango enthusiasts, who now 
flock to the Tango parties given in the beautiful 
French gardens round Paris. These enthusiasts 
are catered for by all the houses here; in fact, no 
woman’s wardrobe is complete without two or 
three of these delicious little “light-as-a-feather” 
garments. 


The Making of a Tango Frock 
To answer their purpose, they must allow abso- 
lute freedom of all the limbs, and still have the ap- 
pearance of being draped closely around the form. 
I saw a Tango frock the other day made of black 
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marquisette, pulled close round the legs from _ loosely over a pretty chiffon bo- 
the back and brought up to the waist line in’ dice. An astrakan cap and muff 
front, leaving an opening nearly up to the complete this little “trotteuse.” 
knee, but so cleverly arranged that it only ee 
showed the ankle except when extreme steps Fur Trimmings to Match the Velvet 
demanded greater freedom. Around the waist A little fur trimmed velvet dress 
was a broad black velvet sash, loosely pulled is to be among my new models. 
through a large jet buckle, and from below It is a pinky marron-colour, trim- 
this sash a little ballet skirt in three tiers med with fur to match, and faced 
of filmy, black soufflé d’amour floated like with stone coloured satin. The 
gossamer. The bodice was, as in most cases, _ sash, tied in a stumpy square bow 
of flesh-colour marquisette, giving as naked an at the back, is of brocade in all the 
appearance as is possible. queer faded blues and greens one 
; , finds in the Gobelin tapestries. 
The Skirt With Trousers The same material is arte the 

What will your athletic American girls say funny little hat, with a peak back 
to the new skirt? Tighter than ever at the and front, and lined with apple 
feet, then full and baggy just about the knees, green. Very sincerely 
and again tighter in at*the waist. Lucite DuFrF-GorDOon. 

I enclose a photograph of 
one. It is of lacquer-red ra- 
tine, draped close to the waist 
with a broad sash of striped 
Chinese blue and gold. The 
skirt at the top is open a little 
at both sides, showing the top 
of the chiffon trousers, which, 
of necessity, replace the usual 
petticoat, owing to the tight- 
ness at the foot, where it has 
to be opened in front to allow 
one to walk at all. The actual 
trousers part is caught lightly 
with a silver gimp around each 
ankle. The little coat hangs 











































































Lucile shows the new lampshade tunics, 
but she does not wire them, the fulness 
giving the necessary bouffant effect. This 
evening gown is mounted over white crepe 
de Chine. The underskirt is of flowered 
and beaded lace, and is partially veiled 
by the pink net tunic embroidered in 
crystal and cut-steel beads. Over this falls 
the lampshade tunic of flesh-pink tulle, 
making a delicious combination of pale 
pink and white 


For the street, the Cossack suit is 
wonderfully chic. Fashioned from 
blue serge, the jacket reaches toa 
jaunty length and is trimmed with 
narrow black soutache. The eye of 
an artist suggested the sash of heavy 
corded silk in lavender. The baby- 
lamb collar matches a narrow band 
of the fur on the black satin turban, 
and two black quills, very tall and 
very straight, are posed directly in 
the front 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
more stunning reception costume 
than this one in gray brocaded velvet 
on a background of chiffon. The 

ost transparent material is 
mounted over pink satin which casts 
arosy tinge through the gray. A 
delightful contrast is afforded by the 
girdle and butterfly bow of silver 
metallic ribbon. The gray satin 
turban matches the round, barrel- 
like muff of satin, trimmed, like 
the hat, with black fox 

















Lucile’s interpretation of the Russian blouse is exceed- , iY 
ingly interesting as displayed in a tifleul-coloured suit 
of heavy, ribbed ratine. The skirt is plain, and the 
jacket has a broad belt in the front, drawn through a 
buckle, and fastening with large knob-like buttons at 
each side. The hat is of velvet in the same grayist. 
green colouring, which is accentuated by the cluster of 
burnt orange flowers in the front 





Lucile has developed a lovely colour scheme in this 

evening frock of lavender Pompadour silk with flower 

medallions in harmonizing shades of violet, lavender, 

and green. A narrow gold galloon with tints of the 

lavender outlines all the edges. A cluster of vari- 

coloured flowers in the soft, pastel tones catches the 
loops of the sash at one side 
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Redfern’s dancing frocks are deliciously daring, 

abbreviated both top and bottom. The necks are cut 

as low as they can be, and are filled in with tight-fitted 

vokes of flesh-coloured chiffon edged with strass. The 
lace tunic is slightly wired. 








One of Redfern’s evening gowns in which the 

draperies are laid over such a tight foundation that in 

walking they separate and mount higher and higher. 

Quantities of strass lends brilliancy to these 
creations. 


Redfern is showing gorgeous wraps of brocaded 

velvet trimmed with bushy fox. These voluminous 

creations are cleverly draped, and caught at the low 
waist-line with an elaborate ornament. 


The Paris Fall Openings 


The most vital events in the fashion year are the semi-annual openings of the leadi 


iers, the makers of the modes. At the fall openin 
for the winter are shown, and it is then that the buyers from America select the mode 


their costumes for the coming season will be fashioned. Our corres 
intangible something known as “ 


which take place the latter part of Au 


French coutur- 
t, the styles 
from which 


ndents and artists, through that 
ll,”” were admitted to these exhibitions and permitted to make for 


our readers authentic sketches of the most important costumes, those which will exercise the most 
influence on the styles for the coming winter. 


N all the fasnion year no period is more 
vital nor more significant than that of the 
weeks of the Paris openings. Place Ven- 
dome is like a battlefield, with ambushed 

sharp-shooters firing repeated volleys in rapid 
succession from all four sides. Two, three, and 
four openitigs a day! One longs for as many 
bodies and double the number of eyes to grasp 


the situation. Yet when the flurry is over, 
and we are left to sober reflection, we find that 
nothing so very sensational has been launched 
after all, or in any case nothing for which we 
were not prepared weeks in advance. It is 
always the same old story. Always we expect 
the unheard-of, and always the unheard-of 
has been heard before. So this year we find 
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history repeating itself in the productions of 
the long expected. , 


The Pear Silhouette 
First and foremost the silhouette; that, to 
be sure, is changing, and the barrel that was 
has suddenly broadened at top, bulged to the 
most unwieldly proportions through the center, 
Harper’s Bazar 











Buzenet in his evening gowns makes a feature of nets bro- 

caded with pompadour roses in bright-coloured beads, and shows 

a profuse use of paillettes. There is not the vestige of a sleeve, 
a band of fur acting as a shoulder strap. 


while apparently tightening its hold at bottom. 
From the knee to the neck, ruffles, puffs and 
bunches, from below straight scantiness, and 
undraped plainness. In other words the barrel 
has become a pear or a triangle. Figures are 
no longer a requisite, but flesh is less than ever 
in demand. The designers have combined to 
turn every woman into a large waisted, larger 
hipped Venus de Milo, but when nature has 
done the same, the results are terrifying. In 
fact one should be nothing less than an ani- 
mated skeleton to carry off the tiers of ruffles 
and puffings and frills which form the majority 
of the fall costumes. 

To begin with there is the waist. What 
we see of it is large and still loose and supple, 
but the belt line may be high, occasionally 
normal, or low, dropped to the hips. 


Collars Have Disappeared 


Of collars there are none, and the décolleté 
neck still continues, rather in form of a broad 
oval than in the deep, narrow pointed V of the 
spring, and filled in with plain, tight fitting 
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An exquisite colour combination is developed by Buzenet in 

his evening gown of white satin with a tunic of soft coral 

chiffon banded with skunk, the under ruffle being of cream 
lace, and the wide bayadere sash of old blue moire. 


little guimpes of chiffon or net, opening in front, 
and trimmed with tiny buttons or frills of lace. 
The neck often finishes close to the throat with 
inch-high choker bands of the chiffon, the cor- 
ners turned back at front, or by higher boned 
bands which run just across the back, separat- 
ing in the front, and falling into soft, rippling 
jabot ends. High wired Medici collars of 
Point de Venise or embroidered tulle are also 
used. Outlining the décolleté we find frills of 
silk, satin, or velvet, wired in the back, over 
which fall frills of lace, soft double puffings of 
velvet, tapering slightly from the back towards 
the front, and flaring bands of silk in colour 
contrasting with the blouse or waist. These, 
reminiscent of the Robespierre, poke out di- 
rectly in the middle of the back, or, running 
straight across the back, widen into peaks at 
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Martial & Armand caused a sensation with their front train 

which passes between the feet. The gown is fashioned from 

heavily beaded net with a thin, very transparent bodice of net, 
consisting largely of beads. 


the side, then narrowing continue down each 
side of the front opening. Not.over two inches 
in width, they are usually made of ribbon 
doubled in the middle and are eased onto 
the décolleté by imperceptible gathers or 
plaits. 


Sleeves of Many Types 


The sleeves may be kimono pure and simple, 
or may come from the dropped kimono shoulder, 
or again they may be in raglan form, or may be 
adjusted at the normal shoulder line with 
slight fulness. Preferably long, they are some- 
times made full from the shoulder to the top 
of the six-inch fitted cuff, which, ruffled and 
slashed, breaks into fulness,at the wrist; or they 
may be three-quarter length ending just below 
the elbow with great wide flaring cuffs and 
long fly-away points. The old time leg’o’ 
mutton peeps out here and there, and there 
is a goodly display of the mousquetaire finish- 
ing at the hand with wide frills of lace, 
or, when the sleeve is of chiffon, of the material 
itself. 
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The very full tunics are a specialty with Parry. Another 
feature is the broad, oval decollete with high wired collar, 
often edged with fur. None of his house gowns have trains 


The New Cut in Blouses 


Blouses for the tailor-mades are still trans- 
parent, and are made of lace, or net, trimmed 
with bandings of the cloth at the neck and 
the sleeves, or veiled with self-tone chiffon. 
Many of the smartest are made of the match- 
ing chiffon and lined with chiffon of the same 
tone. Cut surplice or to open directly in 
front, the effect is always broad, loose and 
baggy, but the back, though gathered to a 
short yoke or at the shoulders, is snugly adjusted at the waist, 
and there is none of that bulging, balloon movement between 
the shoulders—so predominant a feature in the spring. To be 
sure, waists in many of the afternoon frocks are loosely draped in 
the back in horizontal lines, but in such cases the surplus fulness is 
drawn from the sides by weights or caught in the middle formi: 

a deep point or semi-hood effect. 


The Bone of Contention Is the Skirt 


As for the skirts they are still a bone of contention, and the 
promises and hopes for greater width are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. True it is that in some instances they are a perceptible 
inch or two larger, but this small gain in fulness is more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that they are generally longer and 
unslashed, graceful walking as a consequence being as difficult an 
accomplishment as ever. From knee to hem they are quite un- 
draped, but from the knee to the waist they are supplied with single, 
double, and triple tunics. The tunics (and everything that hangs 
from the belt in these days is called a tunic), are gathered and 
flare in a graceful bell line, or are cut circular and round without 
fulness over the hips, or are cut in square ends, opened at the 
side, forming funny little apron fronts and short panel backs cover- 
ing the hips. In the short-skirted dancing frocks these tunics are 
made of chiffon or net, and, oh shades of ye long-predicted hoop 
skirt! are enormously full, and wired at the edge, the wire con- 
cealed beneath bands of fur or puffings of silk. The result is a 
bewitching little French creation, which, sooth to say, seems to 
require the fetching piquantness of the mannikins to support; 
but this alone time can tell. The walking skirts, slashed or 
unslashed, clear the ground by an inch or two; skirts for dancing 


Buzenet’s “*‘ Dubarry ”” 
model in black taffeta. 
The kimono waist is 
girdled by a crush belt 
of taffeta below which 
the double tunic, em- 
broidered in Pompadour 
beaded roses, hangs full 
and flaring, each ruffle 
edged with black velvet 


frocks are very short, while those for house 
gowns are short in front, but from the sides 
to the back lie an inch or two on the floor. 


Jackets Vary in Length 
In jackets, we see again our old-time friend 
the cutaway, much longer, however, than 
those we own at 






present, and with the demure little 
dovetails replaced by long pointed, 


SY or square cut, ends. 
>2\\ show a tendency to reverse this 
established order of the cutaway 
slope from front to back, by point- 
ing down abruptly from a straight 
cut line in the back, forming at the 






Bernard’s models all give the very loose, uncorseted effect. 
d and ded at the bottom, and his 
m at 


His skirts are 


jackets show cutaway fronts, with pointed sides, 
the shoulder and closed tightly at the neck with little 
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Other models 


side loose-hanging hand- 
kerchief-like tab ends, or 
again gradually sloping 
from this same straight- 
edged back line towards 
the front. Such jackets 
are of the strictly tailor- 
made variety, and are of 
the twenty-seven-inch 
length class. The backs 
are semi-fitted, the front 
single-breasted or opening 
over a waistcoat. Quan- 
tities of three-quarter 
length suit coats are used, 
in tunics or in the long, 
loose, fitted one-piece 
back. 

Of even length at the 
bottom they are trimmed 
with wide bands of fur, 








collars of fur. 













































Doeuillet shows jackets 

with semi-fitting basques 

and backs, the fullness at 

the side laid in plaits and 

long circular tunics girdled 

with wide belts of ribbon 
or velvet 


with great bushy col- 
lars and cuffs of the 
same. The collars 
stand-up turn-overs 
are so high that they 
almost cover the ears. 
The plain flat coat 
collar and shawl re- 
vers with long open- 
ings are less in evi- 
dence than formerly, 
and frankly look a 
bit stogy. Many of 
the jackets, even in 
the plainest of the 
walking suits, open 
at the side, button- 
ing in bias line at the 
shoulder, or straight 
down the side, and 
all, practically with- 
out exception, are 
trimmed with fur 
collar, fur cuffs, and 
some few with fur 
bands running down 
the side concealing the open- 
ing. 

The loose double-breasted 
kimono-sleeved waist, with 
long full-skirted tunic reach- 
ing almost to the bottom of 
the skirt, has been adopted as 
the standard for the elaborate 
reception and calling cos- 
tumes of velvet. Belted either 
at the normal waist or at the 
hips with a wide crush girdle 
of the velvet or of wonder- 
ful gold brocaded ribbon, they 
are among the most stunning 
of the new models. 
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Evening Gowns Are Soft and Shimmery 
The evening gowns are shimmering masses 
of spangles, strass, and jet, with gorgeous 
combinations of gold and black, and gold and 
white. Black velvets, black satins, white vel- 
vets, white satins, are all richly embroidered 
with strass and lightened with cloudy draperies 
of tulle. The black evening gown has once more 
come into its own and as a New York buyer said 
is to be ‘‘the thing” for the year. The skirts 
are slashed in front, and draped in long, grace- 
ful, bias lines while lacy frills attempt conceal- 
ment of the foot and ankle. The trains are 
square or pointed and the corsage must be seen 
to be appreciated. What there is of it consists 
of the thinnest pieces of cobwebby tulle, some- 
times lined with flesh-colour chiffon, more often 
not, drawn up over the shoulder from a none 
too high girdle. The entire arm and the curve 








In a green duvetyn suit Beer has accen- 
tuated the cutaway form, showing a long 
square-cut end in the back reaching to the 
knees. The skirt is high-waisted and 
hangs loose from the belt to the knee in a 
supple, graceful line. There is a small 

ing collar of fur running just across the 

back from shoulder to shoulder. 


of the shoulder are left bare, 
and this it must be confessed is 
both attractive and artistic, 
especially when, as is usually 
the case, the tulle covering is 
edged with jet or strass, thereby 
enhancing the whiteness of the 
flesh against which it rests. 
What the bodice lacks in mater- 
ial, however, is fully atoned for 
by the size of the beads which, 
strung in chains, are hung from 
every conceivabl: angle, dang- 
ling frcm nec: 2nd shoulder to 
For Cetcder, 1913 
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A characteristic Parry 
model is developed in 
red velvet. The coat 
is loose, high-waisted, 
and belted, with a full 
tunic reaching to within 
a few inches of the bot- 
tom of the skirt, the 
fulness [aid in deep 
plaits. There isa high, 
standing collar of fur 
and a black satin girdle 
run through a jet buc- 
kle, harmonizing with 
the black satin skirt. 


the waist, and from waist 
to knee. Jet beads as 
large as robin’s eggs, and 
quite the same shape; flat 
bands of strass alone and 
combined with jet, and 
marvellous and most 
effective ornaments com- 
posed of multitudes of 
tiny crystal beads in all 
the colours of the rainbow 
are used as decoration. 
Though fur decks most 
of the afternoon frocks 
and the suits, flowers hold 
their own as trimming for 
evening gowns. Arranged 
in long trailing vines 
they clamber from skirt 


Bernard in this blue serge gown 
shows the side plaited tunics of 
black silk braid hung from a 
skort, hip-length yoke. The 
back is trimmed in a novel way 
with black buttons, extending 
from the standing collar of caracul 
to hip depth. 
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to corsage, or drop from shoulder to belt. There 
are clusters of velvet clematis in all the deep 
rich shades of burgundy, violet, coral and 
orange; double taffeta tulips, each petal bound 
with bias bands of the silk in a delicate pastel 
blue or “bluette”; great splashing peonies and 
roses of silk and velvet in vivid pinks, pinned 
at the front of the corsage or just at the side of 
the hips in the back; wee little bands of but- 
ton roses, and forget-me-nots, separated the 
one from the other by knotted wisps of wheat; 
great bunches of tulle caught at the centre with 
buckles of strass and sprinkled with large velvet 
petals are among the novelties. In addition 
as trimmings we find spangled tulle butterflies 
—perfect swarms of them. It seems, indeed, to 
be a butterfly season and not a house but has 
had its “modele papillon,” usually a light airy 
creation in chiffon, satin, and tulle, with span- 

gled butterflies caught in the webs of 
the drapery or fastening the girdles in 
the back, at the side, or just at that 
particular part of the anatomy where, 
as the Frenchman expresses it, “Je 
dos change de nom.” 


Evening Wraps 


The evening 
wraps are wonder- 
ful, great, warm, 
luxurious affairs, 


brocaded __ velvets 
and satins and 
loaded down with 
fur. They are a 
fitting compensa- 


tion, or perhaps 
the result of the 
extreme _ sketchi- 


corsage. 
























Doeuillet makes a feature of velvet gowns similar to this choco- 

late velvet reception frock. The skirts are formed of double 

tiers of puffings, giving an extremely bouffant effect. The 

waist is snugly girdled with blue ribbon, and over this the 

chiffon blouse, with a vest of embroidered chiffon, hangs in 
baggy fulness. 


Martial and Armand Show Peg-top Skirts 


Martial and Armand are as usual the first 
of the big houses to show their models to the 
hordes of expectant buyers gathered from all 
parts of the world for these two weeks of the 
openings in Paris. From this showing one was 
made aware of the fact that the peg-topped 
skirt was still to continue, with its fulness 
massed over the hips, leaving the fronts and 
backs perfectly flat; that jackets were to be 
somewhat longer, that diaphanous waists were 


made of gorgeous’ 


ness of the evening 
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to be the rage, and that the backs of suits and 
gowns were to be trimmed quite as much if not 
more than the fronts. The skirts of his tailored 
suits were long, unslashed, and scant, clearing 
the ground by hardly more than an inch and a 
half. His jackets reached to seven or eight 
inches below the hips, and showed a line at the 
bottom sloping from the back to the sides and 
fronts, and ending in long sharp points, in con- 
trast to the cutaway effect to which we have 
grown accustomed. Others of his suits were 
modeled after the loose-fitting sailor jumper, 
and belted in below the waist with a fitted belt 
of the material. 


The Sensational Front Train 
The sensation of the house this year was a 


front-trained ball gown, called “‘Mon Reve”; 
it might with equal truth have been dubbed the 











be 


Beer has struck the military note in his suit of 

blue cheviot, braided with black, and cut with 

a long-waisted straight bloused coat, belted 

below the hips. Perfectly plain in front, it 

buttons at one side, and has a collar and cuffs 
of leopard. 

















lamb’s wool of the kind that is made into rugs 
for baby carriages. This is dyed in all shades to 
match the costumes with which it is worn. One 
particularly stunning one was in a soft shade of 
heather, with skirt of the same tone, and with 
a great round muff to match. 


Doeuillet Shows Ruffles and Puffings 


With Doeuillet we find skirts fulled at the 
hips or made with the double tiers of ruffles. 
The waist line is practically normal; that is al- 
ways a characteristic of the house. Waists 
may rise and waists may fall with the other de- 
signers, but those with Doeuillet remain just 
at the normal, or very slightly raised. For 
jackets he shows cutaways with semi-fitted 
basques and backs, with the fulness laid in flat 
plaits at the sides, others with full bloused waists 
and long circular tunics reaching quite to the 
knees, girdled with 
wide bands of rib- 
bon or velvet sev- 
eral inches below 
the normal waist. 
Others again are 
cut on the lines of 
the kimono man- 
darin coats full 
through the shoul- 
ders, with long am- 
ple sleeves cuffed 
with fur at the 
wrist, while the 
coat itself is gath- 
ered into a band of 
fur at the knees. 
Hardly a suit, be 
it ever so plain, 
but has its collar 
of fur. These col- 
lars are in the sailor 
form, wide and 
high in the back, 
sloping slightly 
under the chin in 
front. His favour- 
ite furs are otter, 
civet, marten, and 























Turkey Trot, or the Tango, for the 
gait induced by the passing of the 
train between the feet resembles 
nothing so much as the waddle of 
a fat old turkey. Three models of 
this description were launched by 
Monsieur Armand, all in beaded 
nets, with thin very transparent 
bodices of tulle, largely consisting 
of beads. 


Enter Lamb’s Wool 


In furs he is showing adorable 
little neck ruches of dyed fox 
made over fitted, standing chokers 
of the same tone satin, and worn 
with muffs to match. Deep bur- 
gundy, soft violine, grey, old rose 
and orange, are some of the tints 
used. For his fur-trimmed suits he 
uses beaver, fox, and skunk, and 
for jackets, lamb’s wool, not Persian 
lamb and not Breitschwanz, but 





















































skunk, and there is not a 
vestige of the dyed fur so 
popular with the majority 
this season. 

Quantities of contrast- 
ing ribbon and _ satin 
girdles are used for the 
house gowns, usually in 
some very gorgeous bro- 
cade, and above these 
snugly girdled waists the 
bodice hangs in unlined, 
baggy fulness of sheer 
chiffon. Here, as in the 





' 
One of the newest notes struck at 


the openings is the flaring line at 
the side seams featured by Bernard 
in this red cheviot suit. The 


jacket shows the cutaway fronts 

and pointed sides, opens at the 

shoulder, and closes tightly at the 

neck with smart little collars of red 

velvet and white silk, cut flaring 
and wired at the edge 
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A deep yoke to which is 


which this couturier fa- 

vours, is carried out in 

white chiffon fastened by 
tiny gold links. 



























































Martial and Armand trim the backs of their cos- 

tumes quite as much as the front. Their skirts 

are scant and unslashed, as is shown in this blue 

cheviot suit, and the jackets are belted with a fitted 
belt of the material 


street suits, the belts are slightly 
raised, and are made over gros-grain 
into which they are fulled. And this 
gros-grain, whether the waist be high 
or low, is always used, a necessity with 
the universally corsetless mode. 

In Doeuillet’s velvet reception gowns 
of which there are many, the skirts are 
formed of double tiers of puffings of the 
velvet, instead of the usual ruffle. In 
one gown of black velvet and chiffon, 
this puffing started at the line of the 
raised waist, reached to a little below 
the hips, and fell in soft full folds in 
an extremely bouffant effect. By this 
arrangement, as will be seen, the waist 


attached a shaped flounce curve is absolutely concealed and the 
pe» Ar ag ne ple line effected at front, back and sides is 
meuse. The vest effect, perfectly straight and formless. 


Black jetted net he uses in quantities 
for the evening gowns, and shot rust- 
ling taffeta for the simpler house gowns 
and the dancing frocks for young girls. 
The colour schemes show a delicious blending 
of all the delicate pastel shades, pale salmons, 
and spangles of bluish hue; greens and golds, 
brocaded, with much silver both as lace or as 
embroidery upon lace or silk. A new shape of 
décolletage seen here was perfectly round, slop- 
ing off the shoulders and held in place by three 
tiny bands of velvet. 


Buzenet Uses Much Black Velvet and Taffeta 


The Buzenet collection for the year is liter- 
ally superb, quite in keeping with the magnifi- 
cence of his new establishment—a stunning 
great palace, right up on the Champs Elysées 
under the shadow of the Arc de Triomphe. 
His suit coats, in general, are loose and baggy, 
with long full sleeves, and show the dropped 
waistline. There are quantities of long tunics, 
and many three-quarter, semi-fitted suit jackets, 
these last made on the regulation tailor lines. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Bessie Abott tells 
ws about the 
thought and care 
that went into the 
selection of the 
costumes for her 
new rdle in “Rob 
Roy,” Reginald 
de Koven’s new 
comic opera in 
which she will 
star this year 


actress reading her part for the first time gives more thought to how 

she shall dress for that part than to how she shall act it. After glancing 

through the manuscript of Rob Roy, I consulted Waldo Story,—going 
through his collection of Scotch costumes of the period of 1745. But not 
being able to entirely satisfy my desires I had Sapelli, the noted stage cos- 
tumer of Milan, send me sketches and plates. From the ideas suggested by 
the Story and Sapelli plates, I had my own sketches made. To get the 
desired effect special cloths had to be woven following the design of the tartan 
of the Clan MacGregor, of which Rob Roy was chieftain. My Highland uni- 
form was made by a uniform tailor to the British Army. The materials for 
the other costumes were also specially woven. Seven long months of study, 
and ten weeks of active labour, but the result was well worth the effort. 


For October, 1913 29 


|: an opera presentation the correct costuming means so much. The 


Dressing a Bra’ Hieland Lassie 


How I costumed 
my part in “Rob 
Roy 
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By BESSIE 
ABOTT 


Photographs from the 
Campbell Studio 







Photographs 
by 
Talbot, 
Paris 


Edna Wallace 
Hopper is wearing 
some striking cos- 
tumes in Paris. 
Lewis has made for 
her a black velvet 
hat with up-turned 
brim which formsa 
most becoming 
frame for her piqu- 
ant face. A band 
of sable outlines the 
top of the brim, and 
a cluster of vari- 
coloured velvet 
roses rests lightlv 
on one edge. 

Her evening wrap 
is a_ particularly 
stunning brocaded 
creation which is 
wraoped around the 
figure and trimmed 
with gold lace and 
chinchilla fur. 


Lucile has provided Jane Cowl with a most effective evening gown for ‘““Within the 

Law’’ at the Eltinge Theatre. It is of heavy pearl-gray silk brocaded in silver and 

mounted over a petticoat of cream lace with garlands of tiny ribbon roses and leaves. 

The bodice of silver tissue, dyed to a flesh colour, is joined to the skirt by a girdle of 
satin in which orchid, old-blue, cerise, and mauve, are cleverly blended. 


Photograph by Talbot, Paris 


One of the handsomest 
lace frocks seen on the 
stage is that worn by 
Mile. Wiche at the 
“*Theatre de la Come- 
die”? in Paris. Over 
the lace foundation is 
draped a “black and 
white broadly striped 
overdress which forms 
the train. A brilliant 
dash of colour is intro- 
duced in the girdle and 
continued ‘in the 
semi-precious jewels 
in the head dress. 


. 


Photograph by 
Henri Manuel, 
Paris 


One of the prettiest afternoon 
frocks worn on the Paris stage 
is the moire dress displayed by 
Mile. Irene Boudian. The 
moire is so soft and supple that 
it drapes admirably and both 
the frontdrapery and the tunic 
are combined on the skirt. 


A good looking coat in a 


brownish tone of velours de laine is worn 
by Margaret Wycherly 


Ea 
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Pauline Fredericks who has made such 
a success of the role of “* Zuleika’” in 
*‘Joseph and His Brethren,’””? wears a 
particularly ears ae of sapphire 
blue panne velvet. he deep colour of 
the velvet is relieved by the frills of 
white net which fill in the V-shaped 
opening of the bodice. A wired collar 
of blue net sounds a new note, and an- 
other is given by the belt of blue moire, 
caught at one side by a cluster of vari- 
coloured flowers 





















The new siihouette is given in this photograph of Pauline 

Fredericks, who has discarded corsets in order to wear cor- 

rectly the evening gown of embroidered gold net mounted 

over white satin. Though the skirt is slashed almost to 

the knee, the material is draped so discreetly that the slash- 
ing is not noticeable 


Georgia Caine has illustrated the role of Myrianne in 

Adele,’’ at the Longacre Theatre, vividly and pictorially, 

by the evening costume she wears in the second act. There 

is a distinct suggestion of the Turkish influence in the 

trousers and fez of gold embroidery. A striking contrast 

is afforded by the long black satin train lined with bright 
green satin, matching the girdle 


For October, 1913 

















Georgia Caine calls the gown she 
wears in the third act of “Adele ”” 
her ** butterfly creation.’’ In it the 
pink chiffon panniers rise in bil- 
lowy fulness from swathings of the 
chiffon which bear an unmistakable 
resemblance to Turkish trousers. 
The butterfly hat is topped with 
osprey 


Mrs. Saba Raleigh (the sitting 
figure above), who plays the part 
of the fascinating Mrs. d’ Aguilar 
in “‘ The Whip,” wears a stunning 
gown cf mordore chiffon velvet 
fashioned by Redfern for the famous 
Hunt Breakfast. There is a sim- 
ple draped skirt and kimono bodice 
with long rucked sleeves. The 
front of the bodice is cut square and 
filled in with frills of goffered lace, 
a band of sable outlining the edge 





The charm of the Russian blouse is erty pet in the tan-coloured 


charmeuse costume made by Altman for 


arie Flynn, the petite star of 


When Dreams Come True” at the Lyric Theatre. he cleverly- 
draped underskirt is of old blue charmeuse, and the wide belt of velvet is 


also in the same shade. 


A band of brown marabou finishes the tottom of 


the blouse, similar bands edge the sleeves and serve as a co 

































Drawing by A. B. Wenzell 


His Mother's Diary 


e ‘Gie that Bind » 


By Shirley Carson 


Is there pyres stronger than a mother’s love for her son? Her faith in him lasts while life lasts, usually. Few 
e 


sons will be ab 


to resist the appeal of these exquisite pages from a mother’s diary. 


To the mothers who read 


them they will bring back the throb of joy and pride in the sons who have grown up and left the home nest. 


HEN you’re a man, my little son, with 

these childhood days which are so 

wonderful to you and so beautiful 

for me lying well behind you, there 
are some pictures in the gallery of memories I 
am making for you towards which I shall want 
you to turn back with loving remembrance. 
I shall need to feel that here and there you 
step lingeringly, with a smile upon your lips 
meant just for me, and your voice soft as it 
fallson my name. And now and again I shall 
wait for the sudden clasp of your hand to 
draw me down the path of some yesterday 
which suddenly has whispered, and along 
which you can hear the sound of no other step 
than mine. 

It seems a long, long time ahead to be telling 
you this, with lullabies scarcely over and cradle 
songs unforgotten on my lips. But to-day, 
when I looked at you closely, I was puzzled 
to see how deep the dreams were growing in 
eyes that are only six years old. It was after 
you had startled me with that speech which 
seemed to spring so readily to your lips. 
‘“‘When I’m a man’’—you began, and then 
paused, bewildered; while I, standing watching, 
wondered what tempest of vision, what breath 
of far adventure, had suddenly stirred your 
little soul. Your eyes could not follow the 
vista your words had opened, but mine looked 
down to the end. It was the first time I had 
journeyed from the threshold of your baby- 
hood, and back. 

And to-night as we sit in the firelight rocking 
with the logs burning red on the andirons, and 
the day comes cosily to its end,some of the dream 
shapes I saw seem to be flickering round and 
about us. Now and again they come close 
enough to touch us where you lie curled on my 
knee, and I watch you—ah, jealously!—to see 


if their vague beckoning has any power yet to 
draw you from my arms. But you lie so still 
that I am tempted to think you see only the 
dancing shafts of firelight, and the smoke, all 
in misty spirals, like a little girl’s hair. Your 
eyes (in which I have learnt most that I know 
of life and love) have lost the strange flame of 
the morning, and in their delicate dreaming seem 
for once to scarcely companion my thoughts. 

Somehow I had not stayed to think that 
after my journey of the morning the shapes 
would meet me on the hearth-place again to- 
night. I sat down as I have done hundreds of 
times before, holding my arms for you to lie 
down in their curved hollows, while for a few 
minutes the world went still and held but you 
and me. And now, all gradually, I begin to 
see that we are no longer quite alone; round 
and about us there hover misty, wavering 
forms who seem to have some right in the room; 
whose faces and mysterious, beckoning fingers 
I recognize from only a few hours before. It 
is.you, my little son, whom they have come to 
see, and as I clasp you close, and closer, they 
smile a little as if they know how, in the end, 
you would lean from my arms to watch them, 
and finally yearn to follow. 

Deep down in my heart I have known, of 
course, that I could not always keep your hand 
in mine; that at last you must listen and hear 
the world go by. But the knowledge has been 
a sleeping thing; it has never obtruded itself 
upon our marvellous dual life, that yet has been 
one life; never raised a finger of warning at my 
overjoyed sense of possession in you, my 
laughter at life’s completion. Nor has it 
stayed my footsteps when, in hours of night 
wakefulness I have crept to the side of your cot 
and watched you, saying to myself softly, in 
ever increasing wonder, “‘ My little boy!” 
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I shall never try to stay your feet on their 
widening way, for I know how wonderful is 
the manner of life’s unfolding, how marvellous 
the pathways leading to the Way of Dreams. 
It is only a little while since my feet were on 
them; since I owned many and many a castle 
in Spain. But now I have come back from 
them all to rock a little boy in the firelight; to 
find the hearth-place where I hold him a shrine 
at which all heart-hungers are stilled. And the 
time we spend here together is time uncounted 
—hours of joy which will never quite strike 
their ending, but seem to go with us all the 
way. 

I know you will remember this in the years 
that are coming; your heart will find itself, 
ever and anon, by the fireside which was my 
goal and your starting-place. You will recall— 
ah, tenderly!—moments when life meant to 
you just your mother, as it must ever more 
mean to me myson. The link which the world 
drags wide will shrink back sometimes to its 
old dimensions; I shall hold my arms and find 
you close within them, no gate of earth or heaven 
between my child and me. 

It is this knowledge which makes me able 
to smile as I remember the things that were 
shown me a little while ago when I stood be- 
yond the threshold of the present; when 
I saw how wonderful are the paths leading 
forward and outward at the dawn of life and 
how eager on them the feet of those who first 
adventure from the sheltered walks of home. 
I watch the stir of unclosing thought in your 
eyes and put my hand out with yours to touch 
the dreamshapes as they pass to and fro. They 
are all born of your thought of the morning, 
and have come to stay with us for always now. 
By-and-by the room will be full and then the 
door will open. 
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Photographed by Mrs. J. C. Fairchild 


Mrs. Edward Crozer of Philadelphia 


This charming photograph of Mrs. Crozer and her three children was taken on the piazza of her summer cottage at York Harbor, Me. As Miss Florence 
Robinson she was one of the gay set of Baltimoreans whose vivacity and wit enlivened many an entertainment in the Oriole City. In addition to her lovely 
home in Philadelphia, she has a large plantation in Georgia where with Mr. Crozer and the children she spends a large part of the winter months. 
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Original Designs 


fom PA O UIN 
and WoO R a H A gracefully draped vest of 


black satin, extending into 
one of the new full tunics, 
gives an unique appearance 
to Paquin’s calling gown in 
green satin. Tiny loops of 
green satin appear to attach 
the vest to the kimono waist 
which is finished with a lace 
frill, matching the frill at the 
The butterfly of \ wrist. 

black velvet sparkling ) 

with rhinestones lends 

the name to the “ But- 

terfly model”’ as con- 

ceived by Worth. 

Over a draped foun- 

dation of white satin 

hangs the tunic of 

plaited black net and 

gold lace. The corsage 

of gold lace is toned 

down by deep revers 

of black chiffon. 


For her evening gowns, Paquin 
employs gorgeous fabrics in bril- 
liant colourings, similar to this 
model in cerulean blue and silver ’ 
brocade. The brocade is laid in {i y ¥ Ii ‘ ph dies A Se , . 
plaits to the bottom of the skirt PW Originality in the details —_ this 
where it is edged with white fox. bi, { lt handsome nace oy deve _ 
The transparent effect is given to y i in dark brown satin by ‘ayo ' it 
the corsage by embroidered blue a skirt hangs in long, full folds from elt 
chiffon outlined F to hem, and the dashing cutaway jacket 
with rhinestones. ; is combined with brocaded yellow and 
One long scarf end ‘ <a g —s blue chiffon velvet and fox. The high 
falling from the EF , i. S&S collar and deep cuffs, so characteristic 
shoulder trails on . en ; wie ™ of Paquin, are of white chiffon, and the 
the ground. ee Z belt of brown is embroidered in gold. 
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An Interview with ¢ a ae by Glen Visscher 


T “Ivy House,” in Golder’s Green, 
historic Hampstead—once the home 
of Turner, England’s celebrated 
painter. I found Pavlova feeding her 

swans. Pavlova is “a dear” —simple and unaf- 
fected, and quite unlike the typical “artiste.” 

“Mlle. Pavlova, tell me—for Americans— 
what do you think of our turkey-trot?” 

“T will tell you—after we have tea—come to 
my salle a dancer where I must do my practice 
every day. Vacation? Nevaire. It would not 
do for me to rest. I must dance always to keep 
in condition.” . 

The room of the dance was large, light, cheer- 
ful, but practically bare, except for the quaint 
Russian stove in one corner, and a few objects 
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of art, and, on the walls, several old engravings 
of her famous predecessors—Taglioni, Ellsler, 
Cerito, and Grisi. Most striking, however, were 
the quaint futuristic costume and scenery 
sketches of Bakst, Karowin and Annisfeld, the 
great Russian artists, who are the designers of 
all of Pavlova’s productions. 

“The turkey-trot?” Pavlova smiled. 

“Oh, but after all, it is not your turkey-trot. 
The turkey-trot is not really a modern dance, 
but a folk-dance—primitive—and as character- 
istic as the Russian, or your Indian dances. 

“Remember that all dancing is for one of two 
motives—two only,” she went on, holding up 
two slender fingers, “for one’s own pleasure, and 
to give pleasure to the spectator. One of my 
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objections to ‘trotting’ is that, although enjoy- 
able to the dancer, it is so hugly (she did not 
mean ‘to hug,’ but ugly) to the spectator. But 
it may be changed, rem-edied, made beautiful to 
behold. andso much more pleasurable to perform. 

“Dancing, you see, is a vote against the stu- 
pidity of life,” she exclaimed, her eyes dilating. 
“People are so much slaves to machinery and 
business—that is, the world generally. Not 
Russians—no, no! Perhaps it is because we 
know not machinery so well as—you Ameri- 
cans! that we can dance. : 

“Ts there any message you would like to send 
to Americans,” I asked, as we shook hands. 

“Ves, yes! When I return may they learn to 
love me more and more.” 











Sor thre 


| UMES Street > 


C.—Embroidery simulating baby-lamb hbo 
makes this heavy black charmeuse cos- fe 
tume very handsome. So cleverly is this N\ ‘ 

| 











A.—The touch of fur, 
which appears on cos- 
tumes of every type this 
season, is the logical trim- 
ming for street suits. The 
brown skunk selected for 
the high collar and cuffs 
of this suit harmonizes 
delightfully with the khaki 
colouring of the check du- 
vetyn. In order to make 
walking possible in the 
narrow skirt, there is a 
slashing at the side which 
may be buttoned if de- 
sired. In addition to the 
novel cut of the jacket, 
cachet is given by the ball 
buttons in harmonizing 
shades. The interesting 
colour combination ex- 
tends to the hat, which is 
of dark brown velvet trim- 
med with loops of ribbon 
against the upturned brim 
of the back, and two brown 
quills poised at an angle. 






embroidery carried out that only close 
inspection reveals embroidery rather than 
fur. The lower part of the coat is fash- 
ioned from this embroidery, which is also 
used for the collar, a novel effect being 
produced by drawing the two ends through 
a jet studded buckle. A_breitschwanz 
muff is carried with this costume, and a 
vivid rose pink plume adds the requisite 
dash of colour to the black velvet hat. 












































Costumes and 
Hats from 
Altman 







B.—For teas, matinees, 
and luncheons, a chic street 
costume in mole-coloured 









D.—The vogue for waist- 











duvetynis always good look- 
ing. The fronts of the 
jaunty cutaway coat slope 
back abruptly in order to 
display the clever drapings 
of the skirt which is bunched 
from the waist line to the 
hips. Buttons and tabs of 
plush weighted with tassels, 
and tiny tabs of ermine on 
the slashed cuffs, are suffi- 
cient evidences of trimming. 
The correct complements of 
this costume are the ermine 
muff and the mole-col- 
oured velvet “tam”- 
shaped hat with steel gray 
numidi feathers. 
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coats has been interestingly 
interpreted in this vest of 
violet corduroy stamped 
with yellow flowers. The 
same material has been used 
for the revers and cuffs, and 
lightens the sombre colour- 
ing of the midnight blue 
serge suit. There is a slight 
amount of draping in the 
short skirt, with the fulness 
brought to the hip depth. 
A suggestion of the Russian 
blouse is given by the leather 
belt. A mount of coque 
feathers adds to the height 
of the upturned brim of the 
blue velour hat. 
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Patent leather is used to excellent advantage 
on a four-cornered street hat of black velvet. 
The edges are bound with the leather, and a 
wide band of it is draped around the crown, 
finishing in the back with two wing-like ends 
faced with the velvet. 


Beige gourah forms an effective trimming 
laid flat on the brim of this seal-brown velvet 
hat. A mount of the gourah rises to an ex- 
travagant height in the very front of the hat. 
There is a suggestion of the popular boat 
shape in the curve of the brim, and the crown 
of the velvet is softly draped. 
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From Wanamaker 


A. Grault is advocating the small hats so 
becoming to the piquant French women, and 
shows a round hat of soft black taffeta studded 
with tiny bunches of cerise, blue, and emerald 
green ribbon flowers and leaves. The rolled 
brim is of black velvet. 


A picturesque effect is produced by A. Grault 
on the large black velvet sailor by a Greek 
design developed in emerald green cord. This 
form of decoration is used under the brim, on 
the band encircling the crown, which finishes 
in the front in a flat bow, and on the halter 
strap. 
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The three-cornered hat designed by Evelyn 
Varon has a soft crown and brim of seal-brown 
plush faced with moire in the same colouring. 
The height of the upturned left brim is accen- | 
tuated by a black paradis fantasy in palm tree 
effect. 


Ostrich plumes are once again in vogue, and 
a mustard-coloured, twisted ostrich plume is 
poised against the upturned left brim of a med- 
ium-size hat of black satin de velour. The 
other side of the hat dips low over the left 
eye, concealing this side of the head in the 
manner considered so jaunty this season. 











A dressy blouse of sapphire 
blue tulle veiling a flesh col- 
oured chiffon lining. A double 
ruffle of net, forming a fichu, 
is caught in the front with an 
old mauvish rose satin bow. 
Two shaded plumes trim the 
dark blue velvet hat. 


















Cream coloured 
lace backed with 


black satin ribbon is combined with plaited 
tulle in a novel fashion on this handsome blouse. 


For the morning there 
is the blouse of tucked 
ecru chiffon, with collar, 
fronts, and sleeves edged 
with deep ecru lace. The 
tie and bands on the 
sleeves, of old blue and 
rose flowered ribbon, 
give an effective colour 
scheme. The blue satin 
hat is faced with blue 
satin and trimmed with 
blue velvet. 


Pink shaded plumes give height to the black 


velvet hat. 





A good-looking blouse and a be- 
coming hat go a long way toward 
making a chic costume for the 
early fall. These blouses, sheerer, 
softer, and more delightfully 
feminine than ever, lee been 
especially selected for HARPER’S 
BAZAR at Stern Bros. The hats, 
from the same shop, are the latest 
models, and the sets, consisting of 
hat, neckpiece, and muff are a 
new feature. 


mounted 


The white shadow 
lace blouse is loveliest 


chiffon with a touch of 
colour in the old-blue 
satin ribbon. A chic set 
consists of a black velvet 
hy hat with trimmings of 
; black tulle and civet cat 

and a huge muff of the 


j velvet trimmed to 
j match. 










































over pink 

















A wide band 
of pink satin 
ribbon forms 4 
deep girdle in 
the back of this 
cream shadow lace waist with fronts of finely plaited 
pink chiffon. The collarette of brown velvet with skunk 
edges and the corded muff outlined with skunk match 
the velvet hat banded with brown faille ribbon. 
Harper’s Bazar 
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ors. J ohn 


has consented to write a second article on Eugenics 
in response to the great interest evoked by her } 
paper in the August issue. | 


Education and Eugenics 


E know that it is the right of evety child to be 
born with sufficient biological capital to meet 
the demands of life. And we know that our 
obligation is to provide the next generation 

with a clean inheritance. 

In the study of the new science of eugenics lies that knowl- 
edge which will strengthen us in the conscious ordering of 
our lives to fit us for the supreme service of parenthood. 

Education is the best means for securing individual and 
collective action for the improvement of the race. A cam- 
paign of education is necessary. One of the simplest ways 
to carry this out is through women’s clubs. In Washing- 
ton, under the leadership of Dr. Elnora C. Folkmar, a suc- 
cessful Mothers’ Club has been formed. For two years 
Dr. Folkmar has gratuitously devoted her best energies 
to the sympathetic guidance of mothers in a realization of 
the sacred responsibilities entrusted to them. 


Education and Legislation 


The first great purpose of a mothers’ club should be the 
education of its members concerning the laws of eugenics. 
The second aim should be to interest the lawmakers of 
the commurtity in the vital importance of proper legislation 
to control marriage. Mothers’ clubs would thus become a 
tremendous force for the betterment of the race. The 
members would govern their own lives and those of their 
sons and daughters in accordance with eugenic principles. 

Sex hygiene should be taught with understanding tender- 
ness at the mother’s knee. This holy duty no woman 
should shirk, but accept it as a responsibility placed upon 
her by the Divine Creator. To protect the child so unfor- 
tunate as not to have a wise mother, it is my belief that 
instruction should be given in the public schools by 
specially selected instructors—men and women who shall 
approach the great subject of sex life with proper delicacy. 
Girls should have female instructors and boys male. In 
the words of the recent report of the Special Committee 
on the Matter and Methods of Sex Education, “The pur- 
pose of sex instruction is to impart such knowledge of 
sex at each period of the child’s iife as may be necessary 
to preserve health, develop right thinking; and control con- 
duct. It must not seek to create interest and awaken 
curiosity in the subject with which it deals, but merely to 
satisfy the curiosity which spontaneously arises in the 
child’s mind, by answering his questions truthfully, but 
only so completely as may be necessary to give proper 
guidance to his conduct, both hygienic and ethical.” 


The Functions of Parenthood 


In the training of youth our wide scholastic curriculum 
now gives small preparation for the most important func- 
tion which lies in mature parenthood. Men and women 
are trained for every profession save that of parenthood. 

Woman should influence legislation for the passage of 
laws providing for a National Health Bureau, for the re- 
portability of venereal diseases; for the provision of 
medical examination of candidates for marriage; for the 
permanent custodial care of the feeble-minded and the in- 
sane, and certain classes of criminals; for the protection of 
women during the last weeks of pregnancy and the nurs- 
ing period; for the provision of widows’ pensions; for the 
restricting of the immigration of stocks unfit racially to 
blend with our population. 

Education and legislation of this sort will aid materially 
in the production of a superior stock in America. The 
highest application of eugenic principles is the conscious con- 
trol of inherited qualities, inspired by devotion to race 
culture and realized through the institutions of marriage and the family. 

The clergymen who have made their views on this subject emphatic 

by the publication of a “ Marriage Manual,” and by announcing that 
they will refuse to marry persons who do not produce health certificates 
of freedom from venereal diseases, are to be commended. They are to 
be numbered among the practical eugenists. 
_ No young and inexperienced girl can be held individually responsible 
lor making a wise selection of a father for her future children without in- 
juring the flowering of that love which is the beginning and end of all 
human life. That responsibility is of the community in which she lives 
and of which her parents should be a sustaining part. 
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* 
Photographed by Harris and Ewing 


Any woman who wishes to study eugenics will find that a number of 
books, booklets and magazine articles on the subject can be obtained 
from the public libraries. Among the names that stand out as eugenists 
are Galton and Pearson, Bateson and Saleeby, in England; Davenport, 
Goddard, Bell and Jordan, in America. One may begin by studying 
Galton’s Essays on Eugenics or by reading some of the published ad- 
dresses on this same subject by Drs. Lewellys Barker, J. E. Jordan or 
Prince A. Morrow. 

I cannot too emphatically insist that the study of eugenics should 
never degenerate into intellectual sltumming—but it should be entered into 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God. 
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Fourth in a series of articles by the beautiful English woman who tells the Bazar readers every month 


Superfluous 
Hair 


RUNETTES are more prone 

than blondes to the afflic- 

tion of superfluous _ hair, 

especially in the form of a 
downy growth, but coarse hairs on 
the face may be seen in both types. 
Certain diseases cause an increased 
growth of hair. In rare instances, 
irritation of the skin, or perhaps 
some accident, is the cause for a 
local growth of hair. 

The daily use of cold cream and 
the attendant massage may increase 
the growth of hair on skins which 
are predisposed to such growth. 
The occasional use of a good cleans- 
ing cream will do no material harm, 
but its daily use is to be deplored. 

If the growth is due to some 
condition of ill-health, which is duly 
corrected, the appearance may be 
temporary; it is, however, more 
likely to be permanent. 


. 


Poisonous Depilatories 


Probably the oldest depilatory is 
yellow arsenic, but this has been dis- 
carded on account of its poisonous 
character. It is always mixed with 
quicklime, and the action on the 
hair is due to the chemical combina- 
tion formed by these two ingredi- 
ents. There are also barium sul- 
phide, sodium sulphide, and calcium 
sulphide, which is the substance 
formed on mixing orpiment and 
lime. By these preparations, which 
are made into a soft paste with 
water and applied to the hairy part 
with a wooden spatula, the horny 
substance of the hairs is dissolved, 
and a sticky mass results. 

Now this effect would be ideal if 
in the process the hair root itself 
were destroyed, but in order to ac- 
complish this end it is necessary 
to dip beneath the outside layer of skin far 
enough down to reach the little root nestling 
among the tender tissues of the deeper skin. 
To do this effectively, damage would be done 
to the skin that would be a far more serious 
trial than the superfluous hair. 

As depilatories are used, they are mixed 
to a thin paste and applied in a very light 
layer to the affected part for a period varying 
with the strength of the application and the 
delicacy of the individual skin. When the 
paste layer becomes dry on the skin, or as soon 
as it begins to burn the skin, the resulting mass 
is wiped off. The part which has been treated 
is then washed. Any ordinary emollient is 
applied and powder is dusted over the surface. 


Temporary Results 

It will save disappointment if one who 
is determined to use depilatories is made to 
realize at the beginning that the results will be 
merely temporary and that the hairs will 
return stronger than ever. When one begins 
the use of these applications she must continue 
to apply them at shorter and shorter intervals. 
Then, too, caution must be observed not to use 
applications too strong for the skin. A test 
should first be made, even if the hair removal 
is not complete, in order to avoid injury. 


the secrets of the preservation of youth and charm 





Cecile Sorel 


The famous comedienne of the Theatre Francais, who has set more 
fashions than any other woman in Paris and has known 


how to retain her charm for the fickle 
French public for two decades 


The hairs, if dark, may be bleached with 
hydrogen peroxide, but some skins are irritated 
by this application. 

Various authorities advise cutting the hair 
with scissors close to the skin, believing that 
this is one of the best and simplest ways of 
removing the growth temporarily. Shaving, 
however, isa method that stimulates a stronger 
growth of hairs, and, furthermore, in brunettes, 
after this process a tiny area about the indi- 
vidual hairs sometimes takes on a darker 
hue. 

A substitute for shaving consists in singeing 
the hairs with red-hot nut-shells. 

Some girls rub off the offending hairs with a 
piece of pumice stone, others pull them out 
with pinchers. But these measures serve only 
to stimulate the growth, since they irritate the 
hair root but do not kill it. 

One of my friends, a young American girl 
from the southern states, has had a most 
distressing experience. She was troubled by a 
growth under her chin and was persuaded to 
use a depilatory, with the most horrifying 
effects. In the beginning she used it every six 
weeks, then she had to use it every four weeks, 
and as time went onshe found that she was 
using it every day. Her skin was kept con- 
stantly irritated and her nerves were on the 
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verge of breaking. She began to 
shave, just as her father did, for 
these hairs were as coarse as a man’s 
beard. She is now having them re- 
moved by electricity. The hair root 
will be destroyed, but at a great cost, 
for the work has to be done by an 
expert, and the process is expensive. 

A few years ago great hopes were 
had of satisfactory results from 
the use of the X-ray. Although 
some physicians still recommend this 
method, a large number believe the 
results too uncertain and the possi- 
bility of injury too great to risk 
the treatment. From the use of this 
method the skin either becomes 
wrinkled and colorless or a marked 
enlargement of the tiny blood vessels 
in the skin develops some time 
after the treatments have been con- 
cluded. In the early days of the 
X-ray very serious burns were in- 
flicted. And even if the hairs are 
removed, they may return. 


The Electric Needle 


From the experience of many 
physicians, the best method of all 
seems to be electrolysis. This con- 
sists in inserting a fine needle con- 
nected with one pole of an electric 
battery into the hair root. The 
needle is introduced in the skin at 
the side of the hair and kept as 
nearly parallel as possible with the 
hair until the bottom of the hair sac 
is reached. The patient completes 
the circuit by grasping the other 
pole. Within a short space of time 
tiny bubbles may be seen at the side 
of the needle. After a few seconds 
the needle is withdrawn. Ifthe root 
has been killed the hair may be 
easily dislodged. It is not wise to 
operate on hairs closer than one- 
eighth of an inch at one sitting, for 
fear of irritation. 

You will hear varying reports 
about the pain of this method, the 
difference of opinion on the point 
being a natural outcome of two conditions. 
In the first place, individuals vary in their 


susceptibility to pain; and skins vary in 
texture, —the more delicate the skin the 
greater the pain. The second condition is 


the strength of the current used. Here, of 
course, the skill of the operator plays an impor- 
tant part. The skin of the upper lip is the 
most sensitive. Certain women suffer little 
or no pain. The average number of hairs that 
can be comfortably removed at a sitting is 
from thirty-five to fifty. When the root is 
killed the hair is destroyed. If the needle fails 
to strike the root the hair is not destroyed; this 
fact accounting for the varying proportion 
of hairs which may return. 
After Effects 

A very tiny pit can generally be seen at 
the point from which the hair has been removed. 
In many cases this is not apparent without 
careful scanning. The operator has a large 
responsibility in this matter. Small festers 
may follow an unskilful operation. Very 
rarely the skin is discoloured in small spots at 
the points of operation. Some time may 
elapse before these spots fade away. But 
remember, for your comfort, that when the 
hair-root is killed the hair is destroyed. 
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Photographs by Feder 


HE combination 

neck-piece and 

muff is one of 

the novelties offered by Kohn & Baer. 
It should be fashioned from mole-skin, as is 
the original model, or any of the soft, supple 
furs which can be draped gracefully. The neck- 
piece takes the form of a cape, and has a deep 
collar that may be fastened snugly to the 
throat. ; 


For the limousine, there is nothing hand- 
somer than a draped cloak of broadtail fash- 
For October, 1913 
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Furs are being worn earlier 
this season and more exten- 
sively than ever before. Not 
to wear the new furs fash- 
ioned in the new styles is to 
stamp yourself as beyond the 
pale of fashion. A few of 
the latest modes of wearing 
furs, and some of the novelty 
furs, are shown on this page. 


ioned after the model shown by Re- 
villon Freres. The lower portion 
of the garment is plain, clinging 
close to the figure, and the upper 
part is draped into it, the joining 
concealed by a_ heavy black silk 
braid. The kimono sleeves are 
elaborately trimmed with the braid, and to 
add to the richness of the cloak a collar of fox 
is added. 


The beauty and richness of ermine is always 
enhanced under the electric light, and it is, 
therefore, the fur best adapted for the evening. 
The ermine cloaks are luxurious garments that 
may be wrapped around the figure, falling in 
soft folds. The tails are cleverly worked in as 
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trimming on this coat by 
Revillon Freres; an edging 
of the tails finishes the 
bottom of the cloak, and 
bands are used to simulate 
a double cape effect. 


One of the novelty furs 
imported by Kohn & Baer 
is the Abyssinian monkey. 
The startling contrast of 
black and white is in keep- 
ing with the vogue for 
magpie effects. The entire 
skin is used for the neck- 
piece which fastens at the 
side, thelong body falling to 
the waist line in the back. 
The muff is a mammoth af- 
fair with the head forming 
an ornament for the front. 


The popular Russian blouse style has been 
adapted to fur garments with great success by 
Revillon Freres. Its charm is clearly displayed 
in this three-quarter coat of broadtail. The 
waist line is marked by a sash of black satin 
fastening by a rosette at the left side, and the 
high choker collar is also of the satin. 


The cutaway coat as interpreted by Revillon 
Freres is a practical model for the street. It 
fastens diagonally across the front with large 
buttons made of the fur. The close-fitting col- 
lar may be of satin or of a contrasting fur. Er- 
mine has been used for the collar and the cuffs 
of this coat, giving the fashionable magpie effect. 


The scarfs of the coming winter are such 
generous affairs that they might be described as 
capes. A scarf of this type in moleskin has been 
imported by Kohn & Baer. There are various 
methods of wearing this cape-like scarf; the 
ends may be knotted at the side as is shown in 
the photograph; they may be twisted around 
the waist and tied in a loose knot in the back, or 
they even may be fastened inthefront. Much of 
the beauty of the muff lies in the draping, and a 
practical feature is added in the loop of mole- 
skin which may be slung over the shoulder. 
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Neck Pieces and Muffs in Many Shapes from C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


The magpie effect is charmingly interpreted in this stole of black and white fox which is wrapped luxuriously around the neck. The black and white combination is continued in the large muff. 


The bands of leopard add a decorative effect to a scarf of seal. 
The novelty fur, leopardine or Russian mouse, is combined effectively with blue fox. 
The long scarfs of moleskin may be twisted and twined around the figure as fancy dictates. 


The muff is a large affair of the sealskin draped to one side where it is caught with a satin rosette, and outlined 


a fringe of the fur is used as trimming. 


The little collarette of seal and skunk is admirable to wear with a tailored suit. 


with a wide band of the skunk. 


The muff is draped and a strip of the leopard-skin edges one side. 
Two entire pelts of the fox are used for the muff, joined with a strip of the leopardine. 
The skilful matching of the skins lends a decorative appearance to both the scarf and the muff, and 


Che Chousandth Woman 


Cazalet, an Englishman going home after many 
years spent in Australia, returns to his ship at 
Genoa, having been left behind at Naples. He 
tells his cabin-mate, Hilton Toye, an American, 
of a dream in which he has seen an.pld enemy, 
Henry Craven, lying dead in his library at King- 
ston, a suburb of London. When they arrive at 
Southampton they discover that Craven has been 
murdered and all England is excited over the search 
for the murderer to whom there is no clue. 


In the Train 


ISCUSSION was inevitable on 
way up to town next morning. 
The silly season was by no means 
over; a sensational inquest was 
worth every inch that it could fill in most of 
the morning papers; and the two strange 
friends, planted opposite each other in the 
first-class smoker, traveled inland simultane- 
ously engrossed in a copious report of the 
previous day’s proceedings at the coroner’s 
court. 

Of solid and significant fact, they learned 
comparatively little that they had been un- 
able to gather or deduce the night before. 
There was the medical evidence, valuable 
only as tracing the fatal blow to some such 
weapon as the missing truncheon; there 
was the butler’s evidence, finally timing the 
commission of the deed to within ten min- 
utes; there was the head gardener’s evidence, 
confirming and supplementing that of the 
butler; and there was the evidence of a foot- 
man who had answered the telephone an 
hour or two before the tragedy occurred. 


the 


By E. W. Hornung 


The butler had explained that the dinner- 
hour was 7.30; that, not five minutes before, 
he had seen his master come downstairs, and 
enter the library, where at 7.35, on going to 
ask if he had heard the gong, he had obtained 
no answer but found the door locked on the 
inside; that he had then hastened round by 
the garden, and in through the French window, 
to discover the deceased gentleman lying in 
his blood. 

The head gardener, who lived in the lodge, 
had sworn to having seen a bareheaded man 
rush past his windows and out of the gates 
about the same hour, as he knew by the 
sounding of the gong up at the house; they 
often heard it at the lodge, in warm weather 
when the windows were open, and the gar- 
dener swore that he himself had heard it on 
this occasion. 


What the Footman Said 


The footman appeared to have been less 
positive as to the time of the telephone call, 
thought it was between four and five, but re- 
membered the conversation very well. The 
gentleman had asked whether Mr. Craven 
was at home, had been told that he was out 
motoring, asked when he would be back, told 
he couldn’t say, but before dinner some time, 
and what name should he give, whereupon the 
gentleman had rung off without answering. 
The footman thought he was a gentleman, 
from the way he spoke. But apparently the 
police had not yet succeeded in tracing the call. 

“Ts it a difficult thing to do?” asked Cazalet, 
touching on this last point early in the dis- 
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cussion which even he showed no wish to 
avoid this morning. 

“If you ask me,” Toye replied, “I should 
like to know what wasn’t difficult connected 
with the telephone system in this country! 
Why, you don’t have a system, and that’s all 
there is to it. But it’s not at that end they’ll 
put the salt on their man.” 

“Which end will it be, then?” 


Nothing Was Left Behind 


“The river end. That hat, or cap. Do you 
see what the gardener says about the man who 
ran out bareheaded? That gardener deserves 
to be cashiered for not getting a move on him 
in time to catch that man, even if he did think 
he’d only been swiping flowers. But if he 
went and left his hat or his cap behind him, 
that should be good enough in the long run. 


It’s the very worst thing youcan leave. Ever 
hear of Franz Miller?” 
Cazalet had not heard of that immortal 


notoriety, nor did his ignorance appear to 
trouble him at all, but it was becoming more 
and more clear that Hilton Toye took an al- 
most unhealthy interest in the theory and 
practice of violent crime. 

“Franz Muller,” he continued, “left his 
hat behind him, only that and nothing more, 
but it brought him to the gallows even though 
he got over to the other side first.” 

But Cazalet was in no mind to discuss other 
crimes, old or new; and he closed the digres- 
sion by asserting somewhat roundly that 
neither hat nor cap had been left behind in 
the only case that interested him. 
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“Don’t be too sure,” said Toye. ‘Even 
Scotland Yard doesn’t show all its hand at 
once, in the first inquiry that comes along. 
They don’t give out any description of the 
man that ran away, but you bet it’s being cir- 
culated around every police office in the United 
Kingdom ” 

Cazalet said they would give it out fast 
enough if they had it to give. By the bye, he 
was surprised to see that the head gardener 
was the same who had been at Uplands in 
his father’s time; he must be getting an old 
man, and no doubt shakier on points of detail 
than he would be likely to admit. Cazalet 
instanced the alleged hearing of the gong as 
in itself an unconvincing statement. It was 
well over a hundred yards from the gates to 
the house, and there were no windows to 
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open in the hall where the gong would be 
rung. 

He sighed heavily as in his turn he looked 
out at the luxuriant little paddocks and the 
old tiled homesteads after every two or three. 
But he was not thinking of the weather-board 
and corrugated-iron strewn so sparsely over 
the yellow wilds that he had left behind him. 

“‘T’ve dreamed of the old spot so often,’’ he 
said at length. “I’m not thinking of the 
night before last—I meant in the bush—and 
now to think of a thing like this happening, 
there, in the old governor’s den, of all places!” 

““Seems like a kind of poetic justice,” said 
Hilton Toye. 

“Tt does. It is!” cried Cazalet, fetching 
moist yet fiery eyes in from the fields. “I said 
to you the other night that Henry Craven 
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Drawing by A. B. Wenzell 


Just then she saw his face and remembered the things that had been said about Henry Craven 


never was a white man, and I won’t unsay it 
now. Nobody may ever know what he’s 
done to bring this upon him. But those who 
really knew the man, and suffered for it, can 
guess the kind of thing!” 

“Exactly,” murmured Toye, as though he 
had just said as much himself. His dark eyes 
twinkled with deliberation and debate. “How 
long was it, by the way, that they gave that 
clerk and friend of yours?” 

A keen look pressed the startling question; 
at least, it startled Cazalet. 

“You mean Scruton? What on earth made 
you think of him?” 

“Talking of those who suffered for being the 
dead man’s friends, I guess,” said Toye. “Was 
it fourteen years?” 

“That was it.” 





“But I guess fourteen doesn’t mean fourteen, 
ordinarily, if a prisoner behaves himself?” 

“No, I believe not. In fact, it doesn’t.” 

“Do you know how much it would mean?” 

“A little more than ten.” 

“Then Scruton may be out now?” 

* Just.” 

Toye nodded with detestable aplomb. ‘That 
gives you something to chew on,” said he. ‘Of 
course, I don’t say he’s our man—” 

“T should think you didn’t!” cried Cazalet, 
white to the lips with sudden fury. 

Toye looked disconcerted and distressed, 
but at the same time frankly puzzled. He 
apologized none the less readily, with almost 
ingenuous courtesy and fulness, but he ended 
by explaining himself in a single sentence, and 
that told more than the rest of his straightfor- 
ward eloquence put together. 

“If a man had done you down like that, 
wouldn’t you want to kill him the very moment 
you came out, Cazalet?”’ 


The Man Who Was Kind 


The creature of impulse was off at a tangent. 
“I'd forgive him if he did it, too!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘I’d,move heaven and earth to save 
him, guilty or not guilty. Wouldn’t you in 
my place?” 

“I don’t know,” said Hilton Toye. ‘It de- 
pends on the place you’re in, I guess!” And 
the keen, dark eyes came drilling into Cazalet’s 
skull like augers. 

“T thought { told you?” he exclaimed im- 
patiently. “We were in the office together; 
he was good to me, winked at the business 
hours I was inclined to keep, let me down 
lighter in every way than I deserved. You 
may say it was part of his game. But I take 
people as I find them. And then, as I told 
you, Scruton was ten thousand times more 
sinned against than sinning.” 

‘Are you sure? If you knew it at the time—”’ 

“T didn’t. I told you so last night.” 

“Then it came to you in Australia?” said 
Toye, with a smile as whimsical as the sug- 
gestion. 

“Tt did!” cried Cazalet unexpectedly. “In 
a letter,”’ he added, with belated hesitation. 

“Well, I mustn’t ask questions,” said Hilton 
Toye, and began folding up his newspaper with 
even more than his usual deliberation. 


A Chance That Awaited Scruton 


“Oh, Dll tell you!” cried Cazalet ungra- 
ciously. “It’s my own fault for telling you so 
much. It was in a letter from Scruton himself 
that I heard the whole thing. I’d written to 
him—toward the end—suggesting things. He 
managed to get an answer through that would 
never have passed the prison authorities. 
and—and that’s why I came home just when 
I did,” concluded Cazalet; ‘that’s why I didn’t 
wait till after shearing. He’s been through 
about enough, and I’ve had more, luck than 
I deserved. I meant to take him back with me, 
to keep the books on our station, if you want 
to know!” 

The brusque voice trembled. 
newspaper slide to the floor. 

“But that was fine!” he exclaimed simply. 
“That’s as fine an action as I’ve heard of in a 
long time.” 

“Tf it comes off,” said Cazalet, in a gloomy 
voice. 

“Don’t you worry. It'll come off. 
yet, forsure? I mean, do you know that he is?’ 

“Scruton? Yes—since you press it—he 
wrote to tell me that he was coming out even 
sooner than he expected.”’ 

“Then he can stop out for me,”’ said Hilton 
Toye. “I guess I’m not running for that 
reward!” 


Toye let his 


Is he out 


, 


Down the River 


At Waterloo the two men parted, with a fair 
exchange of fitting speeches, none of which rang 
really false. And yet Cazalet found himself 
emphatically unable to make any plans at all for 
the next few days; also he seemed in two minds 
now about a Jermyn Street hotel previously 
mentioned as his immediate destination; and 
his step was indubitably lighter as he went off 
first of all to the loop-line, to make sure of some 


train or other that he might ‘have to take be- 
fore the day was out. 

In the event he did not take that train or 
any other; for the new miracle of the new 
traffic, the new smell! of the horseless streets, 
and the newer joys of the newest of new taxi- 
cabs, all worked together and so swiftly upon 
Cazalet’s organism that he had a little colloquy 
with his smart young driver instead of paying 
him in Jermyn Street. He nearly did pay him 
off, and with something more than his usual 
impetuosity, as either a liar or a fool with no 
sense of time or space. 

“But that’s as quick as the train, my good 
fellow!” blustered Cazalet. 

“Quicker,” said the smart young fellow, with- 
out dipping his cigarette, “if you were going 
by the old South-Western!” 

The very man, and especially the manners 
that made or marred him, was entirely new to 
Cazalet as a product of the old country. But 
he had come from the bush, and he felt as 
though he might have been back there but for 
the smell of petrol, and the cry of the motor- 
horn from end to end of those teeming gullies 
of bricks and mortar. 

He had accompanied his baggage just as far 
as the bureau of the Jermyn Street hotel. Any 
room they liked, and he would be back some 
time before midnight; that was his card, they 
could enter his name for themselves. 


The Joy of His First Taxi Ride 


But indeed it was too fine a morning to waste 
another minute indoors, even to change one’s 
clothes, even if Cazalet had possessed any bet- 
ter than the ones he wore, and did not rather 
glory in his rude attire. He was not wearing 
leggings, and he did wear a collar, but he quite 
saw that even so he might have cut an igno- 
minious figure on the flags of Kensington Gore; 
no, now it was the crowded High Street, and 
now it was humble Hammersmith. He had told 
his smart young man to be sure and go that way. 
He had been at St. Paul’s School as a boy— 
with old Venus Potts—and he wanted to see as 
many landmarks as he could. This one tow- 
ered and was gone as nearly in a flash as a 
great red mountain could. It seemed to Caza- 
let, but perhaps he expected it to seem, that 
the red was a little mellower, the ivy a good 
deal higher on the great warm walls. He noted 
the time by the ruthless old clock. It was 
after one already; he would miss his lunch. 
What did that matter?. 

Drunken men‘ do not miss their meals, and 
Cazalet was ‘simply and comfortably drunk 
with the delight of being back. He had never 
dreamed of its getting into his head like this; 
at the time he did not realize that it had. That 
was the beauty of his bout. He knew well 
enough what he was doing and seeing, but in- 
wardly he was literally blind. Yesterday was left 
behind and forgotten like the Albert Memorial, 
and to-morrow was still as distant as the sea; if 
there were such things as to-morrow and the sea. 


Through Miles of Dazzling Life 


Meanwhile what vivid miles of dazzling life, 
what a subtle autumn flavor in the air; how 
cool in the shadows, how warm in the sun; what 
a sparkling old river it was, to be sure; and yet, 
if those weren’t the first of the autumn tints on 
the trees in Castleman! 

There went a funeral, on its way to Mort- 
lake. The taxi overhauled it at a callous speed. 
Cazalet just had time to tear off his great soft 
hat. It was actually the first funeral he had 
seen since his own father’s; no wonder his radi- 
ance suffered a brief eclipse. But in another 
moment he was out on Barnes Common. Then, 
in the Lower Richmond Road, the smart young 
man must needs change speed and crawl, and 
at once there was something fresh to think 
about. The Venture and its team of grays, 
Oxford and London, was trying to pass a motor- 
bus just ahead, and a gray leader was behaving 
as though it also had just landed from the bush. 

It had been the bicycle age when he went 
away ; now it was the motor age, and the novelty 
and contrast were endless to a simple mind 
under the influence of forgotten yet increas- 
ingly familiar scenes. But nothing was lost on 


Cazalet that great morning; even a milk-float 
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entranced him, itself enchanted, its tall cau. 


turned to gold and silver in the sun. But now 
he was on all but holy ground. It was not so 
holy with these infernal electric trams; still he 
knew every inch of it; and now, thank goodness, 
he was off the lines at last. 


The End of the Ride 


“Slower!” he shouted to his smart young 
man. He could not say that no notice was 
taken of the command. But a wrought-iron 
gate on the left, with a covered way leading up 
to the house, and the garden (that he could not 
see) leading down to the river, and the stables 
(that he could) across the road—all that was 
past and gone in a veritable twinkling. And 
though he turned round and looked back, it 
was only to get a sightless stare from sightless 
windows, to catch on a board “ This Delightful 
Freehold Residence with Grounds and Stabling,” 
and to echo the epithet with a grunt. 

Five or six minutes later the smart young 
man was driving really slowly along a narrow 
road between patent wealth and blatant semi- 
gentility. On the left, good grounds, shaded by 
cedar and chestnut, and on the right, a row of 
hideous little houses. 

“This can’t be it!” shouted Cazalet. “It 
can’t be here—stop! Stop! I tell you!” 

A young woman had appeared in one of the 
overpowering wooden porticos; two or three 
swinging strides were bringing her down the 
silly little path to the wicket-gate with the 
idiotic name; there was no time to open it 
before Cazalet blundered up, and shot his 
hand across to get a grasp as firm and friendly 
as he gave. 


Personal and Friendly 
“‘Blanchie!” 


“Sweep!” 

They were their two nursery names; hers no 
improvement on the proper monosyllable, and 
his a rather dubious token of pristine procliv- 
ities. But out both came as if they were chil- 
dren still, and children who had bee. ‘ust long 
enough apart to start with a good honest mu- 
tual stare. 

“You aren’t a bit altered,” declared the man 
of thirty-three, with a note not entirely tactful 
in his admiring voice. But his old chum only 
laughed. 

“Fiddle!” she cried. ‘But you’re not 
altered enough. Sweep, I’m disappointed in 
you. Where’s your beard?” 

“T had it off the other day. I always meant 
to,” he explained, “‘ before the end of the voyage. 
I wasn’t going to land like a wild man of the 
woods, you know!” 

“Weren’t you! I call it mean.” 

Her scrutiny became severe, but softened 
again at the sight of his clutched wide-awake 
and curiously shapeless suit. 

“You may well look!” he cried, delighted 
that she should. ‘“‘They’re awful old duds, I 
know, but you would think them a wonder if 
you saw where they came from: a regular road- 
side shanty in a forsaken township at the back 
of beyond. Extraordinary cove, the chap who 
made them; puts in every stitch himself, learns 
Shakespeare while he’s at it, knew Lindsay 
Gorden and Marcus Clarke—”’ 


Blanche’s New Home 


“T’m sorry ‘to interrupt,” said Blanche, 
laughing, “but there’s your taxi ticking up 
twopences, and I can’t let it go on without 
warning you. Where have you come from?” 

He told her, with a grin, was roundly repri- 
manded for his extravagance, but brazened it 
out by giving the smart young man a sovereign 
before her eyes. After that, she said he had 
better come in before the neighbors came out 
and mobbed him for a millionaire. And he 
followed her indoors and up-stairs, into a little 
new den crowded with some of the big old 
things he could remember in worthier setting. 
But if the room was small, it had a balcony 
that was hardly any smaller, on top of that 
unduly imposing porch; and out there, over- 
looking the fine grounds opposite, were bas- 
ket chairs and a table, hot with the Indian- 
summer sun. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Bernard has shown 
the decorative pos- 
sibilities of brocades 
in the blue and gold 
brocade cloak. The 
beauty of the fabric 
is thrown into relief 
by the broad bands 
of dark fur. A novel 
effect is produced by 
the shirrings in the 
back. 3 



























For the evening, 
Callot has designed a 
charming frock of 
white satin with an 
overdress of shrimp 
pink tulle, heavily 
beaded in the front. 
A mere wisp of tulle 
serves as a corsage, 
and soft grey tulle 
encircles the waist- 
line as a sash. 





Buzenet has shown 
one of the new hoop- 
tunics on his black 
velvet bridge frock. 
A band of fur con- 
ceals the wiring of 
the black tulle tunic, 
and a black and gold 
brocade bodice 
lightens the entire 
costume. 
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One of Callot’s loveliest evening 
frocks is of white satin edged with 
silver embroidery and veiled with 
an over-dress of rose tulle em- 
broidered with bright coloured beads 
in a flower design. Silver lace dec- 
orates one shoulder, and a graceful 
drapery of tulle veils the other 
The corsage is broadly girdled with 
silver. 
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An almost barbaric red has been 
chosen in velvet for this evening 
cloak. A brilliant colour contrast 
is produced by lining the garment 
with an intense blue satin. The 
vivid effect has been heightened by 
the wide bands of gold lace, one 
end extending over the shoulder 
almost to the bottom of the 
cloak. 
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OSTS of pretty women, gorgeous 

gowns, plenty of good music, wit, 

and cheer, make Aix les Bains the 

gayest of the famous French water- 
ing resorts. For many Americans, the trip 
to the Continent would lose its savour without 
the visit to Aix where the cure may, or may not, 
furnish the excuse for lingering. Among the 
visitors this summer were Lady Arthur Paget 
and Mrs. William B. Leeds of New York. For 
the morning walk to the Spa. Lady Paget 
invariably wore the simple cloth walking suit 
which she is shown wearing in the photograph, 
at the left of the page. Her flower-topped hat. 
however, relieved the sombreness of the cos- 
tume. Mrs. Leeds, whose head appears di- 
rectly behind Lady Paget, affected a similar 
type of costume. 

Beside Mrs. Leeds is shown Mrs. Chauncey 
M. Depew who spent several weeks at Aix with 
her husband. Her frock of exquisitely em- 
broidered linen is topped with a white hat 
clouded in tulle. 

One of the most chic costumes is the white 
corduroy suit displayed in the foreground. 
The loose, widely belted jacket is brought up 
to the minute by the broad band of purple 
dyed fur edging the bottom of the coat. A 
band of the same fur lends the cachet to the 
snug-fitting corduroy hat, to which height is 
added by the fur mount. Another effective 
frock is the dark-coloured charmeuse dress 
in the centre of the page. The lacey Medici 
collar and softly-draped guimpe of creamy tulle 
lighten the bodice, and the aureole of black tulle 
gives a soft, pretty air to the black velvet hat. 
The lace gowns were worn by many of the 
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best-dressed women, and two are shown at 

the right of the page. On one a deep tunic is 

arranged to give the new flounced effect 

and falls over a close-fitting foundation which 
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Photographs by Navello and 
Underwood & Underwood 


narrows at the feet. The re- 
quisite dash of colour is given 
by the sash of emerald-green 
taffeta. Voluminous folds of black 
tulle, twisted into high loops in the 
back, trim the all-black hat. An all- 
black velvet hat with quantities of 
paradis is worn by the woman in the 
black satin gown over which falls a lace 
tunic, belted at the waist by a twist 
of bright-coloured chiffon. 
Waistcoats in vivid shades were 
worn by many women to brighten 
the sable-hued costumes. One in 
canary-coloured duvetyn was se- 
lected by the woman wearing a blue serge 
suit. Jaunty little coatees of brocaded silk or 


velvet, similar to the one worn by the girl at 
the left of the page, were also popular. 
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Photographs from Underwood and Underwood 


HE clothes worn by the society women and the mannikins during “La grande 
semaine” at Deauville were unusually interesting this year, for many of the 
well-known couturiers sent models which were shown later at their fall openings. 

This early launching of the fall modes is a new idea, for in previous years the new 
models have been jealously guarded. 

One of the new top coats is worn by the woman in the fower left corner of the 
page. There is little that is trim or tailored in this enveloping, shapeless garment, but 
there is a suggestion of the military in the narrow braid trimmings. Her friend is 
wearing one of the frilly frocks with narrow ruffles on the skirt, an idea that has been 
developed in the late fall models. The waist of the frock is lost under the generous 
orange fox stole. The prevalence of furs, even on mild summer days, has been very 
marked this year, and heralds a winter when fur will be worn on everything. 

A stole of dyed fox, also, finishes the draped brocaded velvet wrap of the woman 
in the background. Just in front of her isa young girl clothed in one of the new 
duvetyn suits, the coat showing a decided flare and a raised belt. One of the 
dressiest frocks is displayed at the right; here lace and satin have been cleverly com- 
bined, the satin on the skirt taking the form of draped paniers. 

An unusually large number of outing coats were seen, sirnilar to several shown on 
this page. These coats were developed in céte de cheval and duvetyn in such bright 
colours as orange, rose, royal purple, and hunter’s green. The most popular coat is 
shown at the side of the page, and suggests the Russian blouse. 
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AM so glad, my dear Caroline, to hear 

that you were interested in my last letter. 

It is an important subject—marriage 

and one I want more fully to discuss with 
you. No one accomplishes any réle success- 
fully without some preparatory training—and 
the réle of a married woman requires a good 
deal of thought bestowed upon it before it 
should be undertaken. 

As I said in my last epistle, the affair is a 
bargain in which too often the modern young 
people refuse to recognize any of the responsi- 
bilities. Let us, for the sake of our argument, 
suppose, Caroline, that you have fallen in love 
with, and married, what appears to be a suit- 
able young man in fortune and character. We 
will pretend that he is the eldest son of some- 
one of importance, and in his turn one day will 
occupy a great position. And you must make 
your husband feel from the very beginning that 
you mean to take the deepest interest in all his 
tastes and pursuits. If they are political, 
that you will endeavour to forward his interest 
and understand his aims. If they lie in the 
country and the management of his estate, 
that you mean to fulfill all the duties which 
such an existence requires. If he is a soldier, 
a sailor, a barrister, a financier.—no matter 
what—this same principle applies, though in 
the latter professions you cannot take perhaps 
such active interest; but you must show him 
that at all events you can give him your sym- 
pathy and understanding, and make his home 
pleasant and agreeable when he returns to it. 


Keep Your Husband Amused 


All human beings unconsciously in their 
lesure moment do what they /ike best—If you 
find a man in his free time doing something 
which he obviously cannot like, it is because 
to accomplish his duty is the thing he Jikes 
best. 

Thus, if you bore your husband in his leisure, 
he may stay with you for a while from duty, 
but he will begin to make excuses of work to 
curtail the moments, and he will snatch time 
from his real work for his pleasure elsewhere. 

Whether you keep your husband’s love and 
devotion lies almost entirely with yourself, 
and your own intelligence, and I might almost 
say sagacity! Remember this maxim: “A 
fool can win the love of a man, but it requires 
a woman of resources to keep it,” 

We will suppose that you desire to retain the 
love and devotion of your husband, and have 
not only married him for a home and a place 
in society. In that case, face the fact that it 
is always a difficult matter for a woman to 
keep a man in love with her when onceshe 
belongs to him, and he has no obstacles to 
overcome. For man is a hunter naturally and 
when the quarry is obtained his interest in that 
paricular beast wanes, although the interest 
in securing another of the same species by his 
skill remains as active as ever! 


Above All Be Adaptable 

The wise woman realises all these primitive 
and deep-seated instincts in human nature, 
and adapts herself to them. She recognises 
the futility of trying to make her personal 
protest effective against what is a fundamental 
characteristic of all male animals. 

Who, seeing a wall with several gates in it 
would be so foolish as to fling herself against 
the stones instead of quietly going through the 
openings, because she resented the wall’s being 
there at all? And yet this is what numbers— 
indeed the majority—of women do figuratively 





The fourth ina series of letters in which Mrs. 
Glyn tells young girls the way in which they 
should go. While her advice is thoroughly 
practical, it is at the same time wholesome and 
of a great deal more value than any number of 
abstract moralities. It is the advice of a charm- 
ing woman of the world who understands the 
difficulties and problems of the young woman 
of today. 
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Mrs. Elinor Glyn and her daughter 


This charming picture is a strong argument in favor 
of following Mrs. Glyn’s advice to girls 


in their dealings with men, and so destroy their 
own happiness. But I want you to be wiser, 
Caroline. Realise when you embark upon 
matrimony that you will have to play a difficult 
game, with the odds all against you, and that it 
will take every atom of your intelligence to win 
it, the prize being continued happiness. You 
may reply, “If Charlie requires all this manage- 
ment and thinking over let him go! I would 
not demean myself by pandering tosuch things.” 

And I answer, “Certainly, if to let him go 
will make you as happy as to keep him!”’ But 
if on the contrary it will make you perfectly 
miserable, then it will be more prudent to use 
a little common sense about it. 

If you decide to try to keep him, attend 
to your weapons of attraction. While you 
were engaged to him you would not have allowed 
him to see you looking ugly or unappetising for 
the world—such things are even more impor- 
tant after you are married. Never under any 
circumstances let him have the chance of feeling 
physically repulsed—for the very first time he 
experiences this sensation, that will be the 
beginning of the end of his being in love with 
you, although he may go on treating you in a 
very kind and friendly way. Let him feel 
that whatever admiration you provoke—and 
the more you do provoke the better he will love 
you—still that your most utterly attractive 
allurements are reserved as special treats for 
himself alone. If I were able to give girls only 
one sentence of advice as to how to keep their 
husbands in love with them, I should choose 
this one—Never repulse the man’s senses. 
For remember, this particular aspect of affec- 
tion called being in love is caused by the senses 
of both participants being exalted. He is 
moved by what he thinks he sees in his beloved, 
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and she likewise; and if the realities are far 
below the mark of his or her imaginary con- 
ception of them, so much the more careful 
should each one be to keep up the illusions. 
Very deep affection can remain when all 
sense of “being in love” is over, but it has 
lost its exquisite aroma of sweetness. 

Retain Your Personal Charm 

A man will go on being in love with even a 
stupid woman who never fails to please his eye 
and his ear—whereas he will lose all emotion 
for the cleverest who revolts either. Grasp 
this truth, that the personal attraction in a 
connection like marriage is of colossal impor- 
tance, for the moment that is over the affair 
will subside into a duty, a calm friendship or 
an armed neutrality. It can no longer be a 
divine happiness. So if you can keep this 
great joy by using a little intelligence and 
forethought, how much better to do so. I 
hope you agree with me, Caroline. 

Remember that all the other women your hus- 
band will meet will only be showing their most 
agreeable sides to him without the handicap 
of daily intercourse. Remember also, that 
though he may have the most honourable desire 


‘to be faithful to you in the letter and the spirit, 


he cannot by his own will suppress or increase 
hs actual emotion towards you, and if you 
destroy his ideal of you it cannot be his fault 
if his ardour cools. That is one point of gigantic 
importance which I want to hammer into your 
head, child—whatever a person thinks and feels 
about you, you yourself are responsible for. 

People complain of being misunderstood, 
but it is because they themselves, unconsciously 
perhaps, have given the cause for misunder- 
standing. A girl may say a man is a brute and 
a false traitor, because in May he was passion- 
ately loving, making every vow to her, but 
by October he had cooled, and by December 
he had become in love with someone else! 
Granted that some men have fickle natures 
and more easily stray than others, still the 
actual emotion for a particular person is not 
under any human being’s control. 


Remember That You Are a Magnet 


I mean no man or woman can love or unlove 
at will—(by “love” I am still meaning all the 
emotions which are contained in the state called 
“being in love’). This state in man or woman 
is produced, as I said before, by some attraction 
in the loved one just as a needle is attracted by 
amagnet. Ifthe magnetic power were to lessen 
in the magnet the needle could not prevent 
itself from falling away from it—or if another 
and stronger magnet were placed near the 
needle it would be drawn to that. It—the 
needle—would only be obeying natural laws 
and would be itself unchanged. 

Which then could you blame, the original 
magnet or the needle? 

Obviously the magnet is responsible. 

You may reply, But the magnet did not wish 
to lessen the attraction, and the arrival of 
the stronger magnet was pure misfortune 
and accident of fate. 

Granted—But this only brings in a third influ- 
ence—it does not throw the blame upon the needle. 

These are truths which ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred do not care to face. 

But the wise hundredth, realising that she 
is the magnet, tries her uttermost to keep her 
magnetic power strong enough to withstand all 
misfortune or the attacks of other magnets— 
that is 1f she wishes to keep the man who is 
the needle. 





(Continued on page 67) 
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; Bustles? Yes; Premet is heralding them 
in this gown of tete de negre soft taffeta, but the 
twentieth century version is a bustle with a 
large waist, and perfectly loose, supple, uncor- 
seted figure. The quaint little plaited over- 
skirt is wired, hanging free from the founda- 
tion. Beneath this the draperies take the form 
of a sash, finishing in looped-up ends in the 
back, and the fulness in the back is further ac- 
centuated by draped box-plaits which reveal 
row upon row of tiny plaited ruffles, just where 
the heel kicks them. 
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Costumes from 


DRECOLL 


and 


PREMET 
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Premet’s interpretation of the “butterfly 
gown”’ is given in this afternoon frock of taupe 
velvet and satin brocade. The overskirt ex- 
tends to the bottom and is attached across the 
front with the fullest and fluffiest of box-plaited 
ruches. The funny little overskirt is wired 
and faced with magenta satin. This colour 
note is repeated on the smart little waist in the 
sleeves and underblouse of embroidered chiffon. 
Edging the white net collar is a narrow band of 
fur cut to simulate fringe. 


Drecoll shows the “peg-top” skirt clearly in 
this model of brick-coloured duvetyn. This 
skirt is full at the top and slashed in the front, 


with corners rounded. The coat is made very jaunty by the novel arrangement of the but- 
toned flaps, and the unusual cut at the sides and in the back. The sleeves are long and set 


into the normal arm size. 
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The inevitable touch of fur appears in the deep skunk collar. 





Unique and Wearable 


CHERUIT 


The fulness in the skirt of this 
suit of warm brown duvetyn is 
obtained from the four narrow 
box-plaits in the front, stitched 
to knee depth. The jacket in- 
troduces the godet plaits and 
extends to about eight inches 
below the hips. <A suggestion 
of the waistcoat is given to the 
front of the jacket by the cut, 
and a collar and cuffs of skunk 
add the finishing touches. 


. 








A curious draping makes this 
evening gown of purple velvet 
interesting. The bodice forms 
two pointed draped loops of the 
velvet crossing in the front, nar- 
rowing to a belt at the sides, 
and disappearing under a wide 
square plastron of the velvet 
which has its beginning high 
across the shoulders. Pink tulle 
veils the upper shoulders and 
forms the elbow sleeves, and a 
band of crystal beads curves 
across the front meeting in the 
back a large, square buckle of 
the beads. The fulness at the 
sides is accomplished by the 
plaited panniers, and there is a 
long pointed train. 
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Models 


from 











The apron front, which Che- 
ruit is featuring, is shown in 
the débutante’s frock of soft 
white taffeta combined with 
black velvet. Straight pieces 
of the taffeta are plaited into 
the belt in the front. A wide 
band of the velvet edges the 
plaited tunic, and the under 
skirt is likewise of the velvet. 
There is a girlish simplicity in 
the bodice with the fichu effect 
in the front and the square 
collar in the back finished with 
a slightly gathered ruffle. 
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One of the most striking 
frocks was dubbed the 
“Tango” and was fashioned 
from brown velvet. The 
fulness at the sides of the 
skirt was gathered into nar- 
row bands of gold and brown 
embroidery, finished with 
tassels. The waist was a 
simple, little affair, display- 
ing a vest of lace and a tie 
and belt of black velvet. 
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Conservative and Likable Models from 


CALLOT 


Callot’s black satin 
gowns are wonderful. 
They are wound around 
the figure with the drap- 
ing in the front, as is 
shown in this model. The 
décolletage is cut square 
and filled in with flesh- 
coloured tulle, and 
banded by a wide piece 
of Venise lace. Enclos- 
ing the sleeves and falling 
in mantle shape in the 
back is a cloud of coloured 
lace outlined with narrow 


bands of goldembroidery. 


Callot’s “Butterfly 
frock” is developed in 
cedar green chiffon velvet 
exquisitely embroidered 
in a Japanese design. As 
trimming she has intro- 
duced oyster white chiffon 
velvet in the lower part of 
the skirt, the lapels, belt, 
and bow. Her waist, as 
is characteristic, is loose 
and supple, with little 
suggestion of a belt line. 
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It would be difficult to 
conceive of a simpler 
frock than this theatre 
gown designed by Callot, 
but the charm of the line 
is so potent that it is one 
of her most successful 
creations. It is carried 
out in blue and black 
brocade, with underskirt, 
girdle, and sash end of 
black satin. 
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From Gimbel, Goodwin, and Benjamin & Johnes 
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Gimbel is showing a blush pink chiffon boudoir 
robe that is sure to be becoming. The entire gar- 
ment is finely plaited, the plaits being held in by 
bands of creamy lace. The lace forms a deep panel 
in the front and in the back of the gown, and ex- 
tends well over the tops of the sleeves, giving the 
low shoulder effect. A ribbon sash encircles the 
waist and is loosely knotted in front or at the side. 


A charming saut de lit of pink crepe de chine is 
shown at Gimbel’s. It is a simple little garment, 
to wear over the night robe in the dressing room, 
and is, therefore, cut on the plainest and straight- 
est of lines. The edges are softened by frills of lace 
studded with silk roses and rosebuds. A new effect 
is produced by narrowing the garment at the feet, 
the edges being bordered by a wide, plaited ruche 
of the lace, held in by a band of ribbon. The 
short kimono sleeves are finished with a frilling of 
the lace and the little rosebuds. 


A dressy negligee, such as this one, is quite pre- 
tentious enough to wear as a tea gown. Gimbel 
is showing it in shadow lace mounted over green 
(a soft cascade green) chiffon finely plaited. The 
hip drapery, which follows the new bouffant lines, 
is of rose-coloured net, the ends caught in the front, 
and one long panel falling to the bottom of the skirt. 
The bolero is likewise cf the net, held in the front 
by a large flat pump bow of rose-coloured satin. 
The neck is cut in a deep V, filled in with many 
lacey frills. A veiling of the net is shaped into 


angel sleeves. 


The latest corset model shown by Mrs. Goodwin 
practically does away with bones, giving the much 
desired uncorseted effect. The ccrset laces in the 
front, fastening at the side. It is cut very low in 
the bust, and is to be worn with a_ brassiere. 
A fine quality of lace finishes the top of this 
very comfortable new corset. 
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One of the slip-on corsets designed by Benjamin 
& Johnes. The entire garment is made of silk 
tricot, and fits the figure like the skin, doing away 
with the distressing break made by the corsets 
when worn under snugly-fitting frocks. Practically 
all the bones have been eliminated, the figure in 
this corset giving the fashionable uncorseted effect. 
The corset is very long, extending almost to the 
knees, but is cut low in the bust. Simple fasteners 
adjust the corset around the legs so that it is 
ideally comfortable. 


In this brassiere, Benjamin & Johnes have intro- 
duced a new feature in the elastic straps at each 
side, and in the loops through which the belt is 
slipped, crossing in the back and fastening in the 
front. The brassiere is fashioned from eyelet 
embroidery with a strip of beading joining the bias 
fronts. There is also an elastic strap over each 
shoulder to insure a perfect fit 
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Accessories That 


Adorn 


Jewelry from Charlton 
Scarfs from Bendel 


Photographs by Feder 





The diamond ends of these hairpins are set on a pivot, which 
makes it possible to bend them to the shape of the head 












A novel hair bandeau in diamonds with pendant ends 


A beautiful necklace of pearls and diamonds with a 
diamond bowknot 
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The silhouette is alluringly veiled in a misty grey tulle cape. 
A line of black velvet edging the high, plaited neck-ruche adds 
to the charm of the garment 








The scarfs of black chiffon, outlined with ostrich, are most 
fetching when worn with a studied nonchalance 
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This plain diamond bandeau has a three-fold usage 

it may be worn as a bandeau in the hair, or the parts 

may be detached and joined in a bracelet, or worn 
separately as two bar pins 
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An exquisite brooch in which the floral effect has 

been introduced by vari-coloured precious stones, 

sapphires predominating. Pear-shaped diamonds 
weight flexible strands of the smaller stones 














A scarf of black net, edged with ostrich, lends character to 
any frock whether for the afternoon or evening 








The Bazar’s Shopping Service 


Why not let the HARPER’S BAZAR PER- 
SONAL SHOPPING SERVICE do your shop- 
ping for you? Expert shoppers, women of good 
taste and discrimination, are always ready to 
buy for you any desired article, whether mentioned 
in the magazine or not, without any charge to you. 
Names of the shops where articles may be pur- 
chased will be furnished on request. Kindly 
enclose cheque or money order for the approximate 
amount of purchase. 
A prospectus, explaining the PERSONAL SHOP- 
PING SERVICE, will be sent upon receipt of 
letter addressed to HARPER’S BAZAR PER- 
SONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, 139 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 

HARMING multiple coverings are the 

blouse models and their adaptations 

now displayed in the marts of fashion. 

Anticipating the chill of autumn, 

the artists of dress have adopted the clinging 
mousseline and liberty for linings of waists 
without foregoing the use of more transparent 
fabrics. Long sleeves and a centralization of 
trimming enable the new separate blouse to 
contribute a softness to the line of opening of a 
tailored coat and a fuller colour harmony to 
the entire costume. 

The incorporating of the jabot as trimming 
is shown in the pink chiffon-cloth blouse which 
is draped over a net foundation in such a manner 
that two folds on each side of the front extend 
beyond the measure of the blouse and fall as a 
duplex jabot to the line of the girdle. These 
are picot-edged and are surmounted by a lace 
collar bound with black net. Long kimono 


Photographs by Feder 


A wide pompadour silk girdle with bow at the side is sold by 
Lord & Taylor for $7.95 











holds, on either side of the 
front, two tabs, extending 
above and below the waist 
line. These are discovered, 
on closer inspection, to be 
pockets, and are trimmed 
at the top and _ bottom 
with white taffeta plait- 
ings. The original model 
is $25.co, but 








a copy may 
be had at a 
lesser price. 
The two-fa- 
bric novelty is 
exemplified in 
a waist of 
white silk 
crépe with a 
white cotton 
crépe collar 
embroidered 











NEW BELTS FROM CROSS 


White kid trimmed with coloured straps cost $4.50. 
leather trimmings sells for $4.50. 


centre sells for $3. 


sleeves are trimmed sparingly at the wrist 
with lace and black net. The fastening of the 
blouse is accomplished under folds of pink satin 
on each side of the joining. An exponent of 
fashionable simplicity, this blouse is justly 
priced at $15.00. 

In the simple fitness of a tailored waist, rough 
white crépe appears to best advantage. A 
reproduction of a French model shows 


A white kid belt with patent 
he soft crushable suede 
colourings and cost $4.25. A two-inch black patent leather belt interlaced with moire 
ribbon costs $2.50 A white calf-skin belt with a black patent leather strip through the 











in blue-grey, 
orange and 
dull coloured 
worsteds. 
Short sleeves 
with em- 
broidered cuffs are set into long shoulder arm- 
holes. Price, $8.75. 


belts come in various 


for $20.00 


Some Imported Fabrics 
With the vogue for velvet reaching a furore 
it is interesting to learn that you can buy a 
Venetian velvet so light in weight that it well 
deserves the title “‘cobweb.’”’ This comes in 


The very latest 
idea in bags is the 
moire bag inset 
with a tiny watch 
which Gimbel sells 





the two-colour treatment featured in the 
blue taffeta at the neck and the white : 
taffeta at the wrist. Scant, yet not too \ 
scant for a 
blouse has been fashioned with a cord- 
bound yoke which crosses the back and 
just shows in front. The low, pointed 
neck is finished with a narrow turn-over 
collar of soft, dark blue taffeta. Long 
sleeves, snug below the elbow, are an 





free-shoulder-season, the . 
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admirable feature of this utility blouse, 
and terminate in a narrow plaiting of 
white taffeta, accentuated by embroidery 
in blue and green. The blouse is 
belted by blue taffeta which crosses and 


all the new colours, both for the evening and for 
the street, including a beautiful green called 
cascade because it reflects the colour of the 
waterfall as you look at it from below, and 
betterave, a dull red that is something like 
mahogany. 

Velvet is also represented in the numerous 
brocaded materials, an exquisite fabric showing 
a velvet figure on a chiffon background. For 
the evening frocks, there are stunning plush bro- 
cades and tinsel brocades, the latter showing 
the silver threads which are now so chic. 

Anything displaying a crepy weave is sure to 
be fashionable, and one importer is selling quan- 
tities of crépe crayuila, a material with a very 
crinkly effect, and crépe Lucia, which is a plain 
fabric with a satin finish. The brocaded 
crépes are particularly well liked. 

Amongst the woolen fabrics, there is a new 
chenille cloth which comes in four designs: in 
the cubist squares, in the cut diagonal which 
gives a very crinkly effect, in stripes, and in a 
crinkled effect like crépe, but without the cut. 
There is a cashmere so soft and silky that it has 
earned the title, kitten’s ear, and another 
smooth cloth known as drap de nymphe. This 
looks like a broadcloth, but it is not constructed 
like a broadcloth and close inspection reveals a 
twill. 

This importer is making a feature of peluche 
de laine which he advocates instead of duvetyn, 
claiming that the latter on account of its silk 
face will wrinkle, whereas the peluche de laine, 
being all wool, will wear far better. It is 
softer and finer than the old favourite, velours 
de laine, and comes in the loveliest of colour- 
ings. The latest interpretations of the velours 
de laine are the broché effects in midnight blue, 
petrole, taupe, mole, seal, and Russian green. 

The craze for fur has brought into existence 
the imitation fur cloths which are so exceedingly 
well done that one can scarcely detect them from 
the genuine mole and broadtail. They are all-silk 
materials and come in black, brown, and green. 





Toilet Necessities 

A good talcum 
powder is a_ necessity 
at all seasons of the 

















Cimbel is selling a very 

good looking bag in pin 

seal with a novel side 
pocket for $15.00 


year, and a bad tal- 
cum is an abomina- 
tion, injuring the 
skin and clogging 
the pores. Yet 
amongst the hun- 
dreds of talcum 
powders on the 














The narrow belt suggests 
the name of “‘girdle bag’’ 
to this bag in black or 


mahogany plush which market, it is diffi- 
= > a cult to discover 

which are really 
good. There is one that can be highly 


recommended, and its manufacturers claim 
that it is the most expensive. It is as ex- 
pensive as any of the imported powders, 
and its price is warranted because of the 
care taken in its preparation. The powder 
is strained through the finest of sieves 
innumerable times until it is almost imper- 
ceptible, and it is perfumed with a very 
high-grade rose extract which gives forth a 
delicate odour, very different from the cheap 








prices. 
tassel necklaces with amber and jade beads cost $15.00; the oval black 
baroque pearl hat pins in rhinestone settings, and the pair of hat pins 
consisting of one black baroque and one white baroque pearl in rhinestone 


The little accessories that count are supplied by Bendel at the following 


The necklaces of jade and lapis lazuli cost $60.00; the cord and 


mountings cost $10.00 a pair 
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rose scents. 


It is put up in a good-looking 


bottle, bearing a simple gold label, and 
sells for 75 cents a bottle. : 
The extract referred to above is exceed- 
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A clever waistcoat of 
figured silk velour in 
dull blue or terra cotta 
can be bought at 
ee Simon’s for 


cutglass bottle rests in a hand- 





ingly pleasant, and is sure 
to appeal to the woman who 
delights in the delicious 
fragrance which a rose gar- 
den exhales on a June 
morning. There is some- 
thing refreshing and piquant 
in the rose odour when 
mingled with the earthy 
smell of the garden which is 
lost in the distilling as a 
rule; in this 
perfume it 
is not, and 
one may 
thus enjoy 
the fra- 
grance of 
the roses 
all winter. 
 j6_ s 
charming 
gift to give 
a fastidious 
woman be- 
cause the 
neat little 


Piqué of a fine French quality loses its man- 
nishness in a waistcoat fulled into the waistline 
in the back and feminized by embroidered re- 
vers in front; priced $2.95. 

A white moire vest, without back, may be 
purchased for $3.00. 
The Crocheted Sash 


It is hard to determine at times whether 
the sash is an accessory to enhance coat or skirt. 
But certain it is that the new tango sash is a 
smart and taking spot of color on the coat 
suit. It is crocheted of heavy tie. silk in two- 
tone ribs, red and white, blue and white, green 
and blue, and black and white, and has fringed 
ends. The price of the sash is $12.50, but there 
is an endless amount of wear in one, and when 
one tires of it as a sash, it can be twisted about 
the crown of a sports hat. 

Novelties in Cloths 

Really remarkable two- 
tone effects are reflected 
from some of the silk and 
wool combinations. Take, 
for instance, scintella which 
comes in a colour and white, 
in two tones, and in the solid 
colour. Its sister cloth, 





some leather case in a shade 
exactly duplicating the red of 
the jacqueminot rose. A small 
bottle may be purchased for 
$2.75 and a larger size for 
$4.75. 
Waistcoats 

The waistcoat reigns para- 
mount as an accessory to the 
fall tai/leur. The more supple 
the velour, brocade, or silk 
from which it is fashioned, 





A dainty guimpe, 
which may serve as 
a waistcoat, in batiste 
exquisitely embroid- 
ered. The neckand 
fronts are outlined 
with frills of lace, 
and glass buttons add 
their sparkle. Price 
$10.95 at Franklin 
Simon’s 


the more effective a part of the up-to-date 


street costume it becomes. 


Befigured silk 


velour has been made into a blouse vest which 
may be worn with or without a coat. The 
back and the pipings are of satin, the facing is 


white silk. 


A belt of satin ribbon, fastened 


into the side seams, terminates in a flat bow at 


the back. 
waistcoat may be 
bought in dull blue, 
terra 
several variegated 
patterns of futurist 
art, for $18.50. 
Among the more 
inexpensive waist- 
coats are 
exceedingly good 
designs. 





NECK FIXINGS AT FRANK- 
LIN SIMON’S 


An old blouse could be effectually 
concealed by this elaborate neck 
fixing of ecru net and ecru Valen- 
ciennes lace which sells for $6.95 
A sanyo shoulder cape in black 
chiffon with touches of ermine and 
black and white frills costs $11.95 
Purple ribbon outlines the neck and 
fronts of an ecru lace neck piece and 
a box-plaited frill softens the neck. 
Price $2.95 
One of the new anklet stockings 
sold by Franklin Simon for $2.95. 
The anklet is embroidered in white 
on black silk stockings, and in black 
on white 


brocaded velvet is the flexible 
material chosen for a model 
otherwise characterized by 
white braid binding and pearl 
buttons. The back and lining 
are of satin. Price, $6.00. 
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cotta, and 


several 


Black 





A snug little ostrich 
feather collarette 
with satin ribbons 
and shirrings of chif- 
fon sells at Franklin 
Simon’s for $10.95 


A charming neck 
fixing of tan-coloured 
ostrich with long 
moire ends costs 
$17.50 at Franklin 


imon’s 


iridessa, has a more crepy 
effect and also comes in the 
three different shadings. 
Both of these materials can 
be bought in the broché 


wool and 
mohair 
combina- 
tion. 
Another 
wool and 
mohair 
material, 





For the house, Maurice 
is selling a charming known 
little blue cotton crepe p> 

challie with trimmings lussor 
of green, blue, a roya ] ‘ 
white pi silk for n ow 
comes in 


various broché designs, and 
is particularly effective in 
black. There is a wool and 
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NEW FOOT-GEAR SHOWN BY 
J. & J. SLATER 


An extra high-cut boot is sold in the 
white hair-line stripe and black Russia 
vamp, white stitched seams, and two- 
inch military wooden heel for $20.00. 
The gaiter boot with grey cuede top 
and patent leather vamp sells for 
The cloth of gold brocaded sandal for 
the evening has hand-worked eyelets 
and rhinestone ornaments. The 
sandal sells for $15.00 and the set of 
rhinestone buckles for $15.00 
The red satin Grecian sandal is gold 
kid-trimmed, with gold kid heel, hand- 
made eyelets, and small gilt buckle 
mounted on lIace. Sandal costs 
$15.00 buckle $3.50 
An unusual sandal of cloth of gold 
matelasse has black velvet quarters 
and small black velvet bow with 
rhinestone center, Sandal costs 
$15.00, bow $2.00 
Matelasse mule with Mack and gold 
buckle costs $10.00. Black satin 
mule with French tulle flowers and 
embroidered vamp costs $10.00 


effects. Estella has the same 
clever shadings, but it is a 


the well- Q_ 








Bonwit-Teller is show- 
ing a blouse of pink 
chiffon cloth in which 
the jabot is incorporated 
astrimming. The lace 
collar is mounted on 
black net, and the dup- 
lex jabot is finished 
with a picot edge. The 
blouse sells for $15.00 


mohair poplin, 
known as Pat- 
ricia poplin 
which has a 
very crepy ef- 
fect, and makes 
exceedingly 
good - looking 
costumes with 
the wearing 
qualities of iron. 



































One of the new hand-made combina- 

tions in soft white nainsook can be 

bought at Bonwit-Teller’s for $6.75, 

with the night gown to match, also 

hand-made, for $5.75. Blue ribbon 

is run through net puffings with a 
picot edge as the trimming 


Face Veils 


While of nec- 
essity all veiling 
must be con- 
sidered s hort- 
lived, it is a 
pleasure to find 
in one of the 
shops a fine but 
not too perish- 
able veil of 
Brussels net. 
Embroidery in 
silk, designed to 
cover partially 
each cheek, pro- 
claims the veil a 
novelty, and 
fixes its price at 
$2.50. 

Octagon and 
spider meshes 
continue to be 
favourites in 
veiling by the 
yard, and are 
now fantasied 
with velvet and 
chenille; the 
former with a 


velvet leaf design is 85 cents a yard, the latter 
with graduated chenille dots is $1.50 a yard. 
The two meshes are also found in combination 


in the flesh tints. 


Even shadow lace patterns are outlined with 


A French blouse sold by 
Wanamaker for $25.00 is 
in white crepe de chine with 
a collar of blue taffeta, anda 
novel effect of pockets in the 
front finished with white 
taffeta plaitings and green 
and blue embroidery 


washable suede, in reality 
chamois with a mocha fin- 
ish. The price is $1.50. 


chenille dots. 
ing so designed costs 
$1.75. 


Gloves and Bags 


A smart street glove 
for the autumn ward- 
robe is of light-weight, 





A veil- 


pas 


A handsome luncheon or 
bridge frock in taupe 


‘ck cuede > crepe de chine can be 

A thick suede or mocha eo ag I 
glove comes in very soft $60.00. The draping of 
. the skirt shows the new 
shades of buff and grey, po ag nan ger od 
and in black. The short  tfodice is lightened with 
ae one - anecru net vest outlined 

glove is $1.75; the lon with lacey frills. Darker 
ger, for three-quarter taupe velvet is introduced 


sleeves, is $3.50. 
Short kid street 


in the girdle, and as straps 


on the sleeves 


A dressy hat of velvet, 


gloves with heavy faced with duvetyn and 


crochet trimming and 
bands of embroidery 
stitching are $2.00. 





shape. 





is priced $17.05. 





trimmed with a feather 
fantasy, can be bought at 
Gimbel’s for $25.00 


The “girdle bag” of black or 
mahogany plush has a narrow belt 
around it, about half way down, 
which gives rise to its name, and 
proves a device for keeping it in 
Price, $20.00. 

All French bags are of greater 
depth than width. One model of 
silk crepe with conventional figures 
on a chalky blue or lavender ground 
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Sporting Togs and Fixings 


From Abercrombie & Fitch 


Photographs by Feder 











The golf enthusiast may 
pack his or her clothes, as 
well as clubs, in the com- 
partments of this heavy can- 
vas bag, reinforced by raw- 
hide, and lock it so securely 
that it may be shipped by 
express to its destination 














The Fitch electric light will give the motorist a brilliant tungsten light for seventeen consecutive hours. 

The Fitch six-power binoculars are unequalled for illuminating and magnifying. An exquisitely 

enameled eight-day clock may be folded flat and carried in the traveling bag so that the sportswoman 
may practice a masculine punctuality 














A homespun or tweed coat is the correct top-coat to wear 
over the riding habit in going from the house to the ring 





The sweater-coat in flama’s wool should be worn Asa general utility sports suit this model, with plenty 


The sportswoman in the woods will take lots of comfort in the with a severe tailored skirt in homespun or tweed ; of pockets and adivided skirt, developed in homespun of 
khaki roll lined with waterproof silk and supplied with compart- with a diagonal fastening. The hat of the tweed, is very satisfactory. With it is worn a ve 
ments for the various toilet necessities flama’s wool has a twisted cord of the yarn hat with brocaded band 
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On their way from Trouville and Deauville to the mountain resorts, the fashionable 
Parisiennes and the American residents stop for a few days in Paris to take in the ofen- 
ings of the French couturiers. Our correspondent has been with some of the best-dressed 
women to these openings and has noted the new features which interested them. As the 
court of final appeal is the well-dressed woman of the social world, these comments are 
vitally important to women who desire to be correctly costumed. 




















Over the foundation of pale blue satin with pearl embroidered disks, there hangs a beaded scarf, 

forming the sleeves, and attached to a flesh coloured lining. Two black paradis are arranged in 

the front, and a narrow edge of fur outlines the scarf.. The headdress is one of Paquin’s newest 
designs and shows a band and scroll of rhinestones with black and white paradis, 


RRS 
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When the Parisiennes 
Return to Paris 


Illustrations by L. C. Freeman 











The dinner gown of white satin has a lower tunic of white net surmounted with a shorter one 

of shadow lace. Wet and lace veil the high girdle of silver ribbon, and a narrow panel 

heavily embroidered with silver extends to the edge of the skirt, where it is weighted with a 
tassel. A touch of fur appears on the corsage. 


FTER one of the gayest seasons ever known at Dinard, Trouville, 
and Deauville society is beginning to disperse for the moun- 
tain resorts and the autumn sports. At the Ritz, at the tea 
hour the other day, however, I saw the Huntington Wilsons, 

Mrs. Richard Townsend and the Joe Wideners. I also caught a 
glimpse of Mrs. James Henry Smith in town this week, and Mrs. 
James Brown Potter, who left much later than usual for Carlsbad. 

The chilling winds and almost unceasing rain of the summer of 1912 
made knitted jackets fashionable, and without them we should have 
perished, or been unable to wear our pretty summer frocks at all. 
These brilliant-coloured silk sweaters have been even more popular 
this year, and have added not a little to the gay colour effects of 
the fashionable crowds. The summer of 1913 has given us more sun- 
shine than the preceding one, but even so could we possibly have 
kept warm without the Tango? Is it any wonder that we have 
Tangoed until that clever satirist “Sem” has dubbed Deauville 
“Tangoville,”’ and has immortalized many of us in his latest album? 


. The “Thé Dansant”’ is a delightful innovation, and as to the Tango, 


those who come to jeer stay’ to’ dance; for-none~can resist ‘its fasci- 


nations. There is no age limit or size limit to its devo- 
tees. I have been told of a class, no member of which is 
under seventy; but naturally this is outside information. 
And though we are imitating our great-grandmothers 
in dress, what would be the feelings of those dignified 
dames could they “drink tea” with us to-day? 


When Women Think in Unison 


So much has been written already about the openings, 
the last decrees of fashion, the last word of the great 
designers, that it seems as if there was no more to be 
said. But as I mentioned in my letter last month, 
these artists work with hope rather than with confidence. 

They know tha the last word is yet to be spoken, 
for it comes from the woman who is to wear their crea- 
tions, and she it is who will make popular, or otherwise, 
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other enquiringly and disapprovingly, each as if her 
rights were being trampled upon. 

I went to Paquin’s a short time ago with a friend from 
New York. A mannikin was just appearing for the first 
time in an evening gown, which my friend decided on 
without waiting to see others; and in a few weeks I 
saw this same model over and over again, at dinners, 
balls and the opera. Again, at a dinner only a few nights 
ago, I saw three gowns made after the same model, exactly 
alike even in colour and every detail of trimming. 


Why Americans Lack Individuality 


This duplication naturally happens because of the fact 
that most women of fashion go to the best-known houses 
for their gowns. It is also more apt to happen here in 























When La Parisienne calls, she wears a sapphire blue velvet cos- 

tume with a black and white striped silk waistcoat and collar 

and cuffs of natural lynx. This winter she will carry one of 

the new kidney-shaped muffs which protect the elbows, as well 
as the hands. 


The standing figure is wearing a Havana brown satin frock 

with cafe au lait lace and net. The empiecement on the bodice 

is richly embroidered in yellow and brown, and a large magenta 
tose lends an effective bit of colour. 


certain of the models that have been prepared 
for her. 

It is curious to see how the minds of many 
often run together in accepting models. At a 
June function I was interested to count seven 
Paquin gowns exactly alike. One was worn by 
a South American, another by a Belgian; one 
by a New Yorker and the rest by residents of 
Paris. Now, these women, perhaps, each 
thought that she was the original one in select- 
ing this model. Sub-consciously their minds 
had worked in unison, but they looked at each 
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The seated figure displays a flame-red peau de peche costume 

with unpointed ermine and a flaring collar and belt of black satin. 

One of the new skirts on the lines of a man’s riding breeches 
is shown. 


Paris than in any other place, and it is undoubt- 
edly more frequent with Americans than among 
the French. For this reason, perhaps, we are 
beginning to realize why the French women go 


. to artists less known to the outside world. As 


a result, the French woman has a more distinc- 
tive individuality, and also, what should appeal 
to the practical American mind, for this reason 
she can wear her gowns longer. 
We who live here among them are learning 
to emulate their example. There are a number 
(Continued on page 79) 
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No. 1039.—The combina- 
tion of plain and figured mater- 
ials is shown to excellent ad- 
vantage in an evening wrap. 
This model would be very ef- 
fective in black velvet with the 
upper part, or cape, in metallic 
brocade. There is a slashing 
in the cape through which the 
arm is thrust. The revers are 
of the plain material, and a 
high collar of fur may be added. 
The new line shown in the cut- 
away fronts and extended back 
makes this wrap particularly 
desirable. 





No. 1040.—A stunning reception frock may be fashioned from plain and 
brocaded crépe. The lower part of the skirt is of the plain material, and the 
The lower tunic is wired, the wiring con- 
\ The upper tunic is slightly fulled over the lower 
tunic. The revers are extended to form the girdle, crossing in the front. The V 
formed by this arrangement is filled with lace frills. The sleeves are cut kimono 
with a decidedly baggy effect and are finished at the elbow by a band of fur. 


tunics and bodice of the brocade. 


cealed beneath a band of fur. 
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Harper’s Bazar Patterns 


The new HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are made by a simple 
method that reproduces faithfully the new lines of the most exclusive 
models and gives to the home-made frock the chic and distinction of an 





imported costume. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are easy to follow because direc- 
tions are clearly stamped on each piece, and the trimmings and linings 
are differentiated by coloured paper—the trimmings in violet and the lin- 
ings in tan. In addition, with each pattern there is a picture and the 
necessary information as to material requirements. 

Price List 
_ The price of each pattern shown on this page is 50 cents. The patterns are cut 
in sizes 34 to 40-inch bust measurement and 22 to 28-inch waist measurement. 


Patterns cut to measurements of the individual cost $2.00 for a waist, 
skirt or jacket, and $1.50 for lingerie. Measurement blanks will be furnished 


on request. 


Patterns will be cut for any model shown in the magazine at the rate given 
for cut-to-measure patterns. These patterns will be cut to the measure- 


ments of the individual. 


No. 1000, a set of 12 patterns for the baby, sells for 50 cents. 
How to Order Patterns 
Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. Send remittance 


with order to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 4oth Street 


New York City 

















; No. 1044 


No. 1041.—A_ good-looking _ top- 
coat in velours de laine, peau de peche, 
or one of the new knobby surface mate- 
rials, is a necessity in the wardrobe of 
the well-dressed woman. This de- 
sign has the severe, simple lines that 
make a tailored garment successful, 
yet there are novel features that lift it 
out of the commonplace. The yoke 
and sleeves are cut in one piece, and 
braid or straps of the material are 
used as trimming. The collar may be 
buttoned close to the throat if de- 
sired. The edges may be bound with 
braid, and braid in combination with 
straps of the material is used to sim- 
ulate pointed cuff on the sleeves. 
There are large pockets on the sides 
outlined with stitching. 











No. 1042 


No. 1042.—A good-looking calling 
costume which may be developed in 
duvetyn, silk ratine, brocaded crépe, 
charmeuse, moire, or any of the sup- 
ple fabrics. Brocaded or plaid silk 
is introduced into the yoke which is 
extended to form the upper part of the 
sleeves. There are two plaits over 
each shoulder, and the tunic is plaited 
from the sides across the back. The 
undersleeves are slightly gathered 
into a cuff of the brocade and finished 
with a plaited frill. A novel effect 
is produced by the buttoned belt 
which graduates into a yoke in the 
back. There is a high, wired collar 
suggesting the Medici. The under- 
skirt is attached to the one-piece tunic 
which fastens with a large button. 
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¥ No. 1043 


No. 1043,—The newest in- 
terpretation of the waistcoat 
is the draped garment, fasten- 
ing with three jeweled buttons. 
There are square revers which 
extend into a Sailor collar in 
the back, and a jabot of lace 
softens the right side. The 
back is plain, and very slightly 
bloused. The waistcoat is cut 
without sleeves, though sleeve 
pattern will be sent with the 
pattern on request. The gar- 
ment may be fashioned from 
satin, duvetyn, flowered silk 
and brocaded silk or velvet. 











No. 1044 


No. 1044.—A quaint rest-robe which could serve as a tea-gown. This may 
be fashioned from any silk material in a soft, subdued colouring. The gown 
fastens in the front and under the arm. The upper part of the dress is cut in 
one piece with the sleeves, and there is a strap of embroidery or brocaded silk 
over each shoulder, the left strap forming a panel which reaches to the hip. 
The fulness is restrained at the waist-line by a crushed girdle of the material, 
caught in the front by a fancy buckle from which fall two ends. 








No. 1047 : 
SET OF FOUR NECK FIXINGS SOLD FOR 50 CENTS 
No. 1047.—Last season’s blouse may be quickly remodeled with one of the vest- 
guimpes in net. The collar and vest are outlined with a plaited frill of the net, and 
fancy buttons mark the front. 
An effective fichu arrangement in net, attached to a shirred collar with an inner 





No. 1045-1046 


No. 1045.—A novel jacket 
with sash attached. The sash 
part is crossed in the front and 
knotted at one side of the back. 
There is a set-in sleeve finished 
like that in a man’s coat. A 
picot edge outlines the revers. 


No. 1046.—One of the new 
draped skirts with the drapery 
brought to the waist line in the 
front. By this arrangement 
the fulness is retained between 
the hips and the knees. 


No. 1007 


No. 1007.—The new envelope 
combination. The back piece is 
extended below the fiont and is 
brought over and buttoned on 
to the front of the garment, 
making openings for the legs. 








standing Medici collar. 


trasting material. 




















No. 1048-1049 






Nos. 1048-1049.—The latest 
innovation, the wired tunic, is 
shown in this model of the 
dancing frock. The tunic and 
the transparent corsage are of 
the new beaded net, the tunic 
being wired so that it stands 
out from the figure and sways 
gently with every movement of 
the wearer. The foundation 
skirt is of satin, very narrow at 
the feet, with the fronts round- 
ed and draped to give an open- 
ing. A chemisette of the net 
finished with a row of strass 
may be added to the corsage, 
as is shown in the sketch. 
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No. 1050-4050-A 


No. 1050.— The 
Georgette chemi- 
sette is an ideal gar- 
ment to wear over or 
under the corset. 
The skirt portion is 
narrow and finished 
around the bottom 
with lace. It is 
joined to the upper 
part by a band of 
lace. The garment 
fastens at the side, 
the opening being 
edged by the lace. 

No.1o50A.—(Price 
rocents). A fetching 
Dutch cap. The turn- 
back front piece may 
be of a contrasting 
material or of lace. 
It is weighted at 
either end with a 
tassel. 
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Frills of the net or lace outline the fichu. 

A fichu arrangement showing the low collar and revers, which may be of a con- 
Plaited frills outline the fichu, collar and revers. 

A vest of silk or net with buttoned straps, revers, and high lace collar. 






No. 1053-1054 


No. 1053.—The draped 
wraps will be very chic this 
winter. A wrap of this type 
may be developed in velvet, 
the new imitation fur cloth, 
moire, brocaded satin, peau de 
peche, or duvetyn. The ful- 
ness is gathered into the band 
of fur which edges the entire 
garment. The kimono sleeves 
are finished with a wide band of 
the fur, and a collar of the fur 
is supplemented by a standing 
one of the material. The but- 
tons are also of the fur. 

No. 1054.—One of the new 
peg top skirts with the fulness 
at the sides between the hips 
and the knees. These skirts are 
cut similar to men’s riding 
breeches, and have the bias 
seam in the front, and the 
rounded: corners. 


























No. 1053-1052 


No. 1051.—A simple kimono 
blouse with long sleeves gath- 
ered into a band of ribbon out- 
lined by a plaited frill, match- 
ing the frill at the 
neck. The slight ful- 
ness in the front is 
gathered into a large 
bow of ribbon drawn 
through a buckle. 

No. 1052.—A good 
model for the sepa- 
rate skirt of cloth. 
There is a little vest 
in the front of bro- 
cade or figured duve- 
tyn whichisattached 
to a shaped piece of 
the material simulat- 
ing a belt, though 
only extending to 
the side seams. 








No. 1025 
No. 1025.—Waistcoat of 
satin which may be worn as 
a jacket or asa blouse. The 
fullness is gathered into a 
belt at the sides and in the 
back. 
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No. 1054—A_ school dress which 
would look well developed in blue 
serge and a plaid silk, or in brown 
ratine with a brown and white 
checked goods. The skirt is cut in one 
piece, slightly draped in the back, and 
fastens at the left side. The tunic of 
plaid silk is attached to the bolero of 
the material and fastens in the front. 
There is a long kimono sleeve, fin- 
ished with a shaped frill of the 
material, and a square net yoke. 

Patterns cut in 12,14, and 16-year 
sizes. 





No. 1055—Little lad’s suit in serge, linen, 
duck, or galatea. The fulness of the blouse is 
gathered into a band, buttoned at the side. 
The sleeves are cut kimono and are finished 
with turn-back cuffs, matching the collar and 
the band. A pattern for the straight pante- 
lettes is included with this pattern. 

Patterns are cut in 2, 4, and 6-year sizes. 
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paper—the trimmings in violet 


individual. The price is $1.50 each. 


remittance with order to 


119 WEST 40th STREET 





CHILDREN’S PATTERNS 

The HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS for CHILDREN are 
cut by the same method as that followed in the patterns for 
grown-ups. The directions are clearly stamped on each piece, 
and the trimmings and linings are differentiated by coloured 


PRICE LIST 
The price of each pattern shown on this page is 50 cents. The patterns 
are sold in three sizes as stated in the descriptions. Patterns in other sizes 
than those designated may be ordered cut to the measurements of the 


No. 1000, a set of twelve patterns for the baby, sells for 50 cents. 
Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. Send 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S BAZAR 





and the linings in tan. 


NEW YORK CITY 












































No. 1056—A dancing frock 
of flowered muslin, silk, 
challie, or chiffon. The skirt 
is cut in three pieces, opening 
at the left side. There is a 
plaited tunic held in by a wide 
belt of the material buttoned 
attheside. The little kimono 
waist also fastens at the side. 
and has a collar and cuffs 
of the plain material, 
matching the tunic. 

Patterns in 10, 12, and 
14-year sizes. 


No. 1057— 
A boy’s Rus- 
sian blouse NN 
suit which ~ ee 
may be fash- =< : 
ioned from . 
serge or from //\-~“ 
a heavy cot- : 
ton material. The front 
panel is of a contrast- 
ing colour with bands 
of the material or 
braid. The blouse 
fastens at the left side 
of the front, and a 
wide patent leather 
belt runs through 
straps of the material. 
The lower part of the 
blouse is joined with 
the upper part beneath 
the belt, the straps cut 










No. 1058—A charming little 
school dress which may be fash- 
ioned from serge, cashmere, or a 
dark silk material. There is a 
short two-piece skirt, and the 
blouse is extended to form a 
puffing over the skirt. The low 
waist line is marked by a belt of 
2 contrasting material to match 
the collar and cuffs. There is 
a set-in sleeve with the ful- 
ness gathered into the cuff. 

Pattern in 8, 10, and 12- 
year sizes. 





No. 1060—Little tot’s 
coat in cloth, velvet, or 
plush. The fulness at 
the bottom, both in the 
back and in the front, is 
held in by plaits on either side marked with buttons 
covered with the material. There is a set-in sleeve with 


No. 1059—A chic cloth or velvet suit to 
wear to church, the matinée, and on other 
semi-formal occasions. The skirt has two 
tunics; the lower part is cut in one piece 
and fastens at the side front with large 
buttons covered with the material. The 
coat suggests the Russian jacket with the 
peplum attached beneath the belt. The 
upper part of the coat is cut in one-piece, 
and the kimono three-quarter length 
sleeves are finished with a band of fur, 
matching the collar. 

Patterns are cut in 12,14,and 16-year sizes. 





in one piece with the lower part. The set-in sleeve the fulness gathered into a fur band, serving as a cuff. 


is finished with a turnback cuff, matching the collar. 
Patterns are cut in 2, 4, and 6-year sizes. 
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Bands of fur outline the collar and the front of the coat. 
Patterns in 1,2, and 4-year sizes. 
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IERRE DECOULVAIN 
P says: “Englishmen are 

prouder of their plu- 
mage than any women are. 
They talk coats to each 
other; they adore their linen 
and their boots. Men who 
discover that their lips are 
well cut will at once shave. 
This was the reason of that 
disappearance of the mous- 
tache, which surprised us so 
much a few years ago. 
guessed at that reason, and 
was much amused.” This 
lady goes on to say that 
“before and after luncheon 
these Englishmen are on 
parade in Hyde Park, Picca- 
dilly and Bond Street, ex- 
hibiting their shining hats 
and their boots of the latest 
style, and many of them 
turn into their tailor’s for a 
final brush up before this 
parade.”’ This is all probably 
true, but when, again, this 
clever person tells us that she 
was asked by an English- 
woman where smart French- 
men could be seen and was 
obliged to answer that they 
had no especial place, she 
utterly fails to show a knowl- 
edge of her subject. In 
France and in England I 
could point out to her places 
where many men of her own 
country parage—men who 
are descendants of some of 
the noblest families of France, 
and who are as proud of 
their plumage as any of these Anglo- 
Saxons. From all over Europe and from 
America this same class of men carefully 
study the dress of these Englishmen; 
and there, on those streets of London, 
this expression of the vanity of the male 
is to be seen equally on the men of all 
nations. 


What Englishmen Wear 

In many years there has not been such 
obvious attention paid to men’s dress as 
was displayed in London during the May 
and June just past; but Pierre De Coul- 
vain and you and I will not have to go to 
London to appreciate this pride of the 
male bird, for it will be reflected nearer 
our own homes during the coming days. 

The king discarded formal day dress 
at times and appeared in sacque clothes. 
At Goodwood His Majesty was gorgeous 
in the colouring of his brown sacque suit, 
yellow tie, light top boots and pearl 
bowler. This sacque dress was seen on 
many men when there was the slightest 
excuse for informality, and the colours 
were those of silk—not of wools—change- 
able browns, blues and deep purples. 
One was at a loss to say whether a suit 
was of russet brown or deep green; it 
changed so in different lights—and there 
were others that seemed to have this 
chameleon effect. With these extreme 
blendings of colour the neck dress and other 
accessories were subdued. There was 
a seeking for youth. Even when a black 
jacket or coat was necessary, the scarf, 
the waistcoat, the boot-tops and the 
boutonniere relieved it all with brilliant 
colour. One did not find the necessity 
of always wearing a black coat for formal 
moments. Some of the smartest men 
were seen in morning suits of gray with 
white waistcoats and large scarfs of bright 
colours that were thrown out in bold relief 
by their gray clothes. Frock coat suits 
were made in these same various tones 
of gray for some of the most important 
weddings during the season. Heliotrope 
scarfs and white double breasted waist- 
coats were used with these frock clothes 
for these ceremonies—and black top hats. 


Men’s Autumn Clothes 


This autumn we find our men here in 
New York showing all that was seen there 








One-button morning coat 
of dark gray with trou- 
sers of same material, 
and pearl-cloth waistcoat 


The Observer 


The author of the following article argues that there are always slight changes in the man’s apparel from year to year, 
and from season to season. New York men follow where Englishmen lead in the matter of clothes. Rich changeable 
tones in cloth, waistcoat and spats that match, and great puff scarfs are the novelties of the season, with the black 
Homburg hat replacing the Derby for morning wear. 


in London. On those who 
have an understanding of 
the moment there is a sub- 
duing of thesummercolouring 
to the suitable shades for 








autumn 

and win- Two-button sacque clothes, 

ter. We with drab double-breasted 
er. e waistcoat and drab cloth 

see the spats to match 

men 1n 


changeable blue and green mixtures, two 
button sacque clothes that set close to 
the body, with drab double-breasted 
waistcoats and spats that look as if made 
from the same cloth, wearing great puff 
scarfs of solid colour and turn-over collars. 
There are others in gray and purple 
mixtures and the many shades of plain 
gray, wearing these single breasted 
jackets. Then there is the half-dress 
jacket of black that is cut longer than 
the usual sacque and has a deep opening 
in the center of the back; and the fancy 
trousers that go with it will be an excuse 
for the many men who seem to absolutely 
lack the ability to dress themselves in 
any coat but the jacket. The man 
whom we always picture the same—even 
he will change certain things slightly. 
It may not be in the style of his double- 
breasted suit. 
The Little Details 
The jacket will 
have the same easy 
hang and the trousers 
will be full and 
turned up, and the 
laced calfskin boots 
will have the same 
careful grooming, 


ae 














White coarse linen shirt 

and wing collar of same 

material worn with sacque 
clothes 


Pointed-end bow with 

white standing collar and 

coloured shirt worn with 
sacque clothes 
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but he will wear a black Homburg hat in 
place of the black Derby, and his collars 
and the tying of his scarf will indicate 
closely the way the men he knows in 
Europe wear these parts of their dress. I 
have heard men of this type say they 
never change the styles of anything 
they put on; but, as a close observer, I 
know this is a pose; for while they may 
not be continually altering the length 
of their sacque clothes or 
the height of their linen 
collars, for various occa- 
sions, the creeping up of 
the waist line on their 
body coats for day or 
evening use is most 
noticeable. While this 
short waist line, especially 
with the evening coats, 
has prevailed abroad for 





some years, it 
has not had the 
exaggerated 
shortness that 
isshown to-day, 
in some fifty 
years. All tail 
coats which are 
supposed to fol- 
low the present 
fashions will 
show it; and when I say present fashions 
I mean those which have been adopted 
by men who continually dress with most 
excellent taste. 


Cutaway Coats 


All these coats are about 
the same as in cut. They 
are close fitting, as any dress 
coat should be, showing one 
or two buttons, with the 
fronts constructed so that 
they may be rolled back 
when unbuttoned. From the 
last button the skirt is much 
cut away to a decided round 
at the bottom in back. 
There will be morning coat 
suits here, of the dark grays 
which I have said were the 
later note in London; the 
coats bound with a medium 
braid and to be more ex- 
plicit regarding the suits, 
trousers are of the same 
material as the coat. These 
Oxford clothes will relieve 
(and may replace) the 
monotony of the black coat 
and the odd trousers for 
the formal occasions when 
the morning coat is cor- 
rectly worn. 


The double - breasted, 

easy-hanging jacket, full 

trousers turned up, and 
laced calf-skin boots 








Black two-button morn- 

ing coat, white single- 

breasted waistcoat, and 
gray striped trousers 





Frock Coats not Discarded 


If there is a thought that the frock coat 
is to be excluded and that the morning 
coat may take its place for all purposes 
as an article of extreme formal day dress, 
that thought is a mistaken one. Men 
who follow the laws of dress and what is 
worn within the society from which these 
laws originate, will still use this coat, 
which was continually wor 
by a eonsort of a queen of 
England, as the most formal 
coat for the day. 

The morning coat as a 
substitute was welcomed 
with immense satisfaction 
by many men who found 
when they wore the frock 
they looked not unlike the 
proverbial elderly city man 
of London, or gave a fair 
reflection of the worst pic. 
ture of an American up. 
dertaker. I have seen man 
men who disliked the frock 
for this reason, and they 
parade as an equal carica- 
ture in the morning coat, 


The New Lines 

The frock coat will be 
seen here following lines 
that give it nothing but 
grace. It will cling to the 
body snugly whether but- 
toned or unbuttoned and 
have slightly fulled skirts 
that hang to the knee—and 
narrow sleeves. The edges, 
including the lapel, may 
be finished as they were a 
year ago with or without 
braid. Often one saw them 
with the fronts silk-faced 
to the edge. 

I have seen shirts, collars 
and scarfs that were re 
cently brought back from 
London. The shirts, when 
in color, were most delicate 
in their stripes and were 
for sacque clothes alone— 
which is without question. 
The absurd wearing of colored shirts, even 
with white cuffs attached, with formal day 
dress that may be seen on a certain class 
of men, is as. incongruous as the use of 
cluster jewelled pins with sacque clothes. 


Novel Shirts and Scarfs 


I found amongst these colored shirts 
many white ones made of coarse linen 
with collars of the same material at- 
tached. The bosoms were stiff and the 
collars had fair-sized wings rounded at the 
points, or were of the double style that 
shows the outer lap curving slightly 
away from the notch. There were 
scarfs in full squares, in beautiful change- 
able silks, without any pattern except 
a fine line of gold or blue, black on deep 
claret, aud white on black. And there 
were many pointed end bow ties in the 
same silks and in silks of odd shades that 
had self diamond patterns on them 
These great pin scarfs are to be worn with 
morning or afternoon dress as are the 
single knot or bow ties. J 


Worn by a Man who Knows 

These silks were well selected, and the 
fact that the man to whom they belong 
will wear them in the manner I have de 
scribed is of sufficient authority to inform 
us that there will be other men using the 
great puff and Ascot scarf again with f 
sacque clothes, and we will see these bows f 
with pointed ends around the band collar 
for all time of day wear. Soon there 
be the parade on Fifth Avenue, and We 
may find the men “in shining hats” and 
“the boots of latest style;” yet I h 
believe we will see amongst the mea! 
have intended to bring into my picture 
any change in the style of these a 
cessories from what they wore ten yea 
ago. 
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| Every Woman 


2 Will ¥ Welcome 
This 
‘| Book 


Albrecht's 
“Fur Facts & 
Fashions I913- 
14 contains 
many sugges- 
} tions of dollars- 
and-cents value 
to every woman 
' who contem- 
plates furs. 
Then again, 
} itisanauthority 
on the latest 
correct fur 
{ styles. Hun- 
dreds of dainty 
-xclusive models are faithfully por- 
trayed by beautiful illustrations and 
minute descriptions. Many furs 
shown in natural colors. Your model 
is there, at the price you want to pay. 
Surely this valuable book is worth 
three cents to you —just the postage. 
Ask for Albrecht’s “Fur Facts & 
Fashions No. 16.” 
Now, to induce early buying and 
relieve the regular season’s rush, 
we offer 


10% Discount 


Until October 30th 1913 


catalog prices. For 





off regular 
example 


Albrecht model 80 and pillow muff, 


$33.00 Dances! ence = $30.10 


Transportation prepaid on cash 


orders. If, perchance, furs are not 
satisfactory, your money, less ship- 
ping charges, promptly refunded. 


Albrecht Furs 


at6.u 1855 PAT. OFF. 

The above label in furs has for 
58 years been a distinguishing mark 
of quality, a guaranty of genuine- 
ness, an assurance of satisfaction. 

Ask your banker or any mercan- 
tile agency about our responsibility. 
Perhaps we can refer you to wearers 
of Albrecht Furs whom you know 





frill. 





oi No se 


Frilly 
Neck 


Fixings 


The front of the blouse 
may be effectually con- 
cealed by a shadow lace 
jabot outlined with a net 
There is a plaited 
net frill softening the 
V-shaped neck, 
crochet buttons are used 


and 


-The simple little white 


net chemisette is com- 
pleted by a double frill 
of plaited net encirc- 
ling the neck in a girl- 
ish manner. The vest 
portion is hemstitched 
and fastens with tiny 
ttons 


From 


James 


McCutcheon 





U. S. Marines loading Post Toasties on 
Battleship Michigan at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard—(From actual photograph). 


Post 


Toasties 
Follow the Flag 


UncleSam provides the 
best of food, so it natur- 
ally follows that his fight- 
ing men have these de- 
licious golden-brown bits 


re Te- 

E. ALBRECHT & SON of toasted Indian Corn, 
, when 

* A dingly dai finish hi k is gi 
ie Founded 1855 OF tie chalk See nck wie pedal afloat as well as ashore. 
7 B . ts and re ienciennes lace edging 

lone— Sth & peng Station 6 The use of Post Toas- 
estion. a inn. i “i 
— . — ties has become so gen 

al day _ We wanta representative merchant eral in our Naval service 
n class in every town to help us supply the 6 k 
is demand for Albrecht Furs. Write today. that one may nd Jac 

lothes Tar enjoying “Toasties” 


INTO YOUR HOME 
arceoee with entze satisfaction and 


fitting difficulties. Once it is 
adjusted, it represents your 
exact measurements. 





Easy Payment Terms 
Remit to us $3 and we will send 
our Guaranteed $15 VENUS 
FORM with the understanding 
that you are to pay the balance 
at the rate of $2 per month— 
tess than 5) cents a weel 


Ten Days’ Trial | 
tf it does not prove satisfactory | | 
in every respect after 10 days” 
trial, you may return the form 
and we will refund your money. 











If you cannot decide to purchase send “Wty, 
today for our illustrated book ex. 
plaining the VENUS FORM in de- 
tail, It contains useful informa- oJ 

tion for every woman who sews. 





‘DAINTY SKIRT 


HANGERS 


attractively boxed and 

mounted on 2 hand- 

illuminated gift card, 

are made by our own 

needleworkers and are 

appropriate little gifts 

for girls and women.Two 

hangers in box with pres- 

entation card postpaid for 50c and 
gy uaranteed to delight the recipient. 
nd for our beautiful new catalo 

of “Thoughtful Little Gifts” full of 
beauty, ag nae , originality) « ‘for HIM, for HER 

and for t * You will find this wpa: mga 





A charmin 


neck arrangement isa chemisette of 
white chiffon with a picot-edged frill, reaching 


The vogue for black and white is shown in the 
cream net and black marquisette neck piece. The 


wherever the Flag takes 
him. 

Many carloads of this 
appetizing food leave the 
model factories of the 
Postum Co. at Battle 
Creek each day and pro- 
vide the world with one 
of the daintiest breakfast 
dishes imaginable— 


Wholesome 


Nourishing 
Easy to Serve 


The best proof is a trial 
in your own home. 


Post Toasties are sold 
by grocers everywhere— 
so you may 


Get Yours 


almost to the waist line. This neck piece may be 
election. procured in either black or white, or in white net 
POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, R.1., Dept. J. with the picot edge in black 


For October, 1 O13 _ 


a sotioteeto ory ess acl place that will save you much 
orry and will permit of the expression of your own individual taste in 


back of the collar is of embroidered batiste, and the 
front, of shadow lace, is edged with the marquisette, 
ending in a bow at the waist line 
































Revitalize Your 
Complexion! 


Summer is over and it is time to remove the unsightly 
oS . 

marks of sunburn from your face, neck and arms and 

restore your complexion to its natural dainty coloring. 


For this purpose you will find Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
It refreshes and beautifies the 
complexion in a marvelous’ way. 
| beneficial action almost from the moment you apply it. 


wonderfully effective. 
You are conscious of its 


| | Vanishing Cream is delightfully convenient, too. It is 
| not greasy, and sinks into the skin almost instantly— 
vanishes—leaving no unpleasant stickiness, and doesn’t 
reappear. 


| For this reason, instead of using Vanishing Cream only 
| at night, you may apply it at any time and keep it on 
during the day. Use it before going shopping or to the 
matinee, and give your skin constant benefit of its 


valuable ingredients. 











Pond’s Extract G@mpany’s 


= 
fe - VANISHING CREAM 


= 





} | FZ =. is so individual in character—so dis- 
ity A tinctively different—that you cannot 


realize how completely it will repair 
the damage done by Summer’s sun 
until you 





















Try it! 


Dainty sample tube sent on re- 
quest or large trial tube for 4c 
in stamps. Pond’s Extract Co., 
Dept. 8, 131 Hudson Street, 
New York. 

POND’S EXTRACT. A hint! 
Delight the man in your family by 
getting him a bottle of Pond’s 
Extract to use after shaving. In 
purity, strength and healing 
qualities, it is many times superior 
to its ‘‘ witch hazel’ imitations. 
Or send 4c in stamps for a trial 
size bottle. 


Also Cold Cream, Talc, Face Powder, 
Tooth Paste and Soap 























Gospel of Gold 


(Continued from page 10) 


This Is the Spending Age 


There is more money among these rich 
men than there ever was in any society 
however famous orinfamous. By the same 
token, their opportunity for spending it is 
superior to that which has ever been en- 
joyed by any society however distin- 
guished or extinguished. Since the Roman 
emperors vacated the planet and the 


| French kings followed that excellent ex- 


ample, never has there been such a chance. 
Yet that chance which is with them, which 


is seated at their tables, which careers in | 


their motors and scuds in their yachts, 


they ignore. We regret it and regret, | 


if not poignant, is ethical. 


For it is | 
only through regal profusion that man | 


can in any way approach the ideal which | 
Nature, in her divine prodigalities, her- | 


self has set. It is only on Vesuvii of 
coin erupting in resplendent beneficence 
that mortals may mount and clutch some 
fringe of her mantle of stars. But -the 
rich do not always view it in that light. 
When not reading about their wives, 
they prefer, that is, some of them do, 
to consider their pedigree and, with the 
ladies of their household, to group them- 
selves not into mere wealthy families 


| but into old ones. 
As for that, there are a few left. In 


England the de Veres and, in France, 
the Montmorencys are extinct. But in 
China there is the family of Confucius 
which, after an existence of two thousand 
years, still persists. In Abyssinia, there 


is the Negus whose pedigree begins with | 


Solomon. These are old families. 


The Making and the Spending 


To know how to make money, is merely 
human. To know how to spend it is divine. 

Antiquity had many divinities. In- 
cluding Pan, they are all dead, save one, 
and that is Mammon. It is his gospel 
that we preach, vet not as it was formerly 
inculcated. A higher criticism has ad- 
vanced concerning it views which, once 
regarded as unorthodox, are now ac- 
cepted as valid. In simpler days, pious 
souls swallowed the evangel whole, which 
was stupid in addition to being unhygienic. 
But their faith excused them. In for- 
givable ignorance they supposed that 
such wealth as their god had been gra- 


ciously inclined to grant them was 
intended solely for their individual 
benefit. The higher criticism has changed 


all that, for the scholarly at least, though 
there are those who still cling to the 
old beatitudes and who, according to the 
degree of their unenlightenment, believe 
that every man is very clearly entitled 
to whatever is not taken away from him, 
or else, that it is unrighteous of the rich 
to omit to live prodigally. But people 
who have the sense to be rich have 
usually, though not always, too much 
sense for that. Moreover, those among 
them to whom the higher criticism is 
familiar, have learned from it that their 
wealth is not at all their own, that it is 
but a loan advanced to them in trust for 
the good of others. 


The Gospel of Giving Away 


Therein is all the law and most of the 
profits. Therein too is the true spirit 
of the revised text of this doctrine which 
tells of things so old that they seem quite 


new; which declares, for instance, that | 


we are all of us bound together and that 
the bonds are gifts; which declares that 
it is by giving that alone we live—pro- 
vided that the giving does not happen 
to be advice; which admonishes that we 
should be afraid of nothing except 
danger, damp sheets and our own mis- 
deeds; which teaches that of misdeeds 
the unforgivable one is in refusing to 
help, not yourself only, but others; and 
which shows that the test of the disciple 
consists not in how he got his money, but 
in the deep sense of personal obligation 
that he experiences, whenever and wher- 


ever the opportunity is afforded him of | 


giving some of it away. 

That is the gospel of gold, the holy 
writ of beauty. All the richissime have 
not digested it yet, nor have the masses 
either. But when to both it has become 
a tale thrice told, then, doubtless, the 


| words of another gospel will be realized, 
J‘ for all things will have been made anew. 
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A small pen primarily designed 
for women’s and tourists’ use, 
but far too good a pen idea to be 
in any way restricted in its use- 
fulness. This Waterman's Ideal 
differs from our other types only 
in that it can be carried in any 
position—upside down, right side 
up, or sideways—without spilling 
the ink. A dainty pen that is 
conveniently used, quickly filled, 
hermetically sealed, and with all 
the patented parts and superior 
writing features of all Water- 
man’s Ideals. 


Avoid substitutes. Booklet on request. 
From the best dealers — everywhere 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston; 115 So.Clark St.,Chicago: 
17 Stockton St.. San Francisco; 107 Notre Dame 
Street, W., Montreal; Kingsway, London; 
6 Rue d’ Hanovre, Paris 
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The Handling of the Raw 
Milk usedinthe preparation of 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 

is entirely by scientific 
methods. Immediately after 
being taken from the cows 
the milk is removed to the | 
| Milk House, entirely sepa- || 
rated from barns or other 
buildings, where it isprompt- | 
|! ly cooled. Every precau- 

‘tion is taken to insure an 


| absolutely pure product. |} 
| As a Food for Infants and General j 


| Household Purposes Eagle Brand Has 
' No ual 
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f Send for “‘Borden’s Recipes,” 
“Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,” 
“My Biography,” a book for babies. 
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BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 


“Leaders of 
Quality” 


New York 


Est. 1857 i 
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25c each. 
Crepe Paper 
Pumpkin for Ice Cream or Candy, 20c. Pump- 
kin Shape Ice Cups, open, 10c. Pumpkin Cases 
for Salted Nuts, oz. Basket Shape Case 
with autumn leaves, 10c. Miniature Crepe 
Paper Pumpkins and Witch Hats containing 
Favors, 5c. Pumpkin Shape Jack Horner 

containing 12 Favors, $3.50. Skull, Black Cat, 
Devil and Comic Lanterns, 5c each. Black 
Witch Cats, 5c, 10c, 25c each. Assorted Comic 
Halloween Figures, 5c, 10c, 25c. Halloween 
Novelty Noise Makers, 5c, 10e. Halloween 
Explosive Fruit, 15¢ each. Fortune Telling 
Sets for Halloween Cakes with meanings, 50c 
set. Melting Sets, 25c. Miniature China 
Babies, 10c doz. Sparklers, 5¢c box. Assorted 
Miniature Metal Favors for Cakes, 15c doz. 
Miniature Halloween Favors on Pins, 5c. Sur- || 
ey Walnuts, 30c box of 12. Combination 


Pumpkin Jack Lanterns, 5c, 10c, 
. 25¢ each. 


Ghost Figures, 5c, 10c 


les, 25¢ box. Tapers, 
We make up special Jack Horner Pies for any oc- 
casion. If you have not our large 1912 catalog, 
one will be sent on request. Attractive assort- 
ment of Halloween Favors $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. 


We positively do not pay mail charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 7, New York 


100 weEbDDiNc *7 
bis da INVITATIONS 

ig’ rade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside | 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 1000 Rand MeNally Bidg., Chicago | 


For October, 1913 














Letters to 


(Continued from page 50) 


You Are Fighting Other Women 


And if he leaves her she must ask her- 
self how she is in fault. She must never 
blame him. If she cannot discover that 
she is in fault at all, she is then in the 
position of the first magnet—and it is her 
misfortune, but misfortune can be turned 
into success by intelligence, and the 
magnet can be re-charged with skill. 

Now do you clearly understand this 
argument, Caroline? I hope so, because 
I have put it plainly enough to make 
you conscious of your personal responsi- 
bility in the matter of being able to retain 
your husband’s love. So we can get back 
to the subject of the vital importance of 
keeping his senses pleased with you. 
There are numbers of girls who at the 
end of a month of marriage have done, 
said, and looked things which they would 
have died rather than let their fiances 
perceive, hear, or see, and yet who are 
much astonished and feel resentful and 
aggrieved because they begin to reap 
the harvest of their own actions in the 
fact of their husbands showing less love 
and respect for them. 

How illogical! how foolish! 

To please a man after marriage every 
attraction which lured him into the bond 
should be continually kept up to the 
mark, because there are then the extra 
foes to fight, the natural hunting instinct 
in man and the destroying power of sati- 
ety. How could a girl hope to keep her 
husband as a lover when she herself had 
abandoned all the ways of a sweetheart 
and had assumed little habits which would 
be enough to put off any man? If you 
have done everything a woman can 
possibly do to be physically and mentally 
desirable to your husband, and yet have 
failed to keep his love, you must search 
more deeply for the cause, and when you 
have found it, no matter how the dis- 
covery may wound your vanity or self- 
esteem you must use the whole of your 
wits to remedy its result if you are unable 
to eradicate it. 


Humour Him in Everything 

He may have idiosyncrasies—watch 
them and avoid irritating them. He 
may have some taste which you do not 
share, and have shown your antagonism 
to. Try to hide this, and if the taste is 
not a low one, try to take an interest in 
it. Try always and ever to keep the 
atmosphere between you in harmony. 

If the lessening of your attraction for 
him has been caused by the arrival of a 
stronger magnet on the scene, your efforts 
must be redoubled to replenish your own 
magnetic powers. You certainly will 
not draw him back to you by making the 
contrast between yourself and his new 
attraction the greater through being 
disagreeable! If he outrages your truest 
feelings, let him see that he has hurt you 
but do not reproach him—not because 
you may not have just cause to do so, 
but because giving way to this outlet for 
your injured emotions would only defeat 
your own end, that of bringing him back 
to yourself. 

You may be perfectly certain that if 
that aim of your being remains unchanged 
and your love continues strong enough 
to make your methods vitally intelli- 
gent, you will eventually draw him away 
from anything on earth back to the peace- 
ful haven of your terder arms. All this 
I am saying pre-supposing that you are 
‘in love’’ with the man, and the greatest 
desire of your life is to keep his love in 


return. 
If Love Should Die 


But supposing that his actions kill 
your affection (this, though, is not so 


\likely to happen, as that your actions will 
\damp his—because of that hunting in- 
jstinct in man making him more fickle 


by nature)—but supposing it does happen 
that you find yourself utterly disillusioned 
and disgusted, then all you can aim at is 
to obtain peace and dignity in your home, 
and at least merit your husband’s respect, 
and the respect of all who know you. 
But of this possibility I must leave the 
discussion to another letter, it would be a 
digression in this one. The magnet and 
the needle simile works both ways. If 
your husband ceases to draw your affec- 
tion he will only have himself or his mis- 
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Caroline | 


fortune to blame—not you. We have) 
been speaking of emotions hitherto and 
of their impossibility of contol—and to 
leave the discussion at that would open 
a dangerous door to those feather- 
brains who never, if they can help it, look | 
at the real meaning of an argument, but | 
adapt it and turn it to fit their own desires. | 
So I must forcibly state that although| 
the actual emotion in its coming or going | 
is not under human control—the demon- | 
stration of it most emphatically is, being | 
entirely a question of will. A strong will | 
can master any demonstration of emotion | 
and it is the duty of either the young| 
husband or wife sternly to curb all vagrant 
fancies in themselves, whose encourage- 
ment can only bring degradation and 

disaster. 
But this subject also in its length must 
be for another time. 
} 


Show Your Faith in Him 


Neither am I going to discuss the obli-| 
gations of the man in the bargain although | 
they are as strong as the woman’s. I| 
am going to confine myself to enlightening | 
you, Caroline, upon your own responsi-| 
bilities. If your health should not be 
good, use common sense and try to im- 
prove it—make as light of it as possible, 
and do not complain. It is such a temp- 
tation to work upon a loved one’s feelings | 
and secure oceans of sympathy, but often 
the second or third time an element of 
boredom—or at best patient bearing of 
the fret—will come into his listening to 
your plaints. If he is ill himself do not} 
fuss over him, but at the same time} 
make him feel that no mother could be} 
more tender and thoughtful than you are| 
being for his comfort. Do not be touchy 
and easily hurt. Remember he may be 
thoughtless, but while he loves you he 
certainly has no deliberate intention of 
wounding you. Be cheerful and gay, and 
if he is depressed by outside worries show 
him you think him capable of overcoming 
them all. Let your thoughts of him be 
always that he is the greatest and best, 
and the current of them, vitalized by love, 
will assist him to become so in fact. 

Think of all the young couples that 
you know. How few of them are really in 
love with each other after the first year, 
say—they have bartered the best and 
most exquisite joy for such poor returns— 
and they could have kept their heaven’s 
gift if they had only thought carefully 
over the things which are likely to de- 
stroy it. 





Be an Inspiration to Him 

I understand that you play the piano 
most charmingly, Caroline—in an easy| 
way which gives pleasure to everyone. 
Do not, when you marry, give this up and | 
let it be relegated to the background as 
so many girls do with their accomplish- 
ments. And if your husband should be 
one of those rich modern young men who 
seem to have no sense of balance or re-| 
sponsibility, but pass their lives rushing} 
from one sport to another, try to curb his | 
restlessness and teach him that a great 
position entails great obligations and that 
he must justify his ownership of it in the 
eyes of the people who now hold the cast- 
ing vote in their inexperienced hands. I} 
believe from the little I know about poli- | 
tics, that I am a conservative, Caroline— 
but when I see an utter recklessness and 
indifference to their nation’s greatness 
and a wild tearing after pleasure, appar- 
ently the only aims of young lives in the 
upper classes, it sickens me with con- 
tempt and sorrow that they should give 
the enemy so good a chance to blaspheme. 

And as women by their gentleness, tact 
and goodness influence affairs and govern- 
ments and countries through men a thou- 
sandfold more than the cleverest suf- 
fragettes could influence these things by | 
securing votes for women, I do implore| 
you, Caroline, when your turn comes to be 
the inspiration of some nice young hus- 
band, to use your power over him to make 
him truly feel the splendour of his inherit- 
ance in being an Englishman, and his tre- 
mendous obligation to come up to the 
mark. 

Now you will think I am becoming too 
serious so I will say good-night, child. 

















Your affectionate Godmother, 
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Nearly 
Always 


Some 
Bad Judgment 


about food or drink causes 
the headaches, sleepless- 
ness, bowel troubles, heart 
failure, nervousness and a 
dozen and one other dis- 
turbances. 











It’s easy to prove 
Whether or not 


Coffee 


is the hidden cause. 


Some persons are really 
anxious enough to recover 
lost health, to make the 
experiment and find out. 

Quit 


coffee absolutely 


for 10 days and use hot, 
well-made 





A genuine food-drink 
made of wheat and a small 
percent of New Orleans 
molasses. It supplies a 
hot table beverage with a 
coffee color and a snappy 
flavour much resembling 
Old Dutch Java. Postum 
is pure and absolutely free 
from caffeine, or drug of 
any kind. 


If the aches and ails 
begin to disappear in a few 
days,:you will know how 
to avoid that kind of trouble 
in the future. 


Postum comes in two 


forms: 


Regular Postum—must 
be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is asol- 
uble powder. A teaspoon- 
ful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with 
the addition of cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 


It's a lot of fun to be 
perfectly well. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 
POSTUM 




































































Crystal of Great Beauty 
We have imported a well chosen and comprehensive 
stock of the finest French Crystal in exclusive 
and original shapes. 
and engrave this crystal with your special 


Monogram or Crest 


Admired for its exclusiveness, our Monogram- 
med Crystal will lend a touch of elegance to 
your home. Exclusive open stock patterns 
that combine originality and utility. 


Complete Set of 60-pieces unique 


with Coin Gold band and your mon- 
ogram. 
guaranteed. 


Catalog, Estimates and Designs of 















We decorate to order 















and graceful shapes 


Workmanship 
Special. . 


$60.50 


monograms sent free. 


Art China Import 
Company 
Dept. A 
47 W. 36th Street 


New York 
City 



















































































































































Ideal for WINTER (indoors) 
Ideal for Summer (outdoors) 











The Patented 


Baby Cariole 


Saves Mother’s Back and Baby’s Nerves 


Lifting and carrying a baby are as bad for the 
baby as they are for the mother. The Baby Cariole, 
as crib and playroom, keeps baby safe and happy, 
day and night. It is easily pushed about the 
house, porch or lawn. The little one doesn’t have 
to be watched or amused and he cannot hurt him- 
self or fall out. 

The Baby Cariole has a frame of white enamelled 
wood, covered with a silver finished screen, woven 
wire springs, sanitary mattress and rubber tired 
wheels. Easily set up. Collapses to fit canvas 
traveling bag. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will supply you direct. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


If you are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
Pruyn Street 


scsaueei: en 2 
Toys that oc “Albany, N. Y. 








SEE 
PAGE 





If you want to purchase anything, for 
any purpose, from any of New York's 
great stores, or specialty shops, write to 


77 Harper’s Bazar “Personal Shopping Service” 








The Paris 


His skirts for both street and house gown 
are double, with full tunic ruffles. In 
the silks and velvet costumes the waists 
are girdled from the line of a low yoke to 
below the hips, making a draped corsage 
or corslet effect, from below which the 
ruffles of the tunics ripple out in an ex- 
aggerated fullness. In the thin materials, 
such as the lace and chiffons, these tunics 
are wired or stiffened at the edge with 
strass or fur. He uses much black velvet 
and taffeta in combination, also black 
velvet and chiffon. 

Bright emerald green in satin and in 
velvets is one of his favourite colours for 
ball gowns; black is also popular, and 
cream white in satins, in brocades, and 
in velvets. A distinctive note of the 
house is the use of net brocaded with 
Pompadour roses in_ bright-coloured 
beads, and there is a profuse use of pail- 
letes of all descriptions. 

Some few tight bodices of velvet are 
seen. In one of the evening gowns the 
bodice was of black velvet, fitted snugly 
to the waist, and rounding from there 
down over the hips, in a slightly dovetail 
line. As a general thing, however, the 
waist is undefined and large, belted be- 
low the normal line or slightly raised; 
but rarely, one may almost say never, 
normal. 


Beer Sounds the Military Note 
Beer in his suits still follows the cuta- 
way form with basques and full upper 
portions, the newest line showing a long 
square-cut end in the back, reaching 
below the knees. Tunic coats are used 


| less here than at the other houses, but 
| all the skirts have the double or triple 
| row of ruffles reaching anywhere from the 
| belt to just below the hips or knee. 
| of the suits have small rolling collars of 
| fur running just across the back from 
| shoulder to shoulder. 


Many 


The military note, always sounded 
more or less by Beer in many of his 
smartest suits, is still a feature of his 
collection for this year. One suit, a per- 
fect little gem, was made of blue cheviot, 
braided with black, and cut with long- 
waisted straight bloused coat, belted 
below the hips. Perfectly plain in front, 
it buttoned at the side, and was trimmed 
with collar and cuffs of leopard. 

His skirts are all high-waisted and hang 
loose from belt to knee in a supple graceful 
line, which neither fits nor fulls but rounds 
over the figure, concealing, yet suggesting 
the natural curves beneath. Skirts for 
the evening gowns and house gowns are 
slashed, both in front and back, and 
with very generous slashes, reaching in 
some cases quite to the knee. 

Shirred Panelings in Cloth Costumes 

In his cloth costumes he shows a curious 
use of fulled panelings running from the 
waist to the skirt in a contrasting colour. 
These are cut square top and bottom, 
are about six inches in width, and extend 
from the yoke to the hip directly in the 
front. Absolutely unbelted, the fulness 
is drawn snugly down in an unbroken 
line, concealing all shape and form of 
the waist or bust. 

A rather startling effect was produced 
in a copper-coloured cloth gown by the 
insertion of a front panel of flesh-coloured 
embroidered chiffon, which pointed from 
the low yoke to the skirt, and continued 
around the side of the bodice under the 
arms. 

In general his evening gowns are low, 
very low; they could not be of this sea- 
son and be otherwise. But it is a relief 
to observe that there is a bodice, and a 
decided one. Sheer and diaphanous it 
may be, but here are sleeves, waist, and a 
girdle, which makes it infinitely prettier 
than many of the tulle-draped creations. 
Some few of the sleeves, to be sure, con- 
sist only of bands of strass or ribbon 
velvet, but in the majority of cases they 
are formed into good-sized flowing ruffles 


| of tinsel-embroidered tulle, or full puffs 


of net. 

The full bloused back is a point much 
emphasized by Beer both in suits and 
wraps, and much importance is given to 
the backs of all costumes. Time and 
again, here as elsewhere, the entire interest 
of a suit or dress will be found in the 
unique arrangement of the draperies, the 





Fall Openings 


(Continued from page 28) 


girdle, sashes and trimmings of the back. 
In general the fulness of all skirts is placed 
more at the sides and back than at the 
front. 


Worth Shows Conservative Models 
Several weeks ago Worth announced 
that from his standpoint fashions had 
reached a stage’ where a halt must be 
called in favour of good taste. In accord. 
ance with that statement is his showi 
this year, though in this it differs but little 
from all preceding ones. It is of simple 
smart, and wearable costumes, — suits 
cut on those wonderful Worth lines, even. 
ing gowns glorious in their brocades, 
colourings, and marvellously arranged 
trains. All the points which have made 
the name of the house are here, and jp 
addition an infusion of some of the mogt 
advanced tendencies of the present day, 
These tendencies, however, are so skil. 
fully handled that one looks and looks 
again before the idea finally penetrates, 
and one realizes what they stand for. 
Take for instance, the skirts of the dane. 
ing frocks; harem skirts in conception, jf 
not entirely in execution, they certainly 
are. Over tight sheath slips of satin og 
taffeta, slashed on the sides, the corners 
rounded or square cut, hangs an outer 
slip of net or lace, ruffled, or paneled, 
beaded and scalloped. As each step is 
taken these swing free from the silk slip, 
which, dividing at the knee-high slashes 
at the side, separates to show the under 
masses of fluffy chiffon. The effect thus 
obtained, owing to the tightness of the 
silk slip, is‘that of a trousered skirt. 
His evening wraps, more stunning than 
ever, are made with enormous breadth 
through the shoulders and hips, but tap- 
ering at the feet, with sleeves so large, 
so long, so full, that when the arm is 
bent the folds hang almost to the knees, 
One style shows the raglan cut, the arm. 
hole reaching from the shoulder to below 
the hips; another shows a deep yoke 
running down over the shoulders with 
the underpart fulled on in cordings of 
ruchings; some are guiltless of sleeves 
and made with the upper portion in a full 
blouse reaching to the knee, there caught 
and held in place by a band of fur, from 
below which the under part extends ina 
tapering line draped around the feet. 


The Characteristic Parry Suit 

The characteristic Parry suit of the 
year is the loose, high-waisted, belted 
model, with full tunic reaching to withina 
few inches of the bottom of the skirt, 
to the knees, or to just below the hips, 
the fulness laid in deep plaits or box 
plaits, which hang straight, without flare, 
The walking suits have loose backs, the 
cutaway line, are belted, and fastened 
with two or three buttons at a moder- 
ately low opening, the mannikins wearing 
them in the Frenchiest way possible with 
their hands stuck into the tiny pockets 
which are cut at the sides. 

Bretelles figure on some of the frocks, 
all of which have the high waist, and 
some waistcoats are still used. These, 
however, are much longer than those 
which formed so distinctive a note of his 
spring collection, and are made in plain 
coloured taffetas in a colour which is 4 
contrast to the suit. 


“Just What a Lady Would Wear” 


The fashion vernacular for the Redferm 
models expresses itself as “just what a 
lady would wear.’ That, of course, & 
true; ladies do wear them, and very 
prettily, as Mr. Redfern tells you. But 
to say they are less extreme and mor 
conservative than the other houses is 4 
mere figure of speech, and he does not 
for one moment claim it. Take his 
dancing frocks for this season; delicious 
things, but most abbreviated both top 
and bottom. Made of soft draped tiets 
of chiffon, the necks are cut as low as cam 
be, then filled in with tight-fitted yokes of 
flesh-coloured chiffon edged with strass, 
which seems to announce that they go 
still further. Perfectly modest, 
the hint. d 

Then the skirts. Short, to begin with, 
they are slashed in the front, and the 
draperies laid over such tight founda 
tions that in walking they separate 
and mount higher and higher, quite a 
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though the rebellious chiffons were mur- 

muring “what is the use.’”’ All of ey 

goes to prove that they are “ladylike” To Be 
worn by a lady, otherwise beware; A. 

as the Duchesse de Rohan-Chabot said . : 


“ ” when asked her opinion of the Tango Ciddin 7 D res sed 
P URE DYE GUARANTEED and the various other dances, “any one 5 
who is well-bred will dance in a well-bred Is To Be 


manner; those who are not can never.” 
Correctly Dressed 


= | Po ios, This might apply to clothes as well. 
for The House of Gidding stands 


Gorgeous wraps of fur, chiefly sable, 
sponsor for world styles,recognized 


are a feature of the showing. Others 
are in velvet trimmed with bushy fox, 
fluffy boas of which, composed of one or 
more of the animals, are twisted around 
the neck. Others again are in spangled 
net lined with velvet, but trimmed with 
the same marvellous massings of fur. 


Hoop-Skirts and Bustles! 
Frankly and without hesitation comes 
Premet to the front with hoop skirts,and 
—_— , bustles! The most bewitching little 
: models, with skirts all pulled up high and 
higher in the back and great bouffant 
draperies over the hips, with high, loose- 
waisted, or better say, no waisted belts, 
for they are simply wide pieces of straight 
cloth buttoned around the waist, heaven 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- knows how, without apparently touching 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE - it at any point. Enormous bouches of 
silk or velvet stick out directly in the back, 
GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREDAIC not suggesting, but announcing, that | 
TOGETHER WITH THIS-TAG AND WE the bustle is come again to life, but a 
WiLL RE-LINE WIT. f bustle used with a big waist and a per- 
" ITHOUT CHARGE fectly loose, supple, uncorseted figure. | 
All kinds and shapes of fulled over- | 
skirts are used. Some pointing way 


BELDING BROS. 4 CO. down to the bottom of the skirt in front 


JK Manufactyr ers y an and edged with the fullest and fluffiest Furs,GownsWraps, Suits, 
902 BROAD WA Y é i of box-plaited ruches, finish at the side of 
) Coats and Millinery 





as standards of Dress,at home 


and abroad. 


Latest productions from leading 
Parisian Couturiers,im ported and 
adapted as exclusive offerings to 


a discerning Clientele. 


\ the belt in the back, the cutaway space 
S New York Cit , between what should be the waist and 
CX My i iy the heels filled in with row after row of 
Es. r WW plaited ruffles of tulle. Other over- | 
skirts are funny little hip-length effects, 








with three pounds of tin which {pq 








re: s ! perfectly straight and cut an even length | ° * 
| Tin costs 40c a pound—raw |fe front and back,—really like a big plait | J. M.Gidding & Gs. 
; silk costs $4.00a pound. Modern Py laid in the top of the skirt, below which | 
science enables man to saturate |ry in the back is placed a huge bow of the 5 
and coat one pound of silk yarn ¥ material. Almost a yard in width from | Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
: loop to loop, it is stiffly wired, a pannier, Paris Washington, D. C. 


a bustle, and a Japanese obi, all in one. 











has been dissolved in powerful 
chemicals. Some manufacturers 
do this and sell as satin this tin- 
plated product, which feels so 
heavy and looks so glossy when 
new. These manufacturers make 
a great profit at your expense, 
but such fabrics quickly fray out 
and crack—they cannot wear. 


In fact, all the draperies and trimmings 
and ruffles massed about the hips are 
wired, most obviously, and swing quite 
free from the underskirt, or when at- 
tached at bottom to the foundation, as in 
some of the peg-topped, riding-habit 
shaped skirts, poke out at the sides in 


the most amusing manner, making the 


mannikins look like walking kites. 


The line of the belt, if it can be called a 
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is | For more than half & contury Belding line, is always high, never normal, never 
Py | Bros. & Co. have been weaving puce dropped, though the belt extends in most 
ithina | silk thread into best possible satins |*s OO sc. Ey 

skirt, | and making them strictly “pure dye.” % cases. te os ‘ _— f tees enikt d 
> hips, For your protection and ours, the y, His jac ets are short, oose, and broa 
o be name “Belding” is woven in the sel- at both front and back. They hang 
t flan vage of every yard. in perfectly straight lines under the arm, 
. a : : 4 cover the waist in front, and slope in a 
=~ a {| We will send you an epee all square-cut end to a bit below the hips in 
~~ i valuable illustrated booklet te pres the back. Trimmed with fur, with long 
noder- about silk, from the egg to aietin enichonadl te 
rearing the fx bric: free upon re- sleeves, or melon-shaped three-quarter 
le with 4, quest. affairs, bulging over the elbow, to a 


point just above the wrist, where 
they suddenly narrow into a little flaring 
cuff, they give the crowning touch of 
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ine piquancy to these adorable, bunchy 
, little skirts. 

These, 

those 





Rubber-soled golf boot, supports the arch — 






Premet’s Blouses 





- of his he tients paar di oi affords plenty of room for the toes, insures 

plain- Premet’s blouses are developed in two | the greatest comfort. A toe-piece of leather 

h isa “VYardwide” | 00 Per Yard shades of chiffon; one in the color of the | — the sole and allows the use of hob- 
Se ys nails. 


suit, the other in a decided contrast, or in 


“A ‘ 
NO 164 . . . $1.00 Per Yard a cream or white. The necks are cut ina | 


Vear” : N°1690 . . + $1.25 Per Yard deep pointed or rounded décolleté. An 
edfen N° 688 . . . $1.25 Per Yard attractive use of fur, thinned, cut and 
vhat 4 N° 671 .. . $1.50 Per Yard arranged in narrow bands as a fringe is 


ALL PURE DYE E seen on some of the waists. 


rse, is . . 

1 very oa His furs are chiefly dyed fox, the boas 

. But {LL GUARANTEED composed of a single animal, worn 

| more : straight across the front, head on one 

es is 8 ’ shoulder, tail drooping off the other, 

es not REMEMBER : the back left quite bare, save for long | Black russia walking boot — Kid top patent leather walking 

ce his When inninn Mite be | fulled straps of velvet or satin, which, | {oroughly | serviceable | walking boot, In constructing this hand- 

J . . | cusiom men — ; " 

iio RAMAN, °°19081 8E cach side, cross. atthe Waist, | Ay" alm mae Cu sob ten te amg aaa 
° and Knot in front. ome short dra rom selected russia leather. Two havi ti d the half french 

re the yard the Genuine has fur shoulder capes were also shown, oe inch military heel. hooting no tip and the half fi 

as can th “ ” | trimmed and, as a rule, ornamented with 

okes of e name “BELDING hanging panels or draped straps of velvet 


or satin in the back. 

Skirts for the dancing frocks are short, 
and a Premet short skirt means short; 
hardly more than ankle length with quan- 





woven into the Selvage 
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Write for new illustrated catalogue 





n with, tities of draperies, all wired, and endless 

nd the yards of lace and tulle. ‘ 

unda- His skirts for ball gowns are bouffant 

anil over the hips, but from there are abso- Broadway at 25th Street, New York 
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Susanna 
Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


“My exercises do for the face as much & ¢ ; 
as my physical culture has done forthe "> —"* 
health and figures of 65,000 women. _4m. 

The results are marvelous. I can enliven 
and rejuvenate your face in just six 
minutes a day, to an extent you now believe im- 
possible. The work of this course is in charge of 
my nieces, whose photographs are shown here. They have been fully trained 
by me. My personal advice is always available to you.’’—Susanna Cocroft. 


and if you have any of the ailments mentioned 
Study Your F ace on the coupon, mark X opposite the defect and 


We will help you. 
Keep Your Skin Clear and Smooth 


Why should not the skin of your face be as smooth as that of your body ? 
Keep Your Hands and Feet Dainty 


attractive and free from blemishes. These bespeak 
culture and refinement. 





and Abundant 


by learning just a few scientific rules 
to follow that are just as easy as the 
things you are doing. 


write to us. 





Make Your Hair Glossy 


| very long, very narrow pointed trains. 


The Sensation of the Premet Opening 
The sensation of the opening,—one 
must at least give a word to that, sug- 
gesting as it does what is perhaps to be 
| his plan of campaign for the coming season 
| or so, showed a regulation old-fashioned 
| ruffled skirt, over a true hoop foundation. 
| A series of white chiffon ruffles edged 
| with box plaitings swung out in perfect 
| balloon fashion from over the foundation 
| wired just below the hips. Over this 
| skirt was worn a jacket of rose-coloured 
| taffeta, fitted at the waist, and extending 
| both at the sides and in back, into full 
' draped panniers. 


| GeorgeousF abrics at Paquin’s Opening 

The keynote of the Paquin collection 
was a gorgeousness of fabrics, a richness 
of colouring, and an originality of design, 
seen more in the clever adjusting of the 
details of a gown, in the collar, the sleeves, 
the girdle, perhaps, than in the line of 
the costume as a whole; for in this 
“tout ensemble” the big designers prac- 
tically unite. However, there we find 
the normal waist, large but defined by 
















Keep Young 
Do not allow your facial muscles to 
droop, or your skin to wrinkle, grow 
sallow or disfigured. We cannot all 
have beautiful features but we can 







here. 
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each make the most of our attractions, wee 
’ of our best points. Thzed, Weak 
yes 


\ 6 Minutes a Day Crow’s Feet 
\ We can show you marvelous results 
with only six minutes a day. It takes 


no longer to do the right thing than the 





Eyes 


wrong one. But KNOW the right way. Docile Cine 
J Do not experiment. Fully one- Neck 
third of our pupils are sent to Fong a 
, us by former pupils. Our Sallow Skin 


pupils look 10 years younger. 





— Write for our FREE booklet | Dandruff 
explaining the course for self-improvement. Write today. oe 
* D H . 
Grace- Mildred Culture Course Tender, inflam 
624 S. Michigan Avenue Dept.4 Chicago] ¢,“7;" 





Tell us of any 
other defects 
not mentioned 


Sagging Facial 


Pouches Under 


Thin Eyelashes 
Thin Eyebrows | 


Freckled Skin 

















“The 
Hidden 
Children” 


A Thrilling Romance 
of the Revolution 


Robert W. Chambers 


is at his best when he writes a story of war. Full of spirited dash is his 
latest novel. With consummate skill he leads you—now into the lively 
society of the silk-stockinged, bewigged officers and their ladies, now off 
in the trackless forests with the soft-footed savages and the buckskinned 
riflemen, now to the hideous altar of the bloody Senecas. As if ina 
trance, you seem to have lived through those awful days when the 
scalp-yell sounded along the peaceful banks of the Mohawk and the 
Long House of the Iroquois tottered to its fall. 


Strangely interwoven with Indian legend and the brave deeds of a little 
band of patriots is the delightful love story of the French maiden, Lois, 
and the sturdy ranger, Loskiel. A strain, enchanting and eerie, runs 
throughout the book that makes it by far the most fascinating novel that 
Robert W. Chambers has ever written. 


Howard Chandler Christy’s 


illustrations are superb. They have caught the haunting wildness of 
the sombre forests, their painted denizens and the hardy woodsmen who 
opposed cunning with cunning. Christy’s brush has indeed visualized 
the wonderful descriptive powers of Chambers’ pen. The dainty 
Lois has been made a creature charming beyond expression. 


“The Hidden Children” starts in November Cosmopolitan. 

you miss this unique, brilliant novel, with its famous author 
and its famous artist, you will miss one of the greatest works 
ever offered to the fiction-reading public. A quarter and 
the coupon below will bring you this story. Sign your 
name now. 


If 


Merely Sign This Coupon 


OSMOPOLITAN 


119 West 40th St., New York City 
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belt and girdle. Skirts have the fulness 
| in front, back, sides, or draped snugly 


over the hips; others hung in long, full | - 


folds of the material from belt to hem, 
opening at the side to show tight-fitting 
underslips of satin in tone with the vel- 
vet or cloth from which the suit is made. 
| Slashes are conventionalized as it were. 

The slash, as such, in the cloth suits 

does not exist in the models of this house, 
| but makes its appearance in its most 
| daring form in the evening gowns, some 
of which open quite to the knee. 

In the jackets, the gems of the whole 
collection and unique in Paris, we find 
long-tailed cutaways or Directoires, 
opening over single-breasted waistcoats, 
closed to the hips, and from there flaring 
out in full godet plaits at the sides. 
Others, still in the cutaway line, are made 
with basques, hung from the sloping line 
of a semi-fitted back, and rippling into 
innumerable full godet plaits. 

Both jackets and wraps are laden with 
furs, great high fluffy collars, and wide 
turn-back cuffs, but few fur sets or coats 
are shown. Since the Maison of Paquin 
and Joire (and Monsieur Joire by the way, 
as probably everyone knows, is the 
brother of Madame Paquin and associated 
with her in all the artistic work of design- 
ing) is exclusively for furs, it is hardly 
strange they should feature them here in 
their showing for the New York buyers. 


The Uncorseted Effect by Bernard 

Trimness in the tailor suits, an almost 
exaggerated looseness and uncorseted 
effect above the waist in the house and 
evening gowns, with a new flaring line at 
the side seams in the mantles, are the fea- 
tures of the Bernard collection. This latter 
line is amongst the newest of the notes 
struck by any of the houses, and suggests 
in a faint way the slender-waisted, bell- 
shaped redingotes of the Louis Philippe 
epoch. For jackets he clings to the cuta- 
way fronts, with pointed sides, opening at 
the shoulder, and closing tightlyat the neck 
with smart little collars of fur, velvet or 
Roman silk, flaring and wired at the edge. 

His skirts are undraped and of rounded 
length at bottom, and the majority are 
hung from short hip-length yokes. All 
are beltless with slightly raised waist line. 
Many side-plaited or circular tunics are 
also used by the house, hung from the 
same short yokes. 

Some few tiny shoulder capes, made of 
drapings of lace or silk, are seen on the 
house gowns, with high girdles of rich 
brocaded ribbons. These reach from 
bust to hip, and are quite undraped. 

The most swagger models shown at the 
opening were the three-quarter or full- 
length coats of duvetyn, and velours de 
laine, trimmed with fur and cut with the 
new flaring line. 


Apron Fronts at Cheruit’s 

The Cheruit showing as usual stands 
alone, unique of its kind. To be sure the 
same tendencies seen elsewhere are no- 
ticed here as well but transformed in some 
subtle way, the secret of which is known 
only to Madame Cheruit herself. The 
large normal waist, the loose dropped 
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lutely skin-tight, slashed in the front, with | 














waist, or no waist at all, with the supple, | 





Have Your Silver 


Look Best 


The cost of silver doesn’t 
count so much. It is care 
and attention that add to 
its beauty. The use of 








WRIGHT, S 


LVER (REAM | 


aK 





will make plated ware look richer 
and more handsome than costly 
solid silver, dim and dull by 
neglect. 

Get a jar of Wright's today— 
begin using it, and watch the 
wonderful change. You will be 
proud of your silver. 

Cleans marble, glassware and 
all metals, 

Ask your dealer for it. 


A large Sample Jar, enough to clean 
all of your silver, sent for 4c in stamps 
to pay postage. 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
95 Court St., Keene, N. H. 





The only silk covered 


collar supporter with 


hand crocheted ends 
eavavavavauauare 


Dainty Invisible Flexible 
All Sizes, White or Bla ace 


Joseph W. Schloss Co., New York 


* 
Maternity Apparel 
yy At Wholesale Prices 
Direct from Manufacturer 
We specialize in Maternity Ap- 
Constructed on scientific 


parel. 
rinciples, absolutely self-adjust- 
ng to all periods and ordinary 


wear. 
No extra charge for making to 


measure. 
$3.75 up 

Maternity Dresses, Coats, 
Skirts and Corsets. All popular 
materials. 

No. 1173-F.— Maternity Dress 
ofsoft, drapy Satin Foulard. 
Colors: Navy, Cadet and Brown 
grounds with small figures in con- 
trasting colors. 

$s 


15.00 

Send for loose-leaf catalogue B-10 

showing great varwety of other models 

American Women’s Wear Co. 
123-B West 25th St., New York City 








NE thing leads to another. The making 
of a candle mold for a relative led toa 
few molded bayberry candles; then came 

our old fashioned bayberry “dips’’; and now 
we are making a basket-box from the rushes 
growing by the pond in our village, near which 
the first exploring party from the Pilgrim ship 
Mayflower is said to have camped. In this we 
put two seven-inch bayberry dips, a small 
packet of bayberries, a hand tinted card ‘‘ The 
Birth of the Bayberrie,”’ and a leaflet showing 
the party’s wanderings. We send the whole 
for $1.00 tpaid. Six seven-inch bayberry 
dips in a Christmas box with hand tinted card 
and packet of bayberries for $1.00, a Fragrant 
Bayberry Bag for the bureau drawer for 15 cents, 
a Christmas box of twelve hand dipped bayberry 
Christmas tapers with charming brass candle- 
stick for 80 cents, a dozen five-inch hand-dipped 
bayberry candles with tinted card, etc., for $1.25 
all postpaid, gives an idea of what our price list 
shows. 
CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO.. North Truro, Mess. 


FOR XMAS GIFTS 


Andirons and Fenders $8.00 tu $50.00,Candle- 
sticks 75 cents to $3.00, Large Door Knockers for 
front doors $1.50 to $5.00—Guest Room Knock- 
ers for bedroom doors $1.50 each, Stands $1.50, 
Log Pokers $8.00, Trivets and Hearth-Stands 
$5.00 to $20.00. All prepaid; and in beautifully 
wrought brass of antique design. Send for Pho- 
tographs. 

THE J. ARTHUR LIMERICK CO. 
960 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


CLARK'S ORIENT CRUISE] 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons ; 16th an- 
nual; Feb. 2; 64 days, $400 up, including hotels, 
ides, drives, shore trips; stop-overs. 
week in Paris or London at only $30 extra. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 


Harper’s Bazar 


























Mrs. Adair 


extends to you an invitation to 
visit her Salon (the mecca of 
New York fashionables) either to try 
one of her GANESH Treatments 
for the complexion and contour, or 
simply to learn of her methods which 
are the same as those practised in her 
London and Paris Salons. Personally 
trained English attendants only. 


If You Cannot Visit 
Mrs. Adair’s Salon 


then do what hun- 
dreds of other 
women are success- 
fully accomplishing— 
Free yourself of every 
unnecessary blemish, 
ncrease your personal 
attractiveness by self- 
{reaiment at home with 
the GANESH TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. 


By Way of Suggestion : 


For Lines. Wrinkles and Ho 
GANESH MUSCLE lee BOING. lowe $1, 
feeds the tissues, filling out lines and holiows;: 
obliterates lines on eyelids, making them white and 
firm. 


For Loose Skins and Eve Puffiness 
GANESH EASTERN DIABLE SKIN TONIC, 
75e, tones and strengthens; enables skin to with- 
stand hot rooms, cold winds and sun exposure; good 
for puffiness under the eyes. 


To Whiten a Dark Skin 
GANESH EASTERN LILY LOTION, $1.50, 
removes tan, sunburn, collar lines, etc.; makes skin 
white ~ firm. 
t Increasing Size of Bus 
GANESH °TUN YO, $1.25, if gently £ in’ night 
and morning, will increase r? - and firmness. 

To Reduce the Double Chin 
GANESH CHIN 8 AP, $5, will restore the 
lost contour, My es from nose to chin and 
eradicating flabbiness. 

For the Forehead Lines 
GANESH FOREHE SAD STRAPS will remove 
the lines on the forehead, also on corners of eyes. 
was 
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ainine Every Needful 
oaneee * Con Y BOXES, $5, for the tour- 
ists or for the boudoir at home: contain many 
GANESH Preparations; compact, safe and handy. 


Kindly Have Cheque or Money Order Accompany Order 
Descriptive Lecture Bookiet Free 


557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 2839 Murray Hill 
LONDON, 92 New Bond St., W. PARIS, 5 Rue Cambon 


Mme. THOMPSON ose 


” Was | 
New Coiffures “it 














‘‘Adorable’’?’ New 
‘‘Butterfly’”” New 
“Fluffy Ruffers’’ 
(The Favorite) 


“Comb Pouffs” 
GRAY HAIR 


No shade is too difficult for me to match! 
My vast and varied assortment of gray and 
white, in their finest shadings, from darkest 
gray to purest white, INSURES AB- 
SOLUTE ACCURACY. 


My Wonderful Dye 


for fastidious ladies is guaranteed not to 
stain the scalp or rub off, and to dye the 
hair a uniform color, even after previous 
application of other dyes. Any shade from 
one package. Mailed postpaid in plain 
wrapper upon receipt of $2.00. 


Mme. THOMPSON 
41 West 38th Street New York 


Bet. 5th and 6th Avenues 








Washuroat Name Tapes 


Efficient, on not expensive 

Names, initials, numbers, ete., in various attractive styles of 
lettering, on a very fineiy woven, narrow white linen tape. For 
marking clothing and household linen. Will not wash out, 
Especially usefulin hospitals, boarding schools, ete. 

100 tapes, with nameor other wording, 5c; 50 for 35¢ 

100 tapes, with initials or numbers, 35c; 50 for 25¢ 

SAMPLES FREE 


Sterling Name Tape Co., 20 Curtice St., Winsted, Conn. 











BABY’S CARE 
Do you know how to keep 
baby happy and contented and 
well without letting its care 
become a task? Our free book 
will show you how tosave lots 
of trouble, especially at night. 
One of the most sensible baby 
i books ever written. Free if 
you will give your dealer’s 
name. Write today. 

Tavlor Nursery Raby Red Co. 
4 Madison Avenue. New York 
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uncorseted effect, which has been a feature 


of her models of late, is still continued. | 


Since she practically launched the long- 
waisted line, at its height this season, it 
is hardly to be wondered that she con- 
tinues it for the time being. 

Her jackets are made both in the cut- 
away and tunic forms with some few 
circular basques and godet plaits, and 


vary in length from six or eight inches | 


below the hip to within a few inches of 
the bottom of the skirt. 

In skirts she shows many double and 
triple tiers of ruffles, and for the house 
gowns drapery arranged in a bias line to 
form one-sided, pointed overskirts. She 
also uses what. might be called apron 
fronts, or half tunics. Formed from 
straight pieces of cloth, these are plaited 
full to the belt in front, caught at the 
side seams, or left free and hang straight 
and full to the bottom of the skirt, which 
in the back is plain and flat. 

An odd feature for the house skirts is 


the dropped pannier. This starts from a |. 


hip-length yoke, is made very full to just 
a bit below the knee, and is finished at the 
bottom with a full box-plaited ruching of 
ribbon or, when in silk, of the silk itself. 

The trains for the evening gowns are 


cut square or pointed, and there are many | 


Watteau or semi-Watteau effects. 

The evening wraps are made of gorgeous 
brocades lined with plain satins and pro- 
fusely adorned with fur in great bushy 
collars and cuffs, or in wide shoulder capes, 
and in bands outlining the entire wrap. 
Either three-quarters or full-length, they 
are very wide and ample. 


Callot Stands for Moderate Modes 

Callot this year, in striking contrast to 
her showing of the last season, stands for 
the moderate and the unextreme. In 
suits, her skirts are short and compara- 
tively plain and unslashed; rounded, per- 
haps, a bit on one side of the front, 


but almost imperceptibly. There are no | 
draperies and no exaggerated bunchings of | 


fulness over the hips. The waist and the 
general form of the figure are loose and 
supple, with more of a suggestion of cor- 


set, but less of a pronounced belt line than | 


elsewhere. 
Her jackets are of two types. The 


cutaway is rather long in back, with |f 


simple, untrimmed surplice or double- 
breasted fronts; the other is a short, hip- 
length model, with box back and broad 
front. The sleeves are inserted at the 
armhole, without fulness, or, when made 
kimono shape, are tightly fitted. 

Ornaments formed from galloon of gold 
braid, arranged in funny little straight 
bands over a bright colour, are used 
for trimming on Callot’s black satin 
suits. 

For evening gowns she uses quantities 


of black velvet, black satin, and black | 


jetted net, piled with masses of lace and 
tulle. Not a tunic is to be seen, but long, 
graceful draperies from bust to hem. 
Hardly Empire, hardly princess, just a 
loose, supple line. The material is 
wound around the figure and caught low 
at the side below the knee by some gor- 
geous spangled ornament or cluster of 
flowers. In many of the gowns the skirts 
are walking arbours, so heavily laden are 
they with climbing vines and garlands, 


the majority of which sparkle with rhine- | 


stone dew drops. 

All evening gowns are trained, not one 
short frock or Tango gown among them. 
The line of the décolleté is square, though 
some extend in a deep point in the back. 
One-sided draperies predominate in these 
décolleté bodices, the velvet or satin 
being drawn up over one arm, while the 
other is draped in flesh-coloured chiffon. 
In some, long cloud-like draperies of tulle 
float out from the shoulders or rather 
from one shoulder, a la Queen Louise of 
Prussia, but a Queen Louise with a French 
Callot touch. 

One of the successes of the showing was 
a gown called “ Robe de Nuit,” a stunning 
thing in black velvet with corsage in 
flesh-coloured chiffon; absolutely simple, 
the entire style was in the line. A won- 
derful clinging drapery of the velvet 
started at the bust and continued its 
sinuous way to the foot, extending in a 
long pointed train at the back. At the 
side the drapery was caught by a jet orna- 
ment, made of sequins, and long hanging 
ropes of cut beads, which dangled and 
swung with every motion in walking. 


McCutcheon’s 
Linen Catalogue 


Free on Request 


Everyone who is interested in fine 
Linens should write for our 68-page 
Illustrated Catalogue, just issued. 


It contains a great number of the newest 
designs in Table Cloths, Napkins, Fancy 
Table Linens, Bed Linens, etc., and about 
two hundred illustrations of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs of all kinds. 

The purpose of this Catalogue is to give 
some idea of the great range of flaxen pro- 
ducts which you can find at “The Linen 
Store’’, which is generally recognized as 
‘*headquarters for Fine Linens” 

For over half a century the McCutcheon 
name has been an absolute guarantee of 
trustworthiness and reliability. 

Copy will be mailed 
free upon receipt of 
name and address. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 17 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


| ‘ **The Linen Store’’ 
se s Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 

















HE moment Poiret, Callot Soeurs, Paquin or 
Worth launches a new shade, it is reproduced in 


Corticelli Silk. 


The colorings introduced at the Fall Fashion Openings 
in Paris can be exactly matched with Corticelli Spool 
Silk by asking for the following numbers: 


For example; the greens, Russian, 1029; Emerald, 1022; 
Bottle, 1016.6; and Dull Apple, 1016.3; the reds, Brique, 
1057.3; Beterave, 1101; Beet, 1077.8; the Old Blue, 932; 
and Midnight Blue, 911; the new Taupe, 1149; Citron, 1000; 
Salmon, 1075.2; Nasturtium, 1091.6; Old Gold, 985; all the 
latest shades of mauve, also the new variations in the strikingly 
original Futurist colorings and bold unusual Royal India shades 
can be matched at once by your Corticelli dealer. 
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Best Seats—$1.00 


NE dollar pinned to the coupon below admits you 
and your friends to the best plays in the country 
—not for one evening, but for three whole months. 


It allows you behind the scenes—where only the chosen 
few can enter—revealing to you what to most people 


are mysteries. 


This Special Offer is Made for 





Lovers of the Dramatic Art 





All the diversion, all the instruction and amusement, which the theatre 


affords, is brought into your own home by The Theatre Magazine. | 


Reproductions of scenes in current plays, reviews of the season’s 
glimpses into the private lives of celebrated artists—all this it 


cesses, 


suc- 


gives you for a whole year for $3.50—less than the price of two seats 


at any one performance. 


The price of a single copy of The Theatre is 35 cents. 


For the benefit 


of the few who are unacquainted with The Theatre Magazine, the next 
three issues will be sent for $1.00. 


In addition will be sent with our compliments our just completed 


* Portraits 


de luxe”’—a handsome portfolio, containing six 10x 14 portraits of prominent stars, 
printed in twelve colors ready for framing. 





11 WEST 38th STREET: : 


“THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 





including the Portraits de luxe. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (Canadian $1.20—Foreign $1.25) 
for The Theatre Magazine for the next three issues, 
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the people or the railroads rule ? 


number of Hearst’s Magazine. 


indictment of the present system. 


119 West 40th Street 


This Coupon 
and a Quarter 


will bring you Hearst’s Magazine 
for the next three months. Sign 
your name, enclose twenty-five 
cents and mail today. 





The Truth About The Railroads 


—by Alfred Henry Lewis 


The present moment is ripe for the frank propounding of the question ‘ ‘Shall 
No one thing is quite so vital to the 
national welfare as the solution of this problem. 
concern to each of us — our pocket-books and. our lives. 


A series of special articles on the railroad situation will open in the October 
These are by far the most comprehensive 
ideas that have yet been promulgated on the subject. 
the data covered a long period of deep study on the part of skilled investi- 
gators and now, with their briefs completed, Mr. Lewis is making a scathing 


Whether you believe in the policy of the railroads, whether in government 
ownership, or no, you should not miss these articles. 
structive, they will clarify the entire discussiqn for you. 

the opportunity presented you in the‘ caupon below to read this railroad 
series and save money at the same ‘time. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


Name 


Street 


Address 


The topic is of imminent 


The preparation of 


Analytic and con- 
Take advantage of 


New York City 


HB 10-13 








The Social Secretary 


UR constantly changing standards 
O of living and spending have un- 

avoidably brought about many 
changes in our household arrangements. 
We no longer keep house as our mothers 
used to do, we no longer have a summer 
place and a winter home, taking our ser- 
vants and silver from one to the other. 

Instead we divide our year into four parts, 

and we must have a domicile for each part. 
We have separate silver plate for each 
residence and usually a new corps of 
servants. We have developed such mi- 
gratory habits that our children some- 
times do not know just where their home 
is! Many prominent families, those 
whose names mark them leaders of what 
we must call, for lack of a better name, 
society, transfer their personal belongings 
to four different homes during the twelve 
months. Others equally well-known and 
| of equal fortune spend three periods under 
| their own rooftrees and the fourth in 
| yachting, traveling, or shooting and 
hunting in England or Scotland. 

These several yearly migrations natur- 
ally make our housekeeping more and 
more complex. The Social Secretary 
finds more and more of the details of the 
household laid upon her shoulders; more 
and more must she know all the newest 
customs of the social world. 

Yet it is the insistence upon too much 
formality, the being uneasy unless things 
are just so, which proves the provincial. 
In knowing how to be informal lies the 
crucial test. Like, laughter, it betrays 
our experience of the world and gauges 
our social standing. 

Technicalities are a snare to the unini- 
tiated. They vary from season to season, 
and are as quickly out of date as an Easter 
bonnet too often copied. A generation 
ago, ‘‘Mr. So-and-so presented his com- 
pliments”’ when he wrote asking one to a 
German. Fancy doing it now. Or 
fancy any one’s speaking of a “pink din- 
ner.’ 

The old-fashioned tell us that manners 
have degenerated, New York men not hav- 
ing the decency to call after being enter- 
tained at dinner. In Paris, an old Rus- 
sian Princess said even more about the 
young men of St. Petersburg. No civility 
| left, and everybody in a hurry. 

‘“*Men come to see me,” said one woman 
| by whose tea-table men are always to be 
| found, “because they know I am always 
| there.” 
| “Yes, but even when I am not there, 
| 





” 


answered another woman, who by no 
chance is ever at home, ‘“‘men might at 
| least leave a card. What angers me is 
having bachelors dine with me six or 
seven times a winter without taking the 
| slightest notice of me between times.” 

“Then why continue to ask them?” 
suggested the first speaker. 

“Because I’ve got to have them.” 

Therein lies the difficulty. 

We who give dinners have got to have 
men—women, too—with the premium 
going oftenest to the unattached. ‘I 
have had lots of dinner invitations this 
winter,” said an unmarried woman of 
thirty. “I can well understand it” was 
the frank reply,‘ It is so hard to find single 
women to fill up a place.” 

When dinner-giving becomes mere 
routine, obligations should weigh no 
more on the side of the hostess than on 
that of the guest, who has helped round 
out her table. 

The sending of wedding invitations by 
mail was once resented by punctilious 
persons as “highly improper.” The 
man-servant was supposed to carry them 
in a basket, lined with one of the best 
table napkins, which he threw carefully 
back every time he rang at a door bell. 
Now they are dumped into a green box 
on the corner of the street, and no one is 
offended. 

What would those dear old sticklers for 
propriety have said, I wonder, to the tele- 
phone, with butlers and secretaries call- 
ing up to engage you for dinner? 

To refuse an invitation because it ar- 
| rives neither by hand nor the post would 
| proclaim us antediluvians, though good 
' 





manners require. except among inti- 

mates, that a card should follow by mail, 
expressing pleasure at your acceptance 
and stating the exact hour at which you 


are expected. The telephone need not 


| make one less polite. 
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Maternity Dress 


Attractive models in Jashionarhle materials 
Sor street, afternoon and evening wear. 

Coats, suits, waists, 
skirts, negligees, un- 
derwear and corsets 


designed to form well balanced fig- 
ure and expand as desired. Our as- 
surtment for this purpose embraces 
everything tor the smart wardrobe. 







1819 (as illustrated). A very attract. 
ive Maternity Dress made of crepe de 
chine in any color lace \ oke and 
sleeve-ruffs.........+..- el 50 
Complete ontfits for the Infant 
Send for our new book—Edition** A"* 
“ENPECTATIONS and STYLES." 


25 West 38th St. 
Lane Bryant * Rew ten 





Dr. Dys, the famous 
French savant 
with his many and 
marvelous discov- 
eries, shows the 
way to be “ more 
than beautiful.” 


Lotion du Dr. Dys 


EYELASHES 


and | 


EYEBROWS 


A Flacon of this important preparation ($2.50) will make 
thick, smooth and silky, enhancing the 


“PLUS QUE BELLE!” | 
| 


beauty of the eyes 

The book, * 
| Preparations by post on receipt of cheque. 
| | Vv. DARSY 


Sole Preparer of Dr. Dys’ Preparations 


Plus que Belle" is sent free. 


the lashes and brows 


Dest. B, “ West 4th Street, — New York 


EVERY YOUNG LADY 
WILL BUY A 


“TEZO" 


neckband, paying as high as $2.00 to 
$3.00 for it, as fast as you can 


y make them up. All therage in Paris. 





a 





‘ ( $ 
ay 
and samples of “* 
tions for making them, all for only 
Full satisfaction, or money 
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and our book, “BEADS,” how to make necklaces, 
forget-me-not chains, hand-bags, and dozens of 
dainty things for the home, to wear and sell. Ad- 
ress 


UNITED BEADWORK Co. 
17 West 45th Street New York 


Visitors invited to inspect our beautiful collection 
of beads and Novelties in beadwork. 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 

De Luxe Qualit 

at moderate cost 
Hand-engraved Copperplate & Best Paper 
100 Invitations in English Script - $10.00 
Delivery prepaid.Sampies on request 

FALCON ENGRAVING CO. 
1212 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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| “‘Home- Making, NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-pp. illustrated hand-book—it’s FREE. 
Home study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
makers, for teachers, and for well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, lil. 
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Keramie Stadio Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
MEASUREMENT BLANK 


With your complete measurements on 
file, I can always fit you with anything 
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pee do your New York shopping without 
harge. See page 77. 
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“] hope you are not shocked at my 
abode,” said Blanche. “I’m afraid I 
can’t help it if you are. It’s just big 
enough for Martha and me; you remem- 
per old Martha, don’t you? You'll have 
to come and see her, but she’ll be horribly 
disappointed about your beard!” 

Coming through the room, stopping to 
greet a picture and a bookcase (filling a 
wall each) as old friends, Cazalet had de- 
scried a photograph of himself with that 
appendage. He had threatened to take 
the beastly thing away, and Blanche had 
told him he had better not. But it did 
not occur to Cazalet that it was the photo- 
graph to which Hilton Toye had referred, 
or that Toye must have been in this 
very room to see it. In these few hours 
he had forgotten the man’s existence, 
at least in so far as it associated itself 
with Blanche Macnair. 

“The others all wanted me to live near 
them,” she continued, “but as no two of 
them are in the same county it would have 
meant a caravan. Besides, I wasn’t 
going to be transplanted at my age. Here 
one has everybody one ever knew, except 
those who escape by emigrating, simply 
at one’s mercy on a bicycle. There’s 
more golf and tennis than I can find time 
to play; and I still keep the old boat in 
the old boat-house at Littleford, because 
it hasn’t let or sold yet, I’m sorry to say.” 

“So I saw as I passed,” said Cazalet. 
“That board hit me hard.” 

“The place being empty hits me 
harder,” rejoined the last of the Mac- 
nairs. ‘It’s going down in value every 
day, like all the other property about 
here, except this sort.” 

“Tt was simply glorious coming down,” 
he said. “I wouldn’t swap that three- 
quarters of an hour for a bale of wool; 
but, I say, there are some changes! The 
whole show in the streets is different. 
I could have spotted it with my eyes and 
ears shut. They used to smell like a 
stable, and now they smell like a lamp. 
And I used to think the old cabbies could 
drive, but their job was child’s play to 
the taxi-man’s! We were at Hammer- 
smith before I could light my pipe, and 
almost down here before it went out! 
But you can’t think how every mortal 
thing on the way appealed to me. The 
only blot was a funeral at Barnes; it 
seemed such a sin to be buried on a day 
like this, and a fellow like me just coming 
home to enjoy himself!” 

He had turned grave, but not graver 
than at the actual moment coming down. 
Indeed, he was simply coming down again, 
for her benefit and his own, without an 
ulterior trouble until Blanche took him 
up with a long face of her own. 

“We've had a funeral here. I suppose 
you know?” 

“Yes. I know.” 

Her chair creaked as she leaned for- 
ward with an enthusiastic solemnity that 
would have made her shriek if she had 
seen herself; but it had no such effect 
on Cazalet. 

“T wonder who can have done it!” 

“So do the police—and they don’t look 
much like finding out.” 

“Tt must have been for his watch and 
money, don’t you think? And yet they 
say he had so many enemies!” Cazalet 
kept silence; but she thought he winced. 
“Of course it must have been the man 
who ran out of the drive,”’ she concluded 
hastily. “Where were you when it 
happened, Sweep?” 

Somewhat hoarsely he was recalling 
the Mediterranean movements of the 
Kaiser Fritz, when at the first mention of 
the vessel’s name he was firmly heckled. 

“Sweep, you don’t mean to say you 
came by a German steamer?” 

“Ido. It was the first going, and why 
should I waste a week? Besides, you can 
generally get a cabin to yourself on the 
German line.” 

“So that’s why you’re here before the 
end of the month,” said Blanche. “‘ Well, 
I call it most unpatriotic; but the cabin 
to yourself was certainly some excuse.” 
z That reminds me!” he exclaimed. 

I hadn’t it to myself all the way; 
there was another fellow in with me from 
Genoa; and the last night on board it 
came out that he knew you!” 

Who can it have been?” 

Toye, his name was. Hilton Toye.” 
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(Continued from page 46) 


“An American man! Oh, but I know 
him very well,” said Blanche, in a tone 
both strained and cordial. ‘“‘He’s great 
fun, Mr. Toye, with his delightful Amer- 
icanisms, and the perfectly delightful 
way he says them!” 

Cazalet puckered like the primitive man 
he was, when taken at all by surprise; 
and that anybody, much less Blanche, 
should think Toye, of all people, either 
“delightful” or “great fun” was certainly 
a surprise to him, if it was nothing else, 
Of course it was nothing else, to his im- 
mediate knowledge; still, he was rather 
ready to think that Blanche was blushing: 
but forgot, if indeed he had been in a fit 
state to see it at the time, that she had 
paid himself the same high compliment 
across the gate. On the whole, it may be 
said that Cazalet was ruffled without 
feeling seriously disturbed as to the 
essential issue which alone leaped to his 


mind. 

““Where did you meet the fellow?” he 
inquired, with the suitable admixture 
of confidence and amusement. 

“In the first instance, at Engleberg.” 

“Engleberg! Where's that?” 

“Only one of those places in Switzer- 
land where everybody goes nowadays 
for what they call winter sports” 

She was not even smiling at his arrogant 
ignorance; she was merely explaining 
one geographical point and another of 
general information. A close observer 
might have thought her almost anxious 
not to identify herself too closely with 
a popular craze. 

“T dare say you mentioned it,” said 
Cazalet, but rather as though he was 
wondering why she had not. 

“T dare say I didn’t! Everything won’t 
go into an annual letter. It was the 
winter before last—I went out with Betty 
and her husband. I met him on the river 
the following summer, and found he’d 
got rooms in one of the Nell Gywnne 
Cottages.” 

“y see.” 

But there was no more to see; there 
never had been much, but now Blanche 
was standing up and gazing out of the 
balcony into the belt of singing sunshine 
between the opposite side of the road and | 
the invisible river acres away. 

“Why shouldn’t we go down to Little-| 
ford and get out the boat, if you're} 
really going to make an afternoon of it?” 
she said. “But you simply must see 
Martha first; and, while she’s making] 
herself fit to be seen, you must take some- | 
thing for the good of the house. I’ll| 
bring it to you on a lordly tray.” 

She brought him siphon, stoppered 
bottle, a silver biscuit-box of ancient 
memories, and left him alone with them 
some little time; for the young mistress, 
like her old retainer, was simply dying to 
make herself more presentable. Yet when 
she had done so, and came back like 
snow, in a white shirt and skirt, she 
saw that he did not see the difference. | 
His devouring eyes shone neither more nor 
less; but he had also devoured every bis- 
cuit in the box, though he had begun by 
vowing that he had lunched in town. 

Old Martha had known him all his life, 
but best at the period when he used to 
come to nursery tea at Littleford. She 
declared she would have known him 
anywhere as he was, but she simply hadn’t 
recognized him in that photograph with| 
his beard. 

“T can see where it’s been,” said 
Martha. “But I’m so glad you've had 
it off, Mr. Cazalet.” 

“There you are, Blanchie!” crowed 
Cazalet. “You said she’d be disap- 
pointed, but Martha has better taste.” 

“Tt isn’t that, sir,” said Martha ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘It’s because the dreadful man 
who was seen running out of the drive, 
at your old home, ke had a beard! It’s 
in all the notices about him, and that’s 
what’s put me against them.” 

Blanche turned to him with too ready 
a smile; but then she was really not such 
a great age as she pretended, and she 
had never been in better spirits in her life. 

“You hear, Sweep! I call it rather 
lucky for you that you were—” | 

But just then she saw his face, and 
remembered the things that had been 
said about Henry Craven by the Cazalets’ 
friends ten years ago. 
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My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to common sense. Fully one 
third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have 
worked with me. 


You Can Be So Well 


that you vibrate health—so that everyone with whom you come in contact is 
permeated with your vitality, your wholesome personality—feels better in body 
and mind for ygur presence. 
wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes and, as the 

women pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better health. They 
could have them, too, with just a little daily effort which is eas y—not as hard as the 
things they are doing. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils— 
the medical magazines advertise my work. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman’s case just as a physician studies it, the only difference 
being that instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place weakened organs by 
exercise for nerves and muscles controlling them, bringing a good circulation of 
warm blood to them, which I purify by teaching correct breathing. 


I relieve such Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh 

Constipation Nervousness Headaches 

Anaemia Torpid Liver Weaknesses 
Suffering in Pregnancy Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and 
giving other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell 
you about my work. you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, 
you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 


I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to telt-you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


mapworhage See. es oe 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. Sheisa recognized authority 
upon the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. She per- 
sonally supervises her work. 
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These Prices Will 
Never Be Repeated 


FTER November 10th, Harper's Bazar will be withdrawn from all forms of club- 
bing, at cut rates or otherwise, with any publications. 

Under this new policy, readers must pay the fixed price of 15 cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per year (the price after Nov, 10th) by subscription. The magazine may not be 
clubbed with others, even if included in combinations at its full price. 

As a fitting climax to its long series of clubbing campaigns, and in justice to the 
large body of present readers who came to us through clubbing offers, Harper's Bazar 
has arranged with the leading publishers for a last chance series of special bargain 
clubs, good until November 10th only. 2 

Many of these combinations are lower in price than they have been up to the 
present time, They will never be offered again. Order now before it is too late to take 
advantage of them. Address: Dept. ‘‘C’’ Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New 


York City. 
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The tonic effects of choicest 
Saazer Hops and nutritive, tissue 
building properties of the best 
American Barley are scientifically 
combined in 


TRADE MARK 

The Perfect Food Tonic 
Easily assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. 

Leading physicians everywhere recom- 
mend Malt-Nutrine to nursing mothers, 
the aged, infirm and convalescents. 

It prevents nausea from train or sea- 

sickness. 


Malt- Nutrine Declared 
by U. S. Revenue De- 
partment A Pure Malt 
Product, Not an Alco- 
holic Beverage. Con- 
tains 145°, Malt Solids 
1% Alcohol. Sold 
by Druggists and 
Grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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If you try to secure subscriptions for Good 
Housekeeping Magazine you are slated for 
some surprises : 


You will make more money than you expect— 


and more easily too: 

Many of your subscribers will come to thank you whenever they 
meet you, for introducing the magazine to them. 

When you invite a woman to subscribe, you will be doing her a favor. 
Don’t think of asking or accepting her subscription as a favor to you. 
She is sure to find out that this magazine is worth far more to her 
than the $1.50 she pays for it. 

Just remember this: 

More than one mistress of the White House has been a regular 
subscriber to Good Housekeeping Magazine, while many Governors’ 
wives are today regular readers. This magazine is edited for and 
read by thinking, high-minded women the country over. 

We have thousands sending us subscriptions who would gladly tell 
you that representing Good Housekeeping Magazine is not only very 
profitable, but very pleasant and agreeable. So many women are 
coming to know its fine editorial qualities and genuine helpfulness 
that when they are offered a copy for inspection they are glad of the 
opportunity to see it and learn about it. 


If you need a little more income or want more pin money, let us solve this difficulty 


for you as we have for so many thousands of women. 

Don’t say, “I should never know how to get subscriptions,” because it is easy 
to do, and we’ll show you how—we’ll make the way very easy for you. 

You needn’t decide the matter now—just write us for more information that will 
make the whole subject clear to you. Then you can decide. 

But write today before you forget it. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 W. 40th Street Desk M New York City 





| ““You’ve just made one!” he declared. 
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Charleyhorse 
(Continued from page 21) 


set and match handily. But he staggered | 
toward the steam room, forgetting | 
sweater-robe, racket cases, recognition of | 
acquaintances who crowded to offer con- | 
gratulations. He was conscious only of | 
a white hot pain reaching from wrist to | 
shoulder—and a querulous resentment 

because an apple-green sunshade had not 

signaled for winning long ago. 

““You’ve gone and done it this time, 
Mr. Sterling,” said the rubber. 

Still the hot pain was gone—and there | 
would be no tennis on the morrow. To- 
morrow would be Sunday; he would be 
going back to Philadelphia to-morrow 
night. Before he dressed he filled the 
challenge bowl with roses, and sent a bell- 
boy with it to find Miss Minton. 

“Don’t answer now,” he said, hours 
later on the veranda. “Wait until I tell 
you that I’m going back to-morrow to re- 
sign from the bank. I’m going to do that | 
first; then I’m going to throw away all 
my rackets and spiked shoes; afterward 
I’m going todo something big. It may 
take a long time, remember, but then we 
mustn’t be childishly eager, Frances. I | 
am twenty-eight—and you are!—” 

She placed a cool hand over his lips. 
They listened to the put-puts of the motor 
boats in the inlet for a full minute. Then 
the Three-States champion bent nearer. 
“The score is vantage, striker,’”’ he said. 
“That means me, now. It is the set 
point.” 

Miss Minton caught at the film of 
chiffon around her neck. It seemed very 
long before she spoke. ‘John Sterling,” 
she said, “how do you make a double 
fault in this sort of tennis?” 

The superannuated court expert drew 
into his own the scarf-entangled fingers. 





‘“‘Set—and match! You’ve split even, 
Frances; you won this afternoon, you 
know. I’d be stroking yet if you hadn’t | 
signaled.” 

‘“‘Signaled?’’ Miss Minton appeared to 
be puzzled. 

“To be sure,” explained the Three- 
States champion. “I never looked at 
the ball; my arm was hurting too horribly. 
I just waited for your sunshade to flutter, 
and then smashed. You did a wonderful 
thing, girl. It was like Punch and Judy, 
with you behind the scenes, pulling the 
strings to make the puppets dance.” 

“You waited for the sunshade to flut- 
ter, and then smashed?” She repeated 
the words slowly. 

“‘T was sick with pain,” the tennis vet- 
eran replied. “It would have been ugly, 
if I had gone to pieces like a hysterical 
kid, with Baybright looking on.” 

The ballroom music touched them in 
the shadow of the pillars. 

“‘T hadn’t the courage tosee the match,” 
Miss Minton faltered. “I was afraid 
you would lose. It was someone else’s 
green parasol!” 

“Really?” 

‘Really, John. I was too cowardly to 
go. Do you hate me for it?” 

“Hush, girl,’ whispered the man who 
had dreamed a dream. ‘It must have 
been the Charleyhorse, for I know that | 
apple-green. I imagined it. No matter, | 
though; it was your sun umbrella that 
won us the bowl.” 

““We can have lemonade served in it,” 
remarked Miss Minton, inconsequentially. 











General Miles, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has been much photo- 
graphed, has a rooted aversion to the 
““camera-man.” 

One day he was standing talking with 
friends in the lobby of the New Willard 
at Washington, when he happened to 
overhear a young man who was standing 
near, say: 

“Yes, I did. During the Spanish war 
I took five Spanish officers without any 
assistance from the army or navy.” 

‘““What’s that?” asked General Miles, 
turning abruptly upon him. “You say you 
took five Spanish officers without the 
assistance of the army or navy? ” 

“That’s exactly what I said, sir,” re- 
plied the young man, “by myself and 
without loss of blood. Now, General, 
that’s a splendid pose for a fighting man 
—kindly look pleasant ve 

But the General, for once, beat an | 
ignominious retreat. 
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FACIAL EXERCISE 


Restores 
Youthful 
Beauty 


Real compelling 
Beauty comes only in 
| Nature’s Way. Le 
, me teach you how yoy 
/ can, in your ow, 
; home, restore as wel] 
* as preserve youthfy) 
remove all wrinkles 
caused by sagging muscles; make the com. 
plexion as fresh as in girlhood (through jg, 
vigorated circulation); and make a flabby 
withered neck firm and fresh, without massage. 
vibration, plasters, or any external treatment. 
These can neither restore youthful appearange 
nor prevent marks of age. My system both 
Restores and Prevents. I have been teaching jt 
for thirteen years and have many pupils of 

prominence in this and foreign 
countries. 


Write today for my New Booklet “Faciaj 


Exercise,” which fully describes my System, 
“ at new Supplementary Beauty Coury 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 110, 209 State Street, Cag 























Instant Bunion Relies 





Prove /t At My Expense 





Don’t send me one cent 
— just let me prove it to 
you as I have done for 57,532 
others in the last six months, 
I claim to have the most gue. 
cessful remedy for buniong 
ever made and I want you te 
let me send you a treatment 
Free, entirely at my expense, 
Idon’t care how many 
called cures, or shields or pads 
you ever tried without succes 
— I don't care how disgusted 
you are with them all — yoy 















































fidence in it that I am going 
to sen you a treatment 
absolutely FREE. It isa 
wonderful yet simple home 
remedy which relieves yoy 
almost instantly of the pain; 
it removes the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity disappears — all this while you 
are wearing tighter shoes thanever. Just send 
your name and address and treatment will be 
sent you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 3518 W. 26th St., Chicagy 
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HE 


AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer, as 
Nature in triumphant beauty pre- 





pares for Winter. LABLACHE r- 


tains and restores that delicate touch 
of refinement, a fair complexion, which 
qualifies for social favor 
and preferment. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwomillion boxes 
sold annually, Send 
10c. for asamplebox. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. I 




























applied to central 
draught lamp, gas jet 
(open flame or mantle 
burner), artificial or 
natural gas, will heat 
any ordinary room com- 
fortably in zero weather, 
giving Heat and 
Light at no Ad- 
ditional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
and odorless; circulates 
and purifies the air. Fst 
the thing for sick-room, 
bath, bed-room; heating water, mab 
ing tea or coffee, etc. 

Send for booklet and testimonial 
Price complete, carriage prepaid. 

Polished Brass, $1.50. Nickel Plated, $2. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if ® 
turned in 10 days. 


THE GIANT HEATER CO. 
229 Temple Street, Springfield, Mas 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet, 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S _ (Patented) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 
Wornat night without inconven- 
ience, with auxiliary appliances 
for day use. Sent on approval. 
Money refunded if not as repre- 
sented. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for ‘Flat Foot’’ and 
broken down instep. Send out- 
line of foot. 

Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialis 
17 
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‘Continued from page 19) 

re-ccommences, and the governesses with 
magnificent “ensemble” sweep back to 
their allotted places with a gratify- 
ing swish of trains that makes them 
think, poor things, that they are 
ladies indeed for the time being, as they 
always are in their secret dreams, and 
sometimes in birth and breeding. 
’ Curiously enough, in spite of their 
warden’s attributes, there are governesses 
who actually manage to win the affection 
and positive respect of their pupils. 
They are rare, one must admit, but they 
exist, and have been known to be detained 
“g prix d’or” so as to undertake the edu- 
cation of a second generation, or else to 
look after the households of their em- 
ployers, when all the birds have flown 
from the nest. 

To obtain such high favor and apprecia- 
tion, it goes without saying that they must 
most carefully avoid attempting to 
ensnare into marriage the eldest, or per- 
haps, the second or third son of the family, 
as the case may be—such cases are not 
unknown—to make dove eyes at the 
master of the house, or else to monopolize, 
if they are able to achieve it, the male 
guests slyly invited to the country resi- 
dence with a view to their becoming 
possible suitors for the grown-up daugh- 
ters. 

There have been many comedies, 
nay, more than a few “near”’ tragedies, 
caused by such injudicious behavior, and 
no doubt the future will add to their 
number in the fullness of time; but no 
system, educational or otherwise, being 
faultless, regrets on that score are very, 
extremely vain. 

It must be admitted also that the young 
girl of Russia is endowed with many 
excellent points of character. To begin 
with, she is spontaneous and original 
in everything she undertakes, naturally 
graceful, and instinctively simple in taste, 
whatever wealth or position her parents 
enjoy. She may moreover be said 
to have always remarkable plans and 
ideas of her own, at the back of her head 
so to speak, and indeed displays on occa- 
sion in spite of her constant modesty 
of demeanor, the instincts of a brave 
and honorable gentleman. A queer 
combination? Yes, of course, but one 
which makes it a pleasing task to deal 
with the Muscovite “‘Gamine,” who be- 
sides, is with comparatively few excep- 
tions, uncommonly good to look at, ad- 
mirably groomed, and full of genuine 
honest fun, when in her own home, or 
that of relatives and intimates. 

Brought up from the day of her birth 
in a most agreeable “milieu,’”’ where no 
false luxury or tinsel glitter would be 
suffered for an instant, she acquires poise 
and deportment—to use the old-fash- 
ioned phrase—without the least effort. 
She knows, when still in short skirts, 
how to enter a drawing-room without 
gaucherie, how to kiss the hand of the 
elder ladies present, how to make her 
little obeisance, and, best of all praise- 
worthy gifts, to keep her mouth shut 
until spoken to. Even when her dresses 
teach about an inch or two from the floor, 
and she is considered an almost grown-up, 
yet to take part in conversation would be 
something in the manner of a grave mis- 
demeanor, to be repressed instantly by 
the ever-present Governess. 

Another supreme-superiority of Musco- 
vite children is their attitude towards 
their parents. Refreshing it is indeed, 
and a little touching too, when one sees 
the tender respect with which they treat 
Father and Mother alike. The girls— 
as is the case in any land—are the fath- 
er’s favorites, the boys the adored of 
their mother, but both boys and girls 
show a nuance of camaraderie towards 
their father which where “ Mama-Ma- 
motchka” is concerned, transforms itself 
into exquisite attentions, and an incred- 
ible care for her bien-etre. 

“Oh! Shut up, Maw!” That to a 
charmingly silver-haired gentlewoman 
whose promising young daughter is the 
apple of her kindly blue eyes, and is 
showered by this indulgent parent with 
every luxury, and alas! indulgence, if 
heard by a Russian girl, as it has been 
heard by the present scribe, would strike 
that maiden from Muscovy dumb with 
unmixed horror. 
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Hardly a better example of filial solici- 
tude and submissiveness can be cited 
than that given to all by the children of 
the Czar. Those who see the portraits 
of these dainty Imperial girls, and of the 
well-nigh too handsome little Czare- 
vitch, can judge for themselves that here 
also there is no pose, no affectation, no 
attempt at effect. (Alas, that in Trans- 
atlantica simpleness and lack of a desire 
to “produce an effect” should be so rare, 
even in the very young!) The slight 
forms of the young Grand-Duchesses are 
enfolded in diaphanous batistes, gauzes, 
or sheer muslins, that flow around them 
as though draped by Clodion himself. 
A very few trinkets, scarcely deserving 
the name of jewels, are worn, no rings 
weigh down the slender fingers, the coif- 
fures are simplicity itself, the lovely eyes 
look frankly out of the pictures, but 
obviously without any desire to showa 
‘’aughtiness” that is utterly lacking there. 
Well, these are the real type of Russian 
“jeune fille,” as highly-born Russian 
maidens are and have been in the past. 
A result of breeding . . . but likewise 
of education, of that strict but kindly 
attention given to every smallest detail, 
which would be judged by American 
girls as only a trifle removed from actual 
slavery! } 

Sports are the joy of these daughters of | 
the Great White Empire. They do not, it | 
is true, go careening about on horseback 


alone, or accompanied by a comely young} } 


groom, or surrounded by a flying squadron | 
of more or less skillful if “‘smartly garbed”’ 
tiders: they do not bestride their horses 
wearing for the nonce tight-fitting 
breeches, volatile coats that flap in every 
direction, and a mere ribbon knotted 
about their “chignons.” No, they of 


Muscovy sit their mounts correctly, do) | 
not worry their horses’ velvet mouths! f° = 
by hanging on to the reins, and are es-| (4 
corted by father or uncle—sometimes by| © 

a grandfather of green old age—or if! | 


galloping on the estate, perchance by| 


a grey-haired groom, who began his career| 


in the family forty or fifty years before, 
and whose respectability and devotion! 
are so absolute that he is looked upon by 
the children as an ancestral possession— 
very nearly an ancestor. These same 
girls naturally skate wonderfully, swim 


like sharks, and dance as fairies do; but i é 


none of such eminently necessary exer- 


cises are permitted to become a cause of | 7% 


flirtation—thank goodness! or a reason 
for ‘“‘dévergondage.”’ 


In order to make this little exposé com-| | 
plete it would be necessary to describe at | | 
length the complete inwardness of the| }. 


| 


Russian home; as well as the truly old-| 
the ancient | ke 
families, who “protect” beneath their | & 
roofs regular phalanxes of poorer relations | | 


fashioned hospitality of 


and other unfortunates, who humbly and 
gratefully accept this bounty. 
however suffice to state that to-day in| 
this eminently selfish epoch of ours, it is! 
in Russia only that. the veritable “esprit | 
de famille” is preserved, and where the} 
children are daily given by their parents) 
and elders an example of manifold and_| 
untiring submission to duty. 
“The Cheer Ups” was a Society started | 
not long ago in New York, organized by} 
a middle-aged woman, for the benefit 
of other middle-aged women and men.| 
Its object was to provide entertainment 
for the lonely, and its by-laws read that | 
any member was entitled to call up any| 
other member and propose a dinner, 
theatre, or some form of diversion for the | 
afternoon or evening. As each individ- 
ual was to pay his or her own expenses, 
there could be no question except one of 
wishing companionship. 

No member ever had the courage to 
call up another. | 

Those middle-aged men quailed before 
the final test of asking a woman to a 
theatre, expecting her to pay for her 
ticket. And no woman dared tell a man 
how much she stood in need of his society 
for that night. 

And yet, any one of those women too 
shy to ask a man to come, and cheer 
her up, would not have hesitated trying 
to cheer him, by inviting him to a dinner 
at her own house. As a dispenser of| 
hospitality, her feminine dignities would | 
have been preserved, and his self-esteem. | 

There is nothing indeed like dispensing | 
—whatever the thing dispensed. 


It must} | 





CONFIDENCE 


Only confidence could prompt you to buy the first jar of this delightful 
“cream of flowers’” but having tried it once, remembering its true worth, 
you will always cling to it like some old-time friend whose companion- 


ship has proven true. 


The name ELCAYA represents a standard of honor which is loyally 
upheld by every American dealer and back of that name is a guaranty 
for quality and purity which is fortified by an unrivalled reputation among 


well-groomed women everywhere. 


Creme Elcaya makes the skin like velvet, keeps it soft, clear — makes its texture 


refined and lovely. Well-groomed 
hele “favorite 


ty aid’ because it represents the essence 


American women like to speak of ELCAYA as 


of purity and quality. 


ELCAYA never fails those who place their confidence in it, for it keeps the complexion 


naturally beautiful. 


ELCAYA doesn’t cost any more tha 


n the best of the ordinary 


creams and it assures you a complexion that will be admired by all on every occasion. 
Demand the best, ask for ELCAYA. Trial size jar by mail 10c. 


All Dealers, Nation-Wide, Sell ELCAYA 


CREME ELCAYA, 


CERAT ELCAYA, 


Let Us Send You 


SAVON ELOAYA, POUDRE ELCAYA 


This Trial Package 
of ELCAYA Rice Powder by return mail exactly the size pictured here. You have 


never seen anything like it before —an a 


lutely sterile Rice Powder—packed without 


the powder being touched by human hands. It serves every purpose better than the finest 
talcum and equals in effect the highest grade face powder. 


ExLcaya RicE PowpDER 
“Scented and Unscented” 


The “‘scented”’ is like an old-fashioned 
garden of flowers. It gives the complex- 
ion that well-groomed effect without show- 
ing the slightest trace on the skin— it posi- 
tively not cause the shiny appearance 
common to talcum. After the bath, it 
gives that clean, natural, comfortable 
feeling so much sought — so hard to 

tain. 


The “‘unscented”’ is used in the nursery 
to keep baby’s skin cool, prevent chafing, 
rash, prickly heat. It not cake on the 
skin nor crinkle like the talcum. It is abso- 
lutely safe—free from contamination— the 
acme of purity and = ity. Like all other 
ELCAYA toilet helps, it is the best your 
money will buy. Enclose 10c. in parcel 
post stamps to pay mailing charge. 


James C. Crane, Sole Agent Qa 
108 Fulton Street, New York 
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Vv, ” James C 
e 7 Crane, 108 
Z 7 Fulton Street 


New York 
Dear Sir:— 


I enclose 10 cents in 
stamps to pay mailing charges 

on the trial size package 
7 ELCAYA Rice Powder advertised 
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New Books for Younger Readers 


Book of Indian 


Braves 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Here, told in a way to interest every boy 
and girl, are the histories of famous Indian 
war chiefs — Powhatan, Sequoya, Pontiac and 
noble Chief Joseph; the fierce fighters—Black 
Hawk, Tecumseh, Osceola, and Sitting Bull. 
These sketches of their thrilling lives are full 
of “Wild West" atmosphere and Indian 
imagery. 





Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Young Alaskans 


in the Rockies 
By Emerson Hough 


In this new story, the third of the series— 
of which “Young Alaskans” and “Young Alas- 
kans on the Trail” were the preceding 
volumes—the author tells of the interesting 
doings of the young Alaskans throughYellow- 
head Pass and down the Fraser, Canoe, and 
Columbia Rivers. 

Illustrated. 


Harper’s Aircraft | 
Book 


Why Aeroplanes Fly: How to Make 
Models, and All About Aircraft 
Little and Big 


By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 


Explains in a simple manner the principles 
and mechanism involved in human flight, and 
tells boys how to design and construct model 
aeroplanes, gliders, and man-carrying ma- 
chines. The keynote of the book is practica- 
bility. The drawings and plans have been 
prepared with the utmost simplicity possible 
combined with accuracy and detail. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Post 8vo. $1.25 net. 


Harper’s Begin- 
ning Electricity 
By Don Cameron Shafer 


An introduction to electricity carefully 
planned to avoid the difficulties so often met 
with in scientific books for young readers, 
and direct and convenient in its application. 
There is a brief outline of the history of elec- 
tricity and the telegraph, telephone, electric 
motor, the dynamo are explained. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 


Joe, The Book 


Farmer 
By Garrard Harris 


The account of how a country boy in spite 
of the prognostications of his father, an old- 
fashioned farmer, became the champion corn- 
raiser of his state. All the reports of Southern 
country life—bear, deer and coon hunts, 
barbecues, fishing, shooting and sugar making 
—are described in a way to interest older 
readers as well. 

Illustrated. 


Post 8vo. $1.00 net 


The Roaring Lions 


By James Otis 


This story, by the late author of “Toby 
Tyler,” has in it many of the elements which 
have made that book a favorite with young 
readers for a third of acentury. Five boys in 
a small village organized aclub. They called 
themselves the ‘“‘Roaring Lions,” and their 
gorgeous badges and sashes were the envy of 
all the other boys about. 


Illustrated. 1200. 


The Rainy Day 
Railroad War 


The story is laid in the Maine woods, de- 
scribed by the author in his book in “The 
Eagle’s Badge.” There is an exciting contest 
between the lumber barons and the builders 
of a little six-mile railroad. A young engineer 
not long out of college is given charge of the 
job. After meeting with actual violence and 
imprisonment, he succeeds. 


60 cents. 


Iltustrated. Post 8v0. $1.00 net. 
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JUST OUT 


By the Author of 


“The Inner Shrine” 


BASIL KING 


THE 


Touches greater depths of human 
nature than even “The Street Called 
Straight.” Through the strata of 
love, misunderstanding, sin, sacrifice, 


| and the essence of the Christian faith, 


wells up the clear, beautiful narrative. 
It is the story of the struggle between 


WAY HOME | 


the spiritual and the material in the 
life of an average American man—an 


emotional drama of one who was very 
far from being a hero. But in the love 
of the woman he had misunderstood 
and rejected he finally found a tower 
of strength. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. 


$7.35 net. 


By 
Margaret 
Cameron 
Author 


of 
‘*Tangles,’’ 








etc. 


The 
Golden Rule 





Dollivers 


Two incorrigible optimists when 
they became owners of a _ touring 
motor-car tried to share their pleas- 
ure with others. Their kindness led 
them into all kinds of predicaments. 
The novel has a laughter-compelling 
quality about it that adds greatly to 
the reputation the author had made 
as an inventor of unique plots and 
humorous situations. 


Illustrated in color. Post 8v0. $1.00 net. 


Thirty Pieces 


of Silver 


By 
Clarance Budington Kelland 


Dramatic as a play, with the spir- 
itual appeal of a poetic allegory, this 
telling of an atheist’s vision of a 
famous orator who beheld in a dream 
the silver paid to Judas, is a modern 
parallel of the light which blinded Saul 
of Tarsus on the road to Damascus. 


Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth 50 cents net. 
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‘trast between a _ sophisticated 





The 


Iron Trail 


By Rex Beach 
Author of ‘‘The Ne’er-Do- Well’’ 


A new kind of interest springs 
up from its pages, arousing the 
enthusiasm of the woman who 
reads. Here is, of course, the 
good story which she demands 
—and something more. The 
love of a very unusual girl—and | 
another girl, too—is revealed in | 
a way as alluring as it is fine. | 
This is romance of a real kind — 
and a real Rex Beach Alaska | 
story of a man-to-man struggle | 
where the public welfare is at 
stake. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. $1.35 net. 


The Desired | 


Woman 


By Will N. Harben 
Author of ‘‘Ann Boyd,”’ etc. 


The most rounded work Mr. 
Harben has done, with its con- 


city life and the simpler existence 
of the mountain folk. The warm- 
hearted goodness of a country 
girl is a touchstone by which | 
two rich men test the depths of | 
their own natures. Humor and 
idealism abound in the story. 
Post 8vo. $1.30 net. 








Frontis piece. 


The Romance 


of Ali 


By Eleanor Stuart 


Something new in fiction is’ 
this story of an English boy 


| whose early childhood was spent 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS HARPER & BROTHERS 
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in an Eastern harem. How, by 

means of his training in Oriental , 
subtlety, he outwits European 

diplomats, makes a romance of 

piquant interest, as well as an 

unusual psychological study. 

Post 8vo. 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
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~The Englishman and 


the Clothes 


By George Golding 


RADITION and custom have bound 
T England hard and fast for go 
many centuries that “doing the 
proper thing” is a fetich in London, 
The excuse of the Little Englander when 
asked to break away just once from the 
hidebound rules of his life and country 
is invariably: “Why it isn’t done, yoy 
know;”’ and this to him is full and suff. 
cient answer. It is not that he lacks 
either courage or intelligence, but he has 
travelled so long in the paths worn smooth 
vy his grandfathers’ sturdy feet that he cap 
step aside neither to right nor left. 

And this idolatry of custom, this 
slavish bowing to the God of the Same 
Thing is as closely followed in dress as jn 
other rules of existence. 

The true “nut” as the macaroni, 
dandy, man of fashion, call him what yoy 
will, is termed in the little island, would 
never consent to adopt a departure from 
the mode, even if it particularly suited 
his appearance. For that would be 
bizarre and maybe outré. 

Almost all the rules of dress are un- 
written, but they all seem to be well. 
known. For instance, a straight malacca 
stick is always carried when a morning 
coat is worn—never a crooked-handled 
stick, for the crook is carried negligently 
over the forearm when the “‘nut”’ saunt- 
ers out in his lounge clothes. On the 
other hand, the crook stick is carried by 
the man whowears a tweed Norfolk jacket, 

Sporting clothes, as the rough tweeds 
with their loose jackets, half-belted and 
concealed pleating, are called, are wom 
only from Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning, for during that period the Eng- 
lishman is popularly supposed to be out 
of London, holiday-making. But even 
if he isn’t he still wears his loose, comfort- 
able outdoor clothes. For no one whois 


| anybody ever dresses up for Sunday, be- 


cause it comes within the week-end. 

By the way, when he goes up the river, 
the “nut” always wears snowy flanne 
trousers—‘“ whites” he calls them—but 
never a white coat. That tweed jacket 
is the proper thing worn over a flannel 
shirt with a white collar made with two 
long points in front. 

All Englishmen dress for dinner. Every- 
body knows that ancient story about 
the blond, blue-eyed Oxford man who 
lived in the heart of Africa with no com- 
panions but blacks and still—but never 
mind that! This is London that’s being 
written about. But can it be explained 
why a silk hat and morning coat are 
invariably donned for the Oxford- 
Cambridge cricket match at Lords, but 
never worn at Henley—dquite as aristo- 
cratic and smart an affair—and are 
again worn at Goodwood but are not at 
There 
isn’t any real reason. In each case the 
answer is that it just isn’t done. 

Tennis is played in a soft shirt with the 
sleeves sometimes rolled up. But when 
Maurice McLoughlin played Wilding for 
the World’s Championship at Wimbledon 
in a shirt with the sleeves cut off at the 
elbows, five English newspapers com- 
mented on the “extraordinary costume” 
of the young Californian. Such a sight 


had never been seen in England. And 
the American golfers who _ played 
championship matches * here without 


coats produced a tremendous sensation. 

No “nut” would dare appear in his 
dinner-jacket without a white waistcoat 
and a wing-top collar with black tie, nor 
would he ever forget to wear either a 
topper or opera hat at the same time. 
It’s only the foreigners in London who 
ever appear in a straw or soft hat with 
dinner jacket. 

These are only afew of the laws of 
dress among men in England, a code as 
rigid as any ever laid down by a set 
lawmakers. They are not in any book, 
but they exist. And the only thing for 
the sojourner in England to do is to lear 
them by observation and experience, and 
subsequently adopt them in order not 
to be looked upon with scorn and ig- 
nominy. For to be discussed in Lon 
because you are not properly dressed 
seems to be the cardinal sin in the eye 
of the Englishman. 
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Wouldn't 
it be fine?— 


te 
yy 


—if you might step into any of the great stores and fine specialty shops of New York and buy some of 
the beautiful things you would like so much for your home use, or personal needs? Harper’s Bazar is 
the next door neighbor of all these splendid shops. Just write me, describe what you want and enclose 
amount you care topay. I will send it to you without any extra charge whatever. 


We Act as a Friend on The Spot 


UNBI ASED “Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service” is rendered wholly in a spirit of helpfulness to the readers 

and friends of the Bazar. It is freely given as a feature of the magazine in partial return for the good 
will of its patrons. Making no charge, buying wherever we may to best advantage, this service is unbiased by any thought of self 
interest. We are abundantly repaid by the loyalty and gratitude of appreciative women who look to the Bazar for guidance 
in all things pertaining to dress and the home. 


We Know How and Where to Buy 


RELI ABLE Our trained shoppers and skilled buyers have acquired adeptness through careful study of the New York 

market—through browsing about in its miles of shops, through intimate inside knowledge of localities, 
policies and places. The casual buyer in New York for a day or two cannot hope to buy so wisely and so well—because she is 
not fully informed. Tact and taste are employed in our purchases also—the faculty of knowing what will prove most suitable and 
satisfactory. Seldom do we fail to please. 


We Buy Anything and Everything 
UNLIMITED See Bazar editorial and advertising columns for suggestions. But you need not confine your purchases 


to articles mentioned in the Bazar. We buy anything for the costume—gowns, lingerie, hats, gloves, 
shoes, etc. For the house—rugs, china, furniture, fittings, etc. We may be very helpful in the purchase of wedding outfits, 
mourning garments, infants’ and children’s clothes, riding, traveling and motoring wear. Motor accessories, toilet requisites, 
engraved stationery, gifts for friends, packages delivered to steamers—you have only to advise me. Neither is the service 
restricted to Bazar subscribers. Women everywhere are invited to write me of their wishes. 


QVviy 
Write for Harper’s Bazar Measurement Blank. With your Diasiee 


complete measurements on file, we can always fit you with any- 
thing required for personal use. Tell us your wishes—let us 


help you. ‘Personal Shopping Service” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 West 40th Street ipaceeumanes New York City 
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Your Daughter 
(Continued from page 16) 
hundreds of dollars in hospital bills, a 
totally wrecked nervous system, and a 
loss of belief in mankind? 

When the Recipient is Blameless 

The “hero-worship crush” is the only 
species in which the recipient of the 
| “crush” is blameless. There are certain 
persons possessed of powerful magnetic 
personalities and sympathetic manners 

* | who are very attractive to the rank and 

| file. These girls are, not always, but fre- 
quently, to be found in important class 
positions. The fact that their work throws 
them into the limelight and that they 
themselves are unusual characters is 
enough to make “hero-worshippers”’ of 
the type of under-class girls who do not eat 
enough and sleep enough to have a sane 
outlook on life. It is not unusual for 
underclass girls to experience dizziness, 
nausea, and choking sensations as they 


e are forced to pass an adored senior 
president on the walk. 

e rican ep an Silly, isn’t it? Ridiculous! Shameful! 
What are you going to do about it? 
Girls can and do go through boarding 
school and college without prostituting 
their senses! They can and do make 
wonderful friendships,—friendships full of 
| sympathy, understanding and _helpful- 
| ness; friendships with such a firm founda- 
tion of respect and love and integrity that 
marriage, death or petty quarrels cannot 
affect them. The girl caught in a 
| “crush” will probably protest that it is a 
friendship. It may be, but if it affects her 
sleep, her appetite, her work, and her 
temper; if she loses flesh and can think 
and talk of nothing but her “friend” or is 
very guarded in her remarks about the 
so-called friend, the chances are that the 

“friendship” needs looking into. 


To Prevent “*Crushitis” 
You would not deliberately expose your 


The New Republic ° Some Impressions of a Portu- daughter to scarlet fever or diphtheria or 
guese Tour, by Charles Lincoln Freeston, F.R.G.S. | smallpox. Regard “crushitis” as a simi- 
i lar disease and do all you can to prevent 

Author of ‘‘The High-Roads of the Alps,” etc. 


it, for, unless you have actually observed 
it, you will not believe possible the suffer- 
ing that it can bring to your daughter— 
A os : suffering because the “crush” may come 
The Man Behind the Bars, by Winifred Louise to an end, suffering because it does come 
to an end, suffering throughout its course 

Taylor 


because of petty misunderstandings. In- 
A ‘identally, there is unhappiness through 

A first-hand record, by one who has helped them, of the | {he t.. > es coated “ 

human side of prisoners, and of the effects of prison life. | 'esitimate, and so the “hurt” is bottled up 
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Begin Your Subscription Now The Fall numbers and the 
contents of SCRIBNER’S 


during the new year will be among the most remarkable and interesting 
in the history of the Magazine —and the history of the Magazine 
is one of ‘‘consistent achievement and progress.”’ 








Its Life History narrated by 


Theodore . 
Roosevelt 


With Pictures of Living Elephants and a Drawing 
by Philip R. Goodwin 








the knowledge that the relationship is not 
out of reach of comfort. A girl who 
breaks her engagement or loses her fiancé 
is the recipient of general sympathy. 
Yet the probability is that the girl never 
knew the man so well as she might know 
acrush. In his case the chances are that 
she has not broken ideals and lost illusions 
to add to her cup of bitterness. 

Has this thing struck your home? The 
challenge is flung at every father and 
mother in the land, for you are responsible 
for this increasing social evil. You allow 

| your daughter to drift along for fourteen 
years of her life without thinking. Do 
you make an effort to have interesting 
conversations at mealtime on subjects 
which will help your daughter to think 
and to talk? If you don’t teach her to 
, talk, she will find it much easier to hold 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould hands and stroke heads than to express 


herself by word of mouth. Do you find 
Barry Benefield congenial companions for your daughter? 
Simeon Strunsky 





Pictures by A. B. Frost 
and Guy Rose accompanying an article on 
Trout-fishing in Normandy 





The New Revolt Against Broadway, by 
John Corbin 
Why Drama Leagues help to improve The Theatre 


Good 
~ e 
Short Stories 
common interest in books and work. 
A girl who has had a wideawake com- 


The Two Great Novels of the Yea r panionship with friends who could say, 


‘ A ‘Gee, but you’ve got a smudge on your 
(Continued) 


nose!” is apt to giggle when, after leaving 
home, She finds herself entwined in the 
The Custom of the Country, by 
Mrs. Wharton 


arms of a_ wonderful 
breathes in low, vibrating tones, ‘‘Do you 
The Dark Flower (The Love Life of a Man), 
by John Galsworthy 





By companionship is not meant the fleet- 


other at matinees and children’s parties, 
but genuine comradeship arising from 





know that you are very beautiful?” 
Companionship, then, is one of the great- 
est assets you can give your daughter, but 
| there is still another almost as important. 
Bring her up so that exercise each day, 
three good meals, and unbroken rest at 
night are her creed, and she will be sane 
and happy and able to throw off morbid- 
ness and sentimentalism. Don’t laugh, 
ACT; otherwise you may be responsible 
| sometime for your daughter’s maimed 
| soul and wrecked body; for her loss of faith 
| in humanity and her loss of joy in life! 
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$3.00 a vear; 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














“The Crowning Attribute of 
Woman is Cleanliness” 





The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys, 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness, 
They are a necessity to the woman of delicacy, re. 
finement and good judgment. 

Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scientific, 
They are absolutely free from © with its un 
pleasant odor. They can be quickly sterilized by 
immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only, 
The only shield as good the day it is bought as the 
day it is made. 

Made in all styles and sizes to fit every require 
ment of Woman's Dress. 

At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every 
pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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NEW FALL 
CATALOG 


now being mailed,. free, 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 


wearing apparel for 
women, 


See Catalog for Parcel 


Post, Freight and Express 


Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 


Just write us: "Please 


send Free Catalog No. 18." 





children and men, 








ing glimpses young persons have of each | 





The Smart Undervest 





Al 
Summer 
Sales 
Prices 


Made for the present modes. Vinished with 
dainty lace and ribbon. Pink, blue or white 
Batiste, $1. Japan Silk, $2.50. Crepe-cie-chine, 
$3.50. Embroidered monogram 50c_ extra. 
We have many otler clever and different sug- 


gestions which may interest you. Write for 
particulars. 
MISS PRIEST’S 100 Boylston St. 


{NDIVIDUAL SHOP Boston, Mass. 
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creature who | 











FOOTWEAR ARTISTIC 


For Dress, Athletics 


and Evening Weat. 
Unusual Values at Five Dollars. 


New Fall Catalog 4 
Sent on Request. 


JACK’S SHOE SHOP 


11 W. 34th St. 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
495 6th Ave. 


Bet. 29th & 3oth Sts. 
——~< 








Harper’s Bazar 
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When the Parisiennes 

Return to Paris 
(Continued from page 60) 
of couturieres who make a specialty of 
designing gowns for their customers on 
urely individual lines. The woman is 
fortunate who puts herself in the hands of 
such designers, as the models of big cou- 
turieres are almost invariably made for 
la jeune fille. 


Novelties in Footwear 


Having reached the limit in attenu- 
ation, the gowns begin to expand from the 
knees upward. Thus far they remain as 
narrow, or even narrower, at the feet, 
and so display to better advantage 
the charming footwear. The very newest 
shoes are quite different from anything 
that has been worn before. To begin 
with, the vamp is very short and quite 
square. The cothurnes with ribbons 
winding about the ankle, and sometimes 
quite half way to the knee, after the man- 
ner of a bathing slipper, are particular 
favourites, and undoubtedly charming 
for the house gowns that have slit skirts. 
Buckles are no longer placed in the middle, 
but on the outside, and the leather, or 
satin, or whatever the material may be, 
is drawn from the opposite side of the 
slipper through the buckle. 


The Grace of the Wired Tunic 


I think the very prettiest idea that the 
openings have brought out is the wired 
tunic. There is nothing stiff about it, 
as the word wire might suggest, but an 
airy grace and lightness especially charm- 
ing when in movement, as it keeps the 
tunic free from the more than ever cling- 
ing underskirt. The wire round the 
bottom is firm enough to give it a sway- 
ing motion as light as the breezy step of 
the dancer, for whom it is chiefly made; 
and it is concealed beneath a ruching or 
a band of fur. Sometimes a binding of 
velvet or of satin is used instead of the 
wire, to give this undulating effect, and 
often there are three tunics overlapping 
one another, and again only two, and 
sometimes only one. In this case it is 
of lace. 

Each fad brings its suggestion and its 
need, which the artist is ever the first 
to appreciate and utilize. Dancing cer- 
tainly has suggested the enhancing loveli- 
ness of these gowns in motion, which are 
as rythmic as the dancers’ step. Even 
the soft folds of the underskirts that 
wrinkle across and under the knees 
soften the outlines they suggest, and are 
infinitely more modest and graceful than 
the old and harder lines of the straight 
skirts, now so rapidly passing away. 
The eye already adjusts itself to the new 
movement, and expects it not only in the 
song and dance gowns, but in those made 
of heavier fabrics for morning use. 


The New Line of the Skirt 


The cloth skirts have almost the lines 
of men’s riding breeches, a style that 
diminishes the hips as well as intensifies 
the necessarily narrow line at the feet. In 
almost every instance there is a bias 
seam down the front of the skirt curving 
away at the feet to make a slight opening 
for walking. 


The Inevitable Touch of Fur 


Many of the coats have waistcoats, 
and the collars and cuffs of fur. Dyed 
furs are the craze of the moment, and all 
the best houses are showing them. The 
fox and mole skin seem to lend themselves 
most readily to the dyer’s art, and cer- 
tainly the violet and storm blue shades 
are very charming for afternoon gowns; 
but with the woman who can afford them 
natural furs will hold their favour, 
whether expensive or otherwise. 

The neckwear has never offered so 
many novelties and some pieces are 
ravishing, especially those in caracul 
that make a wide bow under the chin. 
These are repeated in velvet, silk or 
chiffon to match the gowns, and with 
them are muffs of the same. 

One well known designer is reviving the 
continental costumes, with even the high 
stock and collar of our forefathers; and 
the hat of the ever familiar lines with the 
gilt braid as an accompaniment. These 
costumes are of the new soft plush, or of 
velvet. 
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As One Woman to 
; Another 
(Continued from page 15) 
num chain set with topaz. At the end 
swung a small ball of topaz. It was a 
striking ornament, but useful, for on top 
of the ball was set a tiny watch, which, 
incidentally, kept perfect time, although 
hardly bigger than a finger nail. 

Not everyone is blessed with the 
knowledge that green is the one perfect 
colour for women with shades of red in 
their hair. Mrs. William de Forest 
Manice, who was a June bride and who 
has lovely red-golden hair, understands 
this perfectly. She invariably has a 
touch of green in her costume, and every 
shade imaginable is becoming to her. 
Over an exquisite white lace gown she 
recently wore a wrap of two layers of 
chiffon, the under one bright green, 
the upper black, the effect given being 
that of a soft, but living, green. Her 
black velvet hat had green plumes, 
matching the wrap, her parasol had a 
jade handle, and her earrings and neck- 
lace were of jade. No other colour could 
have so delightfully supplemented Mrs. 
Manice’s own colouring. 


The First Furs at Newport 

August saw the first fur-trimmed cos- 
tumes in Newport. Mrs. Gordon Doug- 
lass wore the first during “tennis week.” 
It was a hunter’s green satin charmeuse 
and the fur was ermine. Mrs. Douglass 
seldom if ever wears combinations of 
colours. She knows rarely well the col- 
ours which are most becoming to her and 
she invariably chooses one-colour cos- 
tumes. At one of the Newport dances 
she was in flame-colour from her slipper 
tips to her shoulders. There was no 
touch of black or white to relieve it. 
With her black hair, parted on one side 
and dressed low, and no jewels but a 
superb rope of pearls given her as a wed- 
ding present by her mother, Mrs. Douglass 
might have posed as the Goddess of Fire. 

Turquoise blue is a difficult shade to 
many women. Perhaps this accounts 
for its long unpopularity. But when it 
is becoming, it can be worn with excellent 
effect. It is a shade, however, which 
should only be used in the most expensive 
materials. Cheap materials in turquoise 
are apt to look shoddy and ugly. It 
was a great pleasure, therefore, to see 
Mrs. Sidney Colford, a slender “‘ Dresden 
China” figure, wearing a satin dancing 
gown in turquoise satin. The under 
robe was as narrow as possible; it was 
short, therefore delightful for dancing. 
The low bodice and draped overskirt 
were of silk in brilliant colours, the effect 
being turquoise and orchid shades. 
Violet slippers, stockings, and _ sash, 
brought the colours together in a most 
fascinating fashion. 

Although this is essentially a depart- 
ment devoted to clothes, I may perhaps 
digress a bit and speak further of dancing. 
The Tango, as generally known, is not 
danced in Newport nor in other colonies 
where the best-bred women are in control. 
Various adaptations of the “One Step” 
are the most popular; these are called, 
by outsiders, the “Trot,” the “Hug,” 
the “Grizzly,” but they are really varia- 
tions of the “One Step.” ‘The Hesita- 
tion Waltz” and the “Waltz Canter” 
are close seconds to the “One Step.” 








At 9 a. m. 


The wheat or rice kernels are 
sealed up in mammoth guns. 

Then for one whole hour those 
guns are revolved in a heat of 
550 degrees. 

Each grain is made up of a 
hundred million granules. Inside 
of each granule is a trifle of 
moisture which this heat turns 
into steam. 

In sixty minutes this super- 
heated steam has attained a tre- 
mendous pressure. 

Then we are ready-to blast 
those granules to pieces, by a 
hundred million. steam explo- 
sions. 











At10a.m. 


The guns are shot. The steam 
in each granule explodes. 


The grains that shoot out are 
eight times normal size. All the 
food granules are literally 
blasted to pieces, so digestion 
can instantly act. 


Each grain is filled with a 
myriad cells, surrounded by 
toasted walls. Yet the grains 
remain unbroken, shaped ex- 
actly as they grew. 

That is Prof. Anderson’s 
Process for making whole grains 
wholly digestible. And it never 
was done before. 











Puffed Wheat 10c. 


Puffed Rice 


15c 


Except in Extreme West 














The Canter is an adaptation of the Vernon | 


Castle Walk, danced to waltz time. 


The Dances of the Hour 
Dancing is being taken more and more 
seriously all the time, and some of the 
younger Newport matrons are as good as 


professionals. They have their dancing | 


partners and frankly decline to dance 
with any one else. It is both uncomfort- 
able and ungraceful to do these new steps 
with men who are not skilled dancers 
and very few American men give up their 
lives to becoming skilled in this art. 
Therefore, the girls and younger matrons 
keep always the partner with whom they 
have learned to dance perfectly. 

The way of dressing the hair, I notice, 
is changing fast.* The round boyish 
contour, so popular for the last few 
months, is disappearing and the hair is 
being worn in exact imitation of the style 
of 1830, parted in the middle and dressed 
high in the back, with a mass of curls. 
The ears, however, are still covered. 
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At 7 a. m. 


Countless people every morn- 
ing serve these Puffed Grains 
with cream and sugar. Or mix 
them with any fruit. 

They have grains that are crisp 
and porous, bubble-like and 
thin. Grains that melt at a 
touch of the teeth. Grains that 
taste like toasted nuts. 


They have the most enticing 
cereals ever brought to the 
morning table. 


At dinners, sometimes, people 
use these same grains as a garnish 
to ice cream. They use them in 
candy making. 

People crisp the grains with 
butter, and eat them like popcorn 
or peanuts—between meals. They 
use.them as wafers in soup. 

Wherever you want a crisp nut- 
like taste these exploded grains 
are ideal. 











At7 p.m. 


In many a home these grains 
are served like crackers in bowls 
of milk. 

These Puffed Grains float. 
They are crisp and inviting. 
They are four times as porous 
as bread. 

They are whole-grain foods 
which don’t tax the stomach. 
Digestion acts instantly on 
them. They are ideal bedtime 
dishes. 





Thus forty million dishes every 
month are served by people who 
like good things. 


You should have them in your 
home. There is nothing else like 
them. 


The first package of either re- 
veals a new delight. Tell your 
grocer that you want to try 
them. 











‘The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 







































Take Down 
the Bars 


The bars of your neglect. 
If they are barring your folks from the best in 
oatmeal take them down today. 


There’s a richness and flavor in Quaker Oats 
which common oatmeal lacks. 


It is there because we 1 
the big, plump grains. 
third of choice oats. 
flavor intact. 


An 


nake Quaker Oats of just 


We use the choicest one- 


d our process keeps the 


Because of that flavor, a hundred nations send 


here for Quaker Oats. 
miles. 


Some send ten thousand 


Because of that flavor, a thousand million dishes 


are consumed each year. 


Because of that flavor, millions of mothers serve 
Quaker Oats to their children, as their mothers 


served it to them. 


If your folks lack it, take down the bars of your 
neglect and let them now enjoy it. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious, Big-Flaked Oatmeal 


The best in oatmeal is the best food 
known for growing boys and girls. 
The best for grown-ups, too. 

As an energy food, nothing com- 
pares with oats. 

No other grain is so rich in the ele- 
ments of which brains and nerves 
are made. 

Oatmeal, when served with milk 
or cream, is a perfectly balanced 
food. It supplies all one needs, and 
in the right proportions. 

That is why oats for ages have 
been the food for the years of growth. 


And that is why parents deem it 
important to bring their children to 
delight in oatmeal. 

The way is to give them just the 
cream of the oats—the oats with the 
luscious flavor. 


No scanty grains go into this prod- 


Sole Makers 
(459) 


Regular Size 
package, 10c. 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 

That means Quaker Oats F 
West 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


uct—none but the rich and plump. 
That’s the reason for the flavor—the 
flavor which children love. It is also 
the reason for the big, rich flakes. 

Yet this cream of the oats costs the 
same per package as commonplace 
oatmeal. And the cost is only one- 
half cent per dish. 

You get the most for your money, 
and you get the best there is, when 
you ask for Quaker Oats. 


except in Far 
and South. 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 




















| The 


House 


a married man—who did not like 
Never was there a 


Nim was there a man—not even | 


his own way. 


normal woman who did not cherish the | 


conviction that she knew far better than 
her husband what was good for him as 
well as for herself. If possessed of a 
crude system she might follow the prin- 
ciple outlined in the celebrated Irish 
proverb, that the best way to induce a pig 
to go to Tipperary is to drive him in the 
other direction. The woman of tact not 
only gets what she wants but manages at 
the same time to persuade her husband 
that he is following the bent of his own 
inclinations. 

Suppose for a moment that he belongs 

to the plentiful variety who prefer a 

quiet evening at home or at the club to 

the brilliance of the opera or the gayety 
| of adinner dance. Does the wise lady of 
| his house “get in wrong” by beseeching 
| his escort to either? Not she! Volumes 
|; of education lie in the manner in which 
| she handles the situation. 

At a tea last winter I met a woman 
| whose guest I had been in her opera box 
a few weeks before. She greeted me with 
empressement. 

“T call this providential! 


and ask you if you would be good enough 
to go to the opera with us next week.” 

Somewhat dazed at so speedy a second 
invitation from an acquaintance with 
whom I was not on really intimate terms 
I demurred a little in my acceptance. 

“‘T would be delighted, of course,—but 
don’t you think you are being too good to 
me? You asked me only a little while 
back,—” 

“My dear, you will grant us a favor by 
going.”” Then, with a laugh; “I might 
as well make a clean breast of it. I would 
love to have you on my own account, but 
this time you are really my husband’s 
guest. Usually I have a life-and-death 
struggle to get him to go to the opera 
more than once or twice in the winter, but 
you made a hit with him the other night” 
(I had modestly suspected as much when 








Mistress of the 





I was plan- | 
ning to write to you as soon as I get home | 


I was listening absorbedly to his account | 


of a yachting trip on which he explained 
to me that his seamanship was all that 
had saved the vessel and her crew from 
destruction!), “and he suggested asking 
you again. If you knew the expedients 
[ resort to to get him to appear at the 
opera you’d appreciate my gratitude!” 
While the husband had the pleasing 
conviction that he had given me a musical 
treat, had arranged a pleasure for his wife 
| (and incidentally for himself) and be- 
| lieved that the plan was entirely his own! 
| Not for a moment did he suspect that his 
companions in the box were the objects 
of his wife’s studious selection and were 
all picked out with a view to winning him 
to a toleration of musical evenings. 

“When I have to put a stupid guest of 
honor at one side of my husband at dinner 
I always try to offset it by having an 
ingenue on his other side,’”’ confessed a 
hostess. 

““Why an ingenue?” 

“Because they are usually so silly that 
they make a man feel tremendously wise 
and then he is so comfy! One of my hus- 
band’s favorite girls first won her place in 
his affections by asking him how to spell 
certain words she declared always bothered 
her and clinched his devotion by inquiring 
| the derivation of one or two of them. 
| I happened to overhear the conversation 
and the dear man actually purred! She 
seemed so young and ignorant—she was 
pretty, of course!—and he felt so learned! 
There’s nothing like that sort of thing for 
| reconciling a husband to having people 


"9? 


to dinner! 
Perhaps a man’s vanity is no bigger 
| than a woman’s, but he is seldom so suc- 
cessful in concealing it and a tactful 
woman only uses her natural weapons of 
diplomacy when she caters to his gentle 
| weaknesses as a means of making him 
| comfortable and coaxing him to do what 
| she wants at the same time. Occasion- 
| ally he himself offers her a lead. 
| “T wish you would invite Mrs. J— here 
to dinner sometime soon,”’ said a promi- 
nent city clergyman to his wife. ‘She 
tells me she is much interested in several 
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ae there is no substitute for the actual 


















TheDustlessWay 
Fresh, clean and bright 
is the wake of the Bissell 
on carpet or rug. It re- 
me moves the dingy dust 
ka and picks up the litter. 
# Brooming is a harsh, 
dusty way to “clean” 
your carpets and raises 
more dust than it gathers. 


f BISSELL's 


¢ Carpet Sweeper 

¥ with its easy glide and gentle ac- 
2 tion of the pure bristle revolving 
i Z brush saves carpets. There is none 
2 of the harsh scraping of nozzles and 
iy heavy apparatus, and remember, 
xy airing and sunning to make a carpet 
sanitary to the very‘‘roots."’ 
You can get a Bissell from 
your dealer for $2.75 and up. 
Let us mail you the booklet, 


"| ‘‘Easy, Economical, Sani- 
H tary Sweeping.’’ 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
**We Sweep 
the World’’ 



































Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano—any varnished 
surface: 


Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as 
if you were dusting. 


You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little 
more oil and a little rubbing, and mars, 
scars and stains will disappear. All the 
original beauty and lustre of the finish will 
be restored. 


3-in-One contains no grease or acid to 
orinjure. Has no disagreeable varnish 
or. 


Household size, 8-0z. bottle, 50 cts; 
3-0z., 25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 


FREE.—Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
42EKW Broadway, NEW YORK 



































Real Shoe Comfort 


for Every Woman 


Save your feet from aching. 
burning, pinching. Give them 
comfort with the Nurses’ Neg- 
ligee Shoe made of soft, pliable 
Durée Kid, as easy as a stock- 
ing. Seamless, inside soft 
as velvet. Noiseless 
soles, rubber heels. 
Shapely and stylish, 
for both street and 
house wear. 
Price $3 $3 
By Parcel Post 

Delivered free anywhere. Lace, Button & 


Oxford models. Fit, comfort, style guaranteed. < 
size when ordering. Sizes 244 to 10, B, C, D, E, F- 


Writetoday for Catalog C and measurement blanks 


DALSIMER P=" PHILADELPHIA 


















Harper’s Bazar 


























Maillard’s is the ideal breakfast, 
Breakfast lunch, and supper bev- 
Cocoa erage. TRY IT. It is 

so nourishing, strength- 
ening and sustaining and every cupful 
will do you good. You will like, too, 
its delicious and gratifying flavor; and 
it is most economical. 


Maillard’s is not only a toothsome 
Vanilla sweetmeat but a food 


Chocolate confection, pure and 
nutritious—qualities 


found only in chocolates of the highest 
standard of excellence. 


At Leading Dealers 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 


Afternoon tea served in the 
Luncheon Restaurant—Three to Six 
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Detroit, Mich. 
Fall 1913-14. 


Dear Madam:- 


Your copy of our 
new catalog illus- 
trating Ladies' and 
Misses' Fall Suits, 
Coats, Skirts and 
Furs is now ready. 
Send for it at once. 
It is the most beau- 
tiful catalog of mer- 
chandise which we 
have ever issued and 
at the lowest prices. 


Very sincerely 
yours, 


(cocomt Enaleott Company 


For October, 1913 


problems which had never impressed her 
until she heard my sermon last Sunday. 
She is a delightful woman and I would 
like to show her some attention.” 


at the guileless conceit of her lord and 
master she did not let him see it. Nor did 
she fly in the face of Providence by neg- 
lecting to follow his suggestion. Instead 
she seized the chance of arranging a dinner 
for which her husband had heretofore felt 
he could not spare the time and invited to 
it several desirable guests whose society, 
undiluted by that of his latest admirer, 
would not have appealed to the nominal 
head of the house. 

I have known more than one man 
who held the habit of dressing for dinner 
when alone with his family and was posi- 
tive that he did it of his own motion when 
he had really been brought to it by his 


wife’s tact. This may have taken any one | 


of two or three different forms—applause 
of the men who always dressed for the 
evening, condemnation of those who did 
not, adroitly flattering comparisons of the 
man of the house with others less point 
device than he—the manner in which 

| diplomatic treatment is administered is of 
minor moment, the choice of the variety 
most likely to appeal to the palate of the 
treated one is the real problem. 

You are a very uncharitable person or 
lacking in perception if you take a high 
and heroic stand and call this sort of 

| thing “‘ pandering to a man’s weaknesses.” 
Should you belong to the up-and-down- 
right class, and go straight at your object, 
| abjuring such trifling aids to matrimonial 
harmony as deferring the proposition of 
plans or the request for boons until after 
your husband has dined well or recovered 
from fatigue or by some other means been 
put into a good humor, you will probably 
succeed in provoking discomfort, losing, 
your own way and making your husband 
take his when he doesn’t really want to. 
After all, there’s a good deal of force in 


the time-honored advice, “Feed the | 
brute!”” Not necessarily with food for | 


his material needs, but with pzovender 
for his self-esteem and sustenance for his 
vanity. They need it! All of us have 


frequent blows to our good conceit of | 


ourselves and we don’t as a rule grant 


concessions to those who go at them with | 
hammer-and-tongs. The wife who recog- | 


nizes this at an early stage is the one who 
| scores a success in her wedded career. 
She knows that if she can make her hus- 
band feel comfortable when he does some- 
thing she wishes he is likely to repeat an 


experience which provides him with the | 


| sensation of being a pretty fine fellow. 
Still better is it when he does what she 
wants with a fixed idea that the plan is of 
his own devising. 
“T know all about it!’ assents one 
woman to whom I advanced my theory. 


‘“‘T was crazy to have a motor-boat at our | 
summer place and my husband insisted | 


that a little steam-launch we had and sail- 
boats and row-boats were all we needed. 
I planned with one of my friends to invite 
us down to her place on the Sound a fort- 
night before we opened our own house in 


the country. They had a motor-boat and | 


when we went on the water I said in an 
off-hand way: ‘Let Tom run the ma- 
chine—he drives his own car and knows 
all about such things.’ Of course there 
is very little resemblance between the two 
and after my husband had found this out 
he was piqued into learning how to run the 
boat and got so much interested that he 
went off the next day and bought one of 
his own. He has forgotten I ever asked 
for it and thinks it was all his own notion.” 
“Tf I didn’t keep my husband worked 
up to an enthusiasm over old stained 
glass and antique metal work so that he 
has reached the point that he considers 
himself an authority on them I don’t 
believe I’d get my foreign trip every 
spring,” volunteers another wily wife. 
“T am on the lookout all the time for any- 
thing about old bronzes and wrought iron 
and remarkable stained glass, and soon 
after Christmas L begin to drop remarks 
about wonderful ‘finds’ in these lines in 
this or that corner of Europe, so that his 
interest gets stirred up and I tell people 
about his discoveries and conclusions and 
the first thing I know he is deciding when 
we shall sail. I managed our first trip to 
| Spain in that way and I only hope I may 
| establish an unbreakable habit before the 
' supplies of antiquities give out.” 


If Mrs. City Clergyman smiled a little 
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A. 


The Only Cereal Breakfast Food Made in 


Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 












You Are 


Welcome 


If we could induce every 

one of the hundred million 
persons in this country and 
Canada to visit ‘‘The Home 
of Shredded Wheat’’ and wit- 

ness the process of making 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
Triscuit we would not need to 
print this advertisement—or any other ad- 
Nearly one hundred thou- 
sand visitors from every habitable portion 
of the globe pass through this factory every 
year. They are impressed with the beauty 
and cleanliness of the factory. 
convinced of the wholesomeness, purity 
and nutritive value of 


Shredded Wheat 


It is the one universal staple cereal food, 
eaten in all lands, always clean, always 
pure, always the same. 
breakfast when heated in the oven (to re- 
store crispness) and served with milk or 
cream, or for any meal in combination 
with fresh or preserved fruits. 


Delicious for 
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N CUT GLASS; 

in rock crystal; 
and in engraved cry- 
stal glass — nothing 
but bey will meet 
your wants. 

It is recognized as 
the world’s best, the 
world over. 

Look for the 
Mbbey name-plate 


engraved on every 


DU 


piece. 
A Libbey dealer 
in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
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The Famous 
Martha Washington 
Sewing Table 


= SPECIALLY PRICED $ 
> FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


the world’s finest furniture shops. 


15 


Made 


‘| 


From 
offered at this price for the sole 
introducing to the American peop 


Cowan 
Cabinet Work 


The World's Standard 
in Mahogany Period 
Furniture, 

The “*Martha Wash- 
ington’’ is considered 
the most artistic of all 
sewing tables and this 
Cowan piece has all 
the grace and charm 
of the original now at 

Mount Vernon. 


and 


purpose of further 


It is made of selected 
solid mahogany, per- 





fectly constructed and 
finished, has three drawers, compartinent tray, spool 
i + SE 
racks and two side pockets. 
price has been $30. This 


Heretofore the retail 
special price, $15 ft. o. b. Chicago, has been made 
possible only by the co-operation of our dealers and 
the volume of their combined orders in our factory. 
You can obtain this ‘*‘ Cowan’’ bargain only from 
one dealer in your city. (See his newspaper adver- 
tisements.) If there is no dealer in your locality 
carrying the Cowan lines, we will have our nearest 
dealer supply y 





Write our “‘Special’’ Department 2 


W.K. COWAN & COMPANY 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 

















The Governess 


High Garth, Long Island. 
To Miss Elizabeth Talbot, 
London, England. 
Dear Betty:— 

It is your own fault—or the fault of your 
quality, shall we say?—if you are contin- 
ually besieged with other people’s affairs, — 
you are such an understanding person. 

How many of the problems with which 
one is confronted to-day, Betty, may be 
accounted for by the mere swing of the 
pendulum, the effect of reaction? I am 
beginning to wonder whether most of 
those I have to deal with in this sumptu- 
ous transatlantic tent may not be traced 
back to it. The connection is not always 
immediately apparent, but by putting 
two and two together I find I frequently 
come out there. As, for instance, one of 
the things that struck me most when I 
first took up my residence in the States 
was the lack of interest in public affairs 
on the part of most of the women and 
girls. 

Another was the delightful way in 
which every child was free to be itself,— 
himself or herself; the tribute of recogni- 
tion paid by the community to the indi- 
viduality of every little mortal. To take 
the second first. From its cradle,—from 
its birth almost,—the baby is not Baby, 
but John or Joan; and its wishes are re- 
spected and a large freedom of choice is 
permitted. This encourages truthful- 
ness, ease, and a charming attitude of 
confidence toward the world in general. 
These children regard grown-ups as their 
friends and the sources whence help and 
pleasures may reasonably be expected—a 
truly desirable state of affairs. ‘They take 
your interest for granted, express them- 
selves freely and are accustomed to being 
listened to, as long as good manners are 
not infringed; and as they are generally 
bright and intelligent this makes them 
amusing, companionable little beings. 
Also it begets a certain comfortable confi- 
dence in themselves which many older 
folk might sigh after in vain. 

I remember,—I shall never forget,— 
little Derrick Finley who was on a visit 
here some months ago. He was kept in- 
doors by a bad cold one afternoon when 
the other children were all out skating, 
and he was amusing himself by drawing 
pictures. Mrs. Livingstone came in and 
asked what he was drawing. ‘I’ve just 
finished an automobile, Aunt Juliet, and 
now I’m making a picture of God.” 
“You'll find that a very difficult subject,” 
she answered, ‘“‘for no one has ever seen 
God; no one knows what He looks like.” 
“They will, though,” said Derrick, so 
absorbed in his work that he hardly raised 
his eyes, “they will, though, when I’m 
through with this!” 

Think of it, Betty, in a child not seven 
years old! Not only, ‘What man has 
done man may do,” but ‘“‘What no man 
has yet done that may I achieve!” A 
splendid asset in one’s start in life! 

You see this same confident quality in 
the girls. From the first every pains is 
taken with them, every chance given 
them. The little maiden with homely 





| features, though fully aware she is not a 


| companion. 


beauty, feels just as sure of her right to a 
good time, and just as much certainty of 
getting it, as her more amply-dowered 
She takes it as a matter of 


| course, makes the best of herself in the 
| way of clothes and hair dressing, learns 


early (her mother sees to that) how to 
accentuate her good points. 

Is there any reverse to the picture? 
Any corresponding lack anywhere? Is 
not this attention given to the develop- 


| ment of the individual wholly and en- 


| Betty; if—, 


tirely to the good? Emphatically, yes, 
which brings me back to my 
first point. 

Why is there such a lack of vital inter- 
est in public affairs among the majority 
of women and girls? When I was still 
a new-comer I felt very much that such 
matters,—things we have been accus- 
tomed to hear discussed and debated from 
our nursery days,—formed no part of the 
general conversation; they were re- 
garded, apparently, as remote happenings 
and classed by the girls vaguely as “poli- 
tics”; a word which was supposed to indi- 
cate something largely corrupt and un- 
savory and the remainder just “dull.” 


I started in early, with my own three | 
pupils, a vigorous study of current events 
by way of waking up their languid inter- 
est, and after a bit I got permission to 
include the Van der Weyls and Grisel 
Lempriére in the class, hoping thereby to 
stimulate discussion among themselves. 
But for a while it was very discouraging; 
they could not see what they had to do 
with it all. 

In the swing back from the time when 
little girls were merely a part of The Fam- 
ily, expected ‘‘to be seen and not heard,” 
who must sit listening respectfully to the 
converse of their elders, the pendulum has 
swung a little too far, and in the consid- 
eration and development of the individual 
has for the moment somewhat blinded 
them to the fact of the individual being, 
after all, a member of a community, and, 
however powerful and original, only a 
part of a great whole. 

The idea of the young generation would 
seem to be that the community exists to 
minister to the requirements, conveni- 
ences and pleasures of individuals; to 
furnish them with scope, choice and back- 
ground, rather than that each individual 
is responsible in his or her degree for | 
making a contribution to the whole. 
They would not express it exactly in that 
way, nor is it more than vaguely formu- 
lated in their own minds, but that is about 
what it amounts to. 

Taking my three girls as typical of their 
class (and they are very fairly represent- 
ative) there is no lack of generous re- 
sponse where a need is pointed out to 
them, or an evil which they can person- 
ally do anything to mitigate or remedy is 
brought to their notice. In individual 
cases you can rely upon enthusiastic, ener- 
getic action; but, broadly,, they don’t 
understand that as girls, women, coming 
wives and mothers, they have their defi- 
nite responsibility to the nation, and 
should train and prepare to meet it. 

They mostly have unbounded admira- 
tion for such a woman, say, as Miss Jane 
Addams; but they do not see that the 
knowledge of such a life as hers cannot 
leave the lives of other women just where 
it found them, but calls with an insistent 
voice that they, too, are in some degree 
their sisters’ keepers, and are responsible, 
not only for help and sympathy in indi- 
vidual instances, but for the /eavening of 
public opinion in favour of or against right- 
eous legislation. 

But the feminine part of the nation is 
cutting its wisdom teeth, and once they 
start upon any road American women lose 
no time. The agitation for suffrage is 
doing a great deal beside the thing it set 
out to do; the meeting-platforms have 
expanded, and are being used to instruct 
the public in many ways politically and 
patriotically; teaching women the way to 
use the vote once they have got it. 

Already one sees all sorts of signs. The 
other day a prominent woman, in the van 
of the suffrage stir, was lunching here and 
told us, with immense delight, and keen 
appreciation, how she had recently been 
in one of the large department stores in 
New York and while waiting for her par- 
cel had said to the saieswoman that she 
thought that women would probably have 
the vote before long. “It looks that way, | 
madam, indeed,” answered the woman; 
“‘and some of us fear that many of the 
ladies who spend all their time motoring 
and playing Auction Bridge won’t know 
how to use their vote rightly when they 
get it!” 

There is, truly, an appreciable differ- 
ence even since this time last year, things 
move so quickly. I believe my very little 
girls are really beginning to be interested 
and are getting an intelligent grasp of the | 
bearings of some of the big questions with 
which the atmosphere is charged, both 
here and across the sea. 

At this moment I hear shrieks in con- | 
cert for me to hurry and get ready for the | 
Clam Bake; so hastily L bid you farewell | 
and fly to where, at the foot of the stairs, 
I shall find three adorable youngsters in 
bathing dress and sandals, with no trace 
of anything more serious in their faces 
than the fear of being ten minutes behind 
time at the fun. 

Yours ever, oh long-suffering One, 
CECILY STACKPOOLE | 






































‘that ‘“‘Little Blue Flag’’ 





















Varnishes 


The beauty and 
durability of the in- 
terior finish depend 
much upon the char- 
acter and quality of 
the varnish you use. 
You can be sure of 
securing the beautiful 
effects that last, if 
you get 








Little Blue Flag” 


VARNISHES 


Learn the difference 
before you decorate—not 
after it is too late. Experi- 
ence in the great Ohio 
floods —the severest test 
varnish could have—proves 


in SHER st 








Varnishes are remarkable 
for their water and wear 
resisting qualities, durabil- 
ity and ‘‘cleanability.”’ 


The ‘“‘Little Blue 
Flag’? on the can is your 
certainty of satisfaction. 
There is a High Standard 
Paint, Varnish, enamel or 
Stain for every purpose. 


Illustrated Books 
Free 


Have the best decor- 
ated house in your neigh- 
borhood. Our books will 
tell you how. “Homes 
Attractive From Gate to 
Garret” and “Mellotone 
Your Walls” sent free to 
readers of this magazine. 
Write for them today. 


The Lowe Brothers 

Company 

480 E. Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


LOWE BROS. 
Limited 
Toronto, Canada 





























































Harper’s Bazar 

















Two examples of coats 
made of Salt’s Arabian 


> eS \ OE a 
ARABIAN LAMB oe 


The Vogue that coats made of Salt’s Arabian Lamb will enjoy during the Fall and Winter is well Insist upon seeing this label 
deserved, since in style and economy they are simply unequalled—in truth they possess all the 
beauty, richness and warmth of natural Black Persian Lamb. An expert can hardly perceive 
the difference. Furthermore, in Salt Arabian Lamb you have a positive guarantee of quality 
and durability —the pile being absolutely fast. Reject imitations said to be ‘‘the same as ERS Altry-Fl iR 

Salt’s’’ or ‘just like Salt’s.’” They are inferior and certain to bring disappointment. For your 2pm eRe 
protection every garment made of the genuine bears the Salt’s silk woven label shown here. SIMMAMAGANSIIAU mation 


- Ask your dealer to show you his.line of garments Made of Salt’s Arabian Lamb. “Be your own judge. Or : ' ‘ 
we will gladly send you samples of the material and name of dealer who can supply just what you desire. : 


Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Company, 38 East 25th Street, New York Ae pita ee 


li... GENUINE 





inferior imitations 
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Dressmaking Need Not Interfere With Social 
Pleasures 


Svea Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 





THINK OF IT! Pneu Form has revolutionized dressmaking! 


With Pneu Form you can make your own clothes, or simply select the 
patterns, the fabrics, and the trimmings for your gowns and your dressmaker 
will do all the rest. 

Take your fitted waist-and-hip lining and inflate Pneu Form inside of it, 
thus reproducing with perfect fidelity your exact figure. Regulate the standard 
rod to your correct skirt length; then the most elaborate gown can be made 
and completed without a moment of your time having been wasted for wearisome, 
vexing try ons. 

You ought to order Pneu Form without delay before 
your dressmaking season begins. 


Pneu Form is the greatest saver of time, muscles, nerves 
and money since the invention of the sewing machine. Ask i bak 
any of the 200,000 women users of Pneu Form. 





Write for booklet “IT’S YOU” which gives full description, price and uses of PNEU FORM. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM COMPANY 


557 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 46th St.) NEW YORK CITY 
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Wewe for a  Gosd. Old-time 
German Dinner! 


Spare cite. ee sauer ‘kraut—Libby’ s Sauer 
Kraut—not the common, tasteless dish but kraut 
that’s a real delicacy made so by Libby methods. 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? Tastes" good, ‘too. For 
everybody likes Sauer Kraut—its such a good, 
“square-meal” kind of food. And there’s no better 
kraut to be had—at any ‘price—than Libby’s 
Hanover Brand. 


Made from just the finest cabbages grown, 
carefully trimmed and cored—cured in the NEW 
Libby way-—and put into the tins, crisp and 

finely shredded, just when that snappy, delic- 
} ious flavor is at its height—it’s: no wonder 
that Libby’s Hanover Sauer Kraut has be- 
come a favorite in so many homes. 


Get a can at your grocers—and 

give the family one of those good, old 

| German dinners they ALL like. 
i But be sure you get Libby’s. 


- Libby, McNeill & ey 4 
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Sauer Kraus 











Bontex Wash Fabrics 


are eagerly sought by women everywhere, 
because of the original designs and pat- 
terns that year after year add to the fame 
of these fabrics. Notice the almost endless 
number of exquisite materials in which 
you can get exclusive Bontex designs. 


Even if your allowance is small, you can 
select your Fall and Spring dresses from 
Bontex Wash Fabrics. You will find that 
your wardrobe has a style and smartness 
greater than you have ever before ob- 
tained. 


10,000 of the best dealers carry 


brics 


Look for the name BONTEX on the selvage, if 
the name is not there the goods are not Bontex. 
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